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SLEEP. 


■ 


BY  A.  K. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

HAT  is  sleep?  Day  by  day, 
night  by  night,  the  count- 
less millions  of  mankind 
and  animals  pause  in  their 


activities,  relapse  into  silence,  pass  in- 
to a  state  of  unconsciousness  and  help- 
lessness lasting  for  hours,  rouse  them- 
selves, go  about  their  occupations  for  a 
few  more  hours,  then  pass  again  into 
the  state  of  mysterious  unconscious- 
ness. What  wonder  that  this  shadow- 
life,  in  which  one-fourth  at  least  of  our 
existence  is  passed,  should  excite  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man  and  woman. 
And  as  we  turn  our  gaze  to  the  realm 
of  plant  life,  our  wonder  deepens.  For 
in  the  tiny  floweret  we  detect  unmistak- 
able signs  of  this  same  mystery  of  slum- 
ber. At  the  appointed  hour  of  day  or 
night,  peculiar  to  its  kind,  we  see  the 
tips  of  its  beautiful  petals  approach 
each  other  and  shut  out  from  our 
sight  the  delicate  structures  within, 
while  the  tiny  head  bows  itself  upon 
the  slender  stalk  and  sleeps. 

The  scientist  with  instruments  of 
precision  measures  the  blood  flow  in 
the  brain  of  the  sleeping  animal  and 
talks  with  the  wisdom  of  folly  about 
his  solution  of  the  mystery,  not  know- 
ing that  to  other  minds  as  expert  and 
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as  profound  the  revelations  of  science 
have  but  added  point  to  its  mysterious- 
ness.  Why  should  the  blood-flow 
lessen  at  the  appointed  time?  Why 
shoidd  the  sap  of  the  floweret  be  af- 
fected at  the  same  hour  day  by  day 
in  its  more  sluggish  circulation? 

What  sleep  is  remains  an  insoluble 
problem,  what  its  effects  are  is  known 
to  every  one. 

"0  sleep!   It  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole!" 

quaintly  sings  Coleridge;  and  every 
tired  heart  murmurs  assent  and  owns 
its  kindly  sway.  Sleep  is  the  great  re- 
plenisher  of  bodily  force.  It  rests  the 
weary  eyes  from  light,  the  muscles  from 
activity.  Under  its  spell  the  over- 
driven brain  recovers  its  vigor,  the 
nerves  regain  their  natural  composure. 
The  heart  in  recumbent  sleep  finds  its 
burdens  lessened,  and  the  spinal  col- 
umn, compressed  and  shortened  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  body,  stretches  it- 
self and  prepares  once  more  for  its 
heavy  load. 

The  effect  of  natural  sleep  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties  is  quite  as  remark- 
able. It  reinforces  the  self-control,  it 
balances  the  judgment,  it  curbs  hasty 
impulses,  it  quiets  the  passions.  The 
thoughtful  man  learns  that  it  is  wise 
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to  "sleep  over"  his  decisions,  and  in  the 
morning  apologizes  for  the  hasty  words 
of  evening,  rewrites  the  biting  letter,  re- 
views the  ill-constructed  plan,  takes  up 
with  new  courage  the  tangled  skein  of 
duty  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  con- 
fused. And  what  shall  we  say  of  its 
effect  upon  the  mother  in  her  long 
vigils  at  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child? 
Next  to  securing  sleep  for  his  little  pa- 
tient, the  doctor  has,  perhaps,  no  more 
difficult  problem  than  how  to  secure  it 
for  the  anxious  mother.  Her  efficiency 
as  a  caretaker,  her  ability  to  follow  his 
directions  minutely,  her  security 
against  dangerous  errors,  her  moral  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  the  little  patient, 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  quietude 
and  alertness  of  her  mind.  Yet  her 
very  instincts  as  a  mother  forbid  her 
to  take  the  necessary  rest  and  sleep. 
A  worse  nurse  than  the  harassed,  anx- 
ious, sleepless  mother  could  hardly  be 
found  among  intelligent  women.  Yet 
to  such  the  sick  child  must  be  entrust- 
ed, unless  the  mother  has  the  unusual 
faculty  of  taking  food,  sleep  and  rest 
at  such  opportunities  as  circumstances 
and  an  intelligent  physician's  orders 
may  suggest. 

Natural  sleep  is  never  so  welcome 
in  the  little  sufferer  as  when,  after  days 
and  nights  of  absence  in  which  its  place 
has  been  ill-supplied  by  the  unsatisfac- 
tory quiet  of  hypnotic  drugs,  it  comes 
back  once  more  with  all  its  blessed 
power,  gathers  the  worn  patient  into 
its  great  soft  arms,  soothes  his  tossings, 
cools  his  fevered  brow,  and  bears  him 
safely  and  silently  over  the  crisis  of 
danger  into  convalescence.  "Lord,  if 
he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well,"  is  an  art- 
less testimony  that  carries  us  back  to 
the  bedside  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 


and  shows  us  tired  watchers  turning 
their  faces  upward  with  tears  of  thank- 
fulness, as  they  recognize  the  advent  of 
deep,  dreamless,  convalescent  sleep. 

The  sleep  of  the  little  child  possesses 
an  exquisite  beauty  of  its  own.  Artists 
have  tried  in  vain  to  depict  it.  Poets 
have  proven  that  no  language  can  de- 
scribe it.  In  the  tiny  form  nestled 
within  the  young  mother's  arms,  in  the 
row  of  little  white-robed  sleepers  in 
their  odd  attitudes  of  child-slumber, 
even  the  humblest  cottage  possesses  a 
treasure  that  exceeds  in  beauty  any- 
thing that  the  hand  of  man  has  ever 
constructed.  In  the  thought  of  the 
writer  it  is  associated  with  the  pure 
blue  of  the  clear  sky,  with  the  majestic 
heavenward  sweep  of  the  great  snow- 
clad  mountain,  as  a  crowning  proof  of 
the  infinite  beauty  that  dwells  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  architect  of  earth. 
How  the  sight  of  her  sleeping  child 
stirs  in  its  depths  the  heart  of  every 
mother  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  secret 
none  but  a  mother  can  know. 

Disorders  of  Sleep. 

The  healthy  infant's  chief  occupa- 
tion in  life  is  sleeping;  at  least  in  his 
earliest  life.  He  lets  nothing  interfere 
with  this  duty  except  "eating,"  which 
he  evidently  considers  the  second  best 
thing.  As  soon  as  the  pangs  of  hunger 
have  been  allayed  he  betakes  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  glories  of  the  sunlight, 
of  the  blandishments  of  obtrusive  re- 
latives, in  spite  of  uncomfortable  pos- 
tures, at  once  to  sleep.  Any  interrup- 
tion of  this  program — as  by  a  bath — 
he  resents  as  an  insult.  The  new-born 
babe  who  doesn't  spend  nearly  all  his 
spare  moments  in  sleep,  but  who  is 
wakeful  and  fretful,  needs  looking  aft- 
er.   In  all  probability  be  is  wrestling 
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with  some  form  of  dyspepsia,  although 
he  may  not  have  exactly  diagnosed  his 
discomfort. 

As  he  gets  older,  he  spends  less  time 
in  sleep,  having  learned  other  occupa- 
tions. Yet  the  child  should  always 
take  more  sleep  than  the  robust  adult. 
There  is  a  great  difference  among  chil- 
dren in  this  respect.  Children  of  a 
frail,  nervous  constitution  need  more 
sleep  than  those  of  stronger  nerve  fiber. 
All  through  life  they  require  much 
sleep,  and,  indeed,  to  them  a  few  extra 
hours  of  sleep  in  the  afternoon  are  an 
excellent  nerve  tonic.  It  is  possible  that 
this  need  of  excessive  sleep  is  due  to 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  sleep. 
The  deep  sleep  of  robust  is  probably 
much  more  refreshing  than  the  less 
thorough  slumber  of  delicate  children. 
If  the  mother  is  one  who  possesses  this 
valuable  gift  of  "concentrated  sleep- 
ing," she  may  seriously  interfere  with  the 
health  of  her  frailer  child  by  depriving 
it  of  its  extra  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  times  that  parents  are  be- 
ginning to  discourage  that  excessive 
entertainment  and  handling  of  infants 
which  keeps  them  excited  and  deprives 
them  of  satisfactory  sleep.  The  mother 
properly  instructed  nowadays  lays  her 
child  at  its  sleeping  time  quietly  on  the 
bed,  and  insists  on  its  going  to  sleep 
without  further  ceremony.  The  per- 
fectly healthy  infant  responds  by  sleep- 
ing without  protest,  knowing  very  well, 
moreover,  that  protest  will  be  of  no 
avail.  The  old-fashioned  rocker-crib 
has  no  real  need  for  existence  in  such 
a  family.  Unhappily,  since  the  days 
of  nursing  bottles,  few  babies  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  even  the  rocking  of 
a  cradle  could  not  soothe  the  internal 
agonies  of  an  unceasing  battle  with  in- 


digestible curds.  Only  by  thumping, 
jolting  and  squeezing,  with  occasional 
stupefying  doses  of  drugs,  can  the  un- 
happy nervous  system  be  fatigued  into 
sleep. 

"Early  to  bed"  is  a  good  rule  for  all 
children,  and  since  the  "early  to  rise" 
which  necessarily  follows  affects  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  child,  she  will 
do  well  to  train  herself  to  early  retiring. 
In  spite  of  contradictions,  night  sleep 
is  more  refreshing  than  day  sleep,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
the  child  as  it  grows  older.  In  illness 
— especially  of  older  children — the  wise 
physician  endeavors  in  every  way  to 
provide  sound  sleep  at  night  for  his 
patients,  however  much  they  may  toss 
in  restlessness  during  day  hours. 

Excessive  somnolence  is  seldom  met 
with  in  young  children.  It  is  seen  in 
grave  diseases  toward  their  unfavorable 
termination,  being  then  known  as 
coma.  The  mother  is  often  anxious  to 
know  whether  her  child  has  sunk  into 
this  dangerous  coma  stupor  or  whether 
it  is  quietly  sleeping.  The  attitude  of 
the  child,  curled  upon  itself  or  with 
hands  clasped  above  the  head;  the  nat- 
ural color  and  expression  of  the  face; 
the  soft  regular  breathing  (with  the 
rhythmical  lifting  of  the  bed-clothes 
when  it  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be 
heard);  the  natural  beat  of  the  piilse 
under  a  finger  slipped  upon  the  wrist 
(it  is  supposed  that  every  reader  of 
Babyhood  knows  how  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  her  child) — all  these  tell  of 
normal  sleep.  And  if  on  waking  the 
child  is  bright  and  speaks  as  in  health, 
no  fear  of  excessive  stupor  remains. 

Sometimes  children  are  over-ready 
to  sleep,  waking  tired  or  being  liable 
to  drop  off  at  any  moment  like  the 
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"fat  boy"  of  Pickwick  Papers.  This 
is  sometimes  due  to  indigestion  and 
want  of  wholesome  exercise — matters 
needing  physician's  advice.  Head-roll- 
ing and  sweating  of  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck  in  sleep,  sleeping  with 
eyelids  raised  to  show  the  whites,  are 
also  medical  concerns;  and  even  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  mouth  al- 
ways open  and  snoring  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  family  doctor's  attention. 

The  signs  of  needed  sleep  in  a 
healthy  child  are  usually  so  plain  that 
everyone  can  read  them.  Excessive  fa- 
tigue, with  need  of  sleep,  may,  however, 
affect  people,  little  or  big,  in  various 
ways.  Some,  it  is  true,  drop  off  to 
sleep  without  ceremony;  others  feel  in- 
tensely sleepy,  but  cannot  get  to  sleep 
when  they  make  ready  for  it;  others 
again  do  not  feel  sleepy  at  all,  but  are 
generally  miserable,  quarrelsome,  over- 
industrious,  headachy  or  neuralgic. 
The  wise  mother  will  deal  very  patient- 
ly with  the  naughtiness  of  her  little  one 
after  a  long  day  of  excitement  or  fa- 
tigue. A  good  night's  sleep  will  prob- 
ably bring  out  the  angel  side  of  its 
character  again,  brightly  as  ever.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  families  as  to 
the  amount  of  ceremony  required  to 
get  the  children  to  sleep  at  night.  In 
some  homes  the  most  painful  silence  is 
enjoined  and  everyone  steals  about  on 
tip-toe,  lest  the  baby  be  wakened.  In 
other  homes  the  husband  can  bang  all 
the  doors  downstairs  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  Baby  sleeps  calmly  on.  Con- 
versations carried  on  in  ordinary  tones 
in  the  room,  drawers  pushed  out  and  in, 
fail  to  affect  the  sleeper  in  the  least. 
Is  this  difference  a  matter  of  "spoiling" 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  or  is  it  de- 
pendent on  the  robustness  of  the  child? 


It  looks  as  if  the  former  were  in 
most  cases  the  cause  of  the  difference. 

Excessive  timidity  of  a  child  in  go- 
ing to  sleep  is  perhaps  due  likewise  to 
bad  training — to  overcoddling,  to  ex- 
citement in  evening  hours,  to  absence 
of  light  in  the  adjacent  passages  which 
may  relieve  the  total  darkness  of  the 
bedroom,  to  failure  of  the  mother  to 
quickly  respond  to  any  call  for  help 
which  the  waking  or  dreaming  child 
may  make. 

As  to  dreams,  nightmare,  sleepwalk- 
ing, restlessness,  I  need  not  write,  these 
subjects  having  recently  been  discussed 
in  Babyhood.  They  are  all  frequently 
due  to  unwholesome  feeding,  and  sug- 
gest insufficient  depth  of  sleep.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  terrible  dream 
night  after  night,  with  colored  visions 
and  failure  to  recognize  the  mother,  is 
an  indication  that  the  physician's  ad- 
vice is  needed. 

Sleep  Persuading. 

The  use  of  drugs  for  the  induction 
of  sleep  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  family  physi- 
cian. The  sleepless  child  in  nearly 
every  instance  is  suffering  from  some 
disease  condition,  and  to  hush  its  com- 
plaints with  drugs  without  searching 
out  this  condition  is  certainly  unwise. 
Moreover,  drug  habits  lasting  through 
life  and  causing  moral  and  physical 
ruin  may  be  acquired  by  children  as 
well  as  by  adidts.  There  is  hardly  one, 
if  any,  sleep-inducing  drug  which  has 
not  its  habit-victims.  This  is  true  of 
all  alcoholic  drinks,  however  apparent- 
ly innocent,  and  of  the  alleged  "inno- 
cent" soothing  syrups  so  freely  used  by 
nurses. 

A  judicious  mother  can  usually  over- 
come sleeplessness  in  her  child  without 
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hypnotic  medication,  by  various  simple 
methods  and  devices.  Taken  all  in  all, 
indigestion  is  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  sleeplessness.  This  may 
be  corrected  by  modification  of  the 
food,  by  simple  aperients,  by  more  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  Too  rapid  swal- 
lowing of  food,  too  frequent  feeding, 
sourness  of  the  feeding  apparatus,  all 
may  induce  dyspepsia  with  consequent 
insomnia.  A  light  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  and  like  simples,  without  meat, 
sweets,  or  coffee,  is  a  good  preparation 
for  a  night's  rest. 

Although  the  mental  excitement 
which  accompanies  insomnia,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  its  cause,  is  in  most 
cases  merely  a  result  (like  the  insomnia) 
of  an  underlying  indigestion,  yet  influ- 
ences which  excite  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  child  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the 
home-circle  as  evening  approaches. 
Alarming  ghost  stories  and  the  like  are 
forbidden  in  every  well-ordered  home. 
A  quiet  game  after  supper,  a  fireside 
talk,  a  pleasant  reading-to  on  mother's 
lap,  are  the  best  sleeping  agents.  A  rest- 
less infant  may  sometimes  be  beguiled 
into  sleep,  after  direct  efforts  have 
failed,  if  the  mother  will  lay  it  upon 
her  shoulder  and,  apparently  forgetting 
it,  busy  herself  about  the  room. 

Early  retiring  hours  are  certainly  de- 
sirable. The  child  kept  up  late  is  lia- 
ble to  become  excited,  especially  if  he 
is  in  a  parlor  ill-ventilated  and  full  of 
the  products  of  illuminating  gas. 
It  is  better  that  retiring  should  take 
place  at  about  the  same  hour  each 
night,  so  that  the  force  of  habit 
may  be  secured  as  an  ally.  The 
bedroom  should  be  a  large,  sunny 
apartment,  well  aired  during  the  day, 
yet  not  cold  during  the  night.  Some 


children  bear  slight  opening  of  win- 
dows during  the  night,  some  are  made 
restless  or  even  rheumatic  by  it.  The 
judicious  mother  will  not  put  her  frail 
children  into  a  cold  bed  in  winter,  but 
will  first  warm  it  a  little  with  a  hot 
water  bag  or  bottle,  especially  where 
the  feet  are  to  lie.  Some  children  are 
perfect  little  stoves  in  sleep;  but  others, 
especially  infants,  are  unable  even  to 
keep  their  feet  and  hands  warm,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  such  to 
warm  the  clothes  and  covers  in  which 
they  lie.  One  may  often  find  babies 
quite  chilled  half  an  hour  after  the 
mothers  have  covered  them  up  in  cool 
flannels  to  sleep.  This  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  many  obscure  cases  of  colic 
and  restlessness.  Sick  children  weak- 
ened by  disease  may  suffer  relapses  in 
this  way. 

Although  supper  should  be  light,  a 
slight  extra  meal,  especially  of  hot  milk 
or  warm  beef  extract,  will  often  per- 
suade to  sleep  the  feeble  child  which 
has  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  stomach  empty  or  irritated.  A 
warm  flannel  to  the  stomach  and  feet 
will  sometimes  have  a  soothing  effect. 
The  flushed  head  may  at  the  same 
time  be  cooled  by  cloths  dipped  in 
water  and  laid  on  the  brow.  The  de- 
lightful effect  of  gentle  hand-rubbing 
(or  the  more  scientific  "massage")  up- 
on the  body  and  limbs  is  a  memory 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
grown-up  child,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  body  aches  after  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  The  hot  bath — foot  or 
hip — has  powerfully  soothing  effects 
upon  the  brain,  which  make  it  one  oJ 
our  best  remedies  for  sleeplessness, 
provided  the  child  is  not  allowed  to  be- 
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come  chilled  thereafter  (wrapping  in  a 
blanket  is  best). 

The  presence  and  touch  of  one  in 
whom  the  little  patient  confides  is  a 
strong  agent  in  securing  sleep  when  it 
has  become  fitful  or  disturbed.  A 
freshened,  beaten-up,  cool  pillow,  a 
change  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
a  gentle  stroking  of  the  tired  brow  or 
the  disordered  hair,  a  steady  pressure 
upon  the  nervous  wrist  or  hand,  are 
simple  measures  indeed,  yet  they  may 
succeed  even  when  drugs  have  failed. 
The  writer  has  kept  a  nervous  child 
asleep  for  hours,  bringing  him  past  a 
dangerous  crisis,  by  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  the  wrist,  and  has  thus  put 
him  again  and  again  into  deep  sleep 
when  he  seemed  about  to  awake.  This 
mastery  of  mind  over  mind,  this  repose 
of  an  ill-regulated  will  upon  one  that 


is  stronger  has  always  been  utilized  in 
unobtrusive  ways  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  music  as  a 
hypnotic?  All  down  the  ages  the 
mother's  simple  lullabies  have  been  the 
solace  of  her  drowsy  little  ones.  In 
every  language,  in  every  clime,  with 
every  imaginable  tune,  there  rise  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  now  as  in 
the  quaint  long  ago,  at  the  cradle  side 
of  sweet  infancy  in  all  its  funny  garbs 
and  varied  complexions,  fragments  of 
nonsense,  verses  of  hymns,  gems  of 
poetry,  bits  of  prose  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, in  voices  rich  with  hidden  passion, 
in  notes  clear  as  bird-song,  in  oddest 
qua  vers,  in  tones  that  once  were  sweet — 
the  cradle  chorus  of  our  speeding  earth, 
ever  new,  ever  potent,  ever  fragrant 
with  the  wonderful  mother-love. 


IN  TIME  OF  PEACE  PREPARE  FOR  WAR. 


BT  JEAN  FLETCHEB. 


"Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

—  Longfellow. 


UXSHINE  is  ever  decep- 
tive. How  hard  it  is  to  re- 
alize, when  all  is  bright 
and  our  sky  is  blue  and 
clear,  that  to-morrow  cloud  and  storm 
may  shadow  our  lot.  Yet  most  of  us, 
all,  we  may  say,  who  have  journeyed 
far  on  life's  pathway,  have  learned 
to  our  sorrow  that  the  words  of  the 
poet  are  indeed  true. 

Many  mothers,  as  long  as  their  chil- 
dren are  well,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  some  day  sickness  in  a  more 
or  less  serious  form  will  enter  their 
households.    The    little    faces  now 


beaming  with  joy  and  glowing  with 
health  may  so  soon  become  drawn  with 
pain.  The  bright,  glad  eyes,  to  look 
into  which  fills  one's  heart  with  sun- 
shine, are  so  quickly  changed  by  dis- 
ease, becoming  dull  and  weary,  and 
our  hearts,  before  filled  with  gladness, 
are  now  heavy  with  apprehension. 
With  the  knowledge  we  have  that  this 
visitor  which,  sooner  or  later,  enters 
unbidden  every  household,  will  some 
day  enter  ours,  is  it  not  wise  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  prepare  in  some 
measure  ourselves  and  our  children  for 
its  reception? 
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All  who  have  had  the  care  of  chil- 
dren during  illness  know  only  too  well 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to 
submit  quietly  and  reasonably  to  treat- 
ment. The  difficulty  hampers  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  is  no  doubt  often 
an  important  factor  in  the  termination 
of  the  disease.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  treatment  of  children's 
•diseases  than  promptness.  If  we 
linger  with  our  remedies  the  dis- 
ease often  gains  fearful  headway, 
as,  for  example,  in  that  most 
dreaded  of  all  scourges  of  child- 
life,  diphtheria.  Much  valuable  time 
is  often  lost  because  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  persuading  the  little 
patient  to  take  necessary  remedies.  A 
vast  amount  of  strength,  too,  is  often 
dissipated,  strength  which  the  little 
sufferer  so  greatly  needs  to  enable  it  to 
fight  a  winning  battle  with  disease,  be- 
cause the  child  resists  and  argues  and, 
in  many  cases,  utterly  refuses  to  sub- 
mit to  treatment  upon  which  may  de- 
pend not  only  the  length  but  even  the 
final  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Children  are  intelligent  beings  and 
are,  therefore,  amenable  to  reason. 
How  sad  it  is  that  comparatively  few 
mothers  realize  this  and  begin  in  a 
child's  earliest  years  to  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. So  many  seem  to  think 
that  children  must  be  cajoled  or  bribed 
into  good  behavior  during  illness,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  so  to  train  their 
will  and  reason  that  disagreeable  things 
become  comparatively  easy  for  the  sake 
of  final  good.  Children  when  ill  are 
all  anxious  to  become  well,  and  when 
it  can  be  made  clear  to  their  mental 
vision  that  we  hope  this  medicine 
-which  we  desire  them  to  take  will  aid 
their  recovery,  there  is  usually  no  dif- 


ficulty in  securing  a  ready  compliance 
with  our  wishes. 

Our  chemists  provide  us  with  so 
many  convenient  preparations  of  medi- 
cine of  all  kinds  that  it  is  almost  pos- 
sible, in  slight  ailments,  to  find  a  royal 
road  to  health,  but  in  serious  illness, 
as  most  of  us  have  learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience, it  is  not  so.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  skill  of  a  scientific  physician, 
aided  by  the  care  of  that  comfort  of 
a  sick  room,  a  trained  nurse,  and  ac- 
companied, it  may  be,  with  that  of  wise 
and  loving  members  of  our  families, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  suffering  that 
must  be,  even  in  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, endured  during  a  serious 
illness.  Knowing  this,  would  it  not 
be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
when  her  children  are  suffering  from 
trifling  ailments,  to  train  them  to  take 
readily  whatever  may  be  necessary,  so 
that  when  more  serious  troubles  come 
they  may  find  it  easy  to  do  so? 

One  of  the  most  marked  tendencies 
of  our  times  is  the  desire  to  find  the 
easiest  methods  of  accomplishing  dif- 
ficult tasks.  We  can  at  any  time,  by 
referring  to  our  newspapers,  see  such 
advertisements  as  the  following:  "Lat- 
in taught  in  six  weeks,"  "Study  law 
at  home,"  "Painting  taught  in  five 
lessons,"  etc.,  and  as  much  has  been 
done  by  improved  methods  of  teaching 
to  render  learning  less  difficult,  so  very 
much  has  been  done  through  the  vast 
strides  of  modern  scientific  medicine 
to  make  illness  less  painful  and  dis- 
tressing. But  we  cannot  even  yet  take 
everything  sugar-coated,  and  it  is  well 
we  should  learn  this  truth  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  existence.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  it  advisable  to  give  some 
medicine  to  our  children,  do  not  let  us 
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make  it  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  per- 
fectly unobjectionable  in  taste.  Ex- 
plain to  the  child  the  reason  of  your 
giving  it.  In  answer  to  the  almost 
invariable  question,  "Is  it  nice,  moth- 
er?" do  not  temporize;  say  at  once, 
"No,  it  is  not  nice;  but  I  wish  you 
to  take  it  like  a  brave  child."  By  so 
doing  we  stimulate  the  will  to  do  a 
brave  deed,  for  to  a  child  it  is  a  brave 
deed.  The  following  incident,  which 
occurred  at  a  summer  resort,  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point.  The 
mother  of  a  little  girl  of  four,  who  was 
slightly  ailing,  consulted  an  older 
mother  as  to  what  she  should  do.  The 
advice  given  was  to  give  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil.  The  young  mother  left  the 
room  and  very  shortly  returned  with 
the  bottle. 

"Has  she  taken  it  already?"  was  the 
astonished  query. 

"Yes;  why?" 

"I  thought  you  would  have  trouble 
getting  her  to  take  it.  How  did  you 
manage  to  do  so?" 

"Simply  by  telling  her  that  I  wished 
her  to  take  this  disagreeable  medicine 
which  would,  I  thought,  help  to  make 
her  well,  and  that  I  knew  she  would 
take  it  like  a  brave  girl." 

"Well,  replied  the  older,  "if  I  told 
my  children  that  a  thing  was  dis- 
agreeable they  would  not  take  it." 

An  example  of  the  value  of  this 
training  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
an  atomizer.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  induce  children  who  are 
strangers  to  the  use  of  an  atomizer 
to  submit  in  serious  illness  to  having 
their  throat  sprayed.  Physicians  are 
frequently  heard  to  say  that  if  a  child 
will  not  submit  willingly  to  its  use 
it  is  far  better  to  omit  it  altogether. 


Apart  from  the  strength  lost  in  resist- 
ing, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  sat- 
isfactory results  without  the  child's  co- 
operation, and  to  attain  that  it  must 
have  had  previous  training.  If,  in  the 
frequent  attacks  of  cold  in  throat  and 
nose  to  which  most  children  are  li- 
able, the  use  of  an  atomizer  is  resorted 
to,  by  encouraging  the  children'  to  vie 
with  one  another  as  to  which  can  show 
his  throat  best  and  who  can  keep  up 
the  spray  for  the  longest  time,  they 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
treatment.  In  cases  of  serious  throat 
trouble,  this  training  proves  of  inestim- 
able value. 

What  a  source  of  strength  it  is  for 
a  mother  to  be  able  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  one  of  her  treasures  could  be 
induced  to  take  a  disagreeable  drug, 
"Yes;  I  am  sure  I  can  get  him  to  take 
anything  you  order."  Children  who 
are  trained  to  behave  reasonably  dur- 
ing illness  learn  to  look  upon  it  with 
much  less  fear  than  those  to  whom  it 
means  a  succession  of  battles.  Its  sor- 
rows are  more  quickly  forgotten,  through 
the  compensations  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertainment during  convalescence. 
They  learn  to  look  upon  the  physician 
and  nurse  as  their  friends,  no  less  be- 
loved because  they  come  in  time  of 
trouble.  One  little  lad  of  our  acquain- 
tance, who  had  had  during  his  five 
short  summers  not  a  few  days  of  seri- 
ous illness,  on  hearing  that  the  rash 
on  neck  and  face  indicated  an  attack 
of  measles,  said,  with  something  ap- 
proaching mental  exaltation:  "Yes,  mo- 
ther, I  have  the  measles.  I  will  go 
to  bed.  Please  send  out  for  the  fruit 
and  flowers." 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


How  I  Furnished  Baby's  Room  in  "Delft" 
Effects  at  Small  Expense- 

HE  only  piece  of  furniture 
I  bought  for  Baby's  room 
was  her  little  white  iron 
crib.  For  this  I  made  a 
bedspread  of  blue  denim,  which  comes 
in  exactly  the  "Delft"  shade  so  fash- 
ionable now.  I  cut  out  a  piece  of 
scrim  fitting  over  the  denim  and  edged 
it  with  a  full  ruffle  of  Valenciennes 
lace.  This  was  tacked  at  the  four  cor- 
ners to  the  blue  lining,  so  that  it  could 
be  removed  and  washed.  My  pillow 
sham  was  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
large  enough  to  entirely  cover  Baby's 
little  feather  pillow,  and  keep  it  free 
from  dust. 

The  bureau  was  made  from  a  plain 
kitchen  table,  the  top  of  which  I  cov- 
ered with  blue  denim.  Over  this  was 
a  piece  of  scrim  two  inches  smaller 
than  the  table  top,  with  a  lace  ruffle 
and  ribbon  rosettes  at  the  corners  to 
hide  the  pins  .that  held  it  in  place. 
I  tacked  a  box-pleated  flounce  of  den- 
im, reaching  to  the  floor,  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  over  this  a 
gathered  flounce  of  the  scrim  with  a 
heading  coming  an  inch  above  the  ta- 
ble top.  The  brass-headed  tacks  used 
proved  an  ornamental  feature,  al- 
though, if  desired,  they  could  easily  be 
hidden  by  ribbon.  I  hung  a  mirror 
with  a  white-painted  frame  above  the 
table,  and  draped  curtains  of  scrim  at 


either  side,  hanging  from  a  big  rosette 
of  blue  ribbon  a  foot  above  the  mirror, 
and  looped  back  to  show  the  glass. 

The  washstand  was  covered  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  I  first  fastened  a 
piece  of  oilcloth  on  the  top  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  underneath  was  the  baby's 
bath  tub  concealed  by  the  flounce,  and 
near  at  hand  when  wanted.  I  bought 
plain  kitchen  chairs  and  treated  them 
to  one  coat  of  white  paint  and  another 
of  white  enamel,  which  gives  a  prettier 
finish  and  can  be  washed.  I  made 
cushions  for  the  seats  and  backs  of  the 
blue  denim  stuffed  with  excelsior,  and 
tied  in  place  with  white  ribbon.  On 
these  I  outlined  little  Dutch  windmills 
and  other  conventional  designs  with 
white  linen  thread. 

I  next  had  recourse  to  the  carpenter, 
who  put  up  for  me  a  set  of  shelves 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  which  ex- 
tended three  feet  along  each  wall. 
There  were  four  of  these,  the  lowest 
one  two  feet  from  the  floor,  making 
them  all  within  easy  reach.  They  were 
painted  white,  and  had  curtains  of 
the  blue  denim  hanging  to  the  floor  in 
front  of  them,  fastened  to  a  brass  rod 
which  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  top 
shelf.  Here  was  a  roomy  wardrobe  for 
Baby's  clothes,  and  the  top  shelf  was  a 
splendid  place  for  her  playthings 
which  were  not  in  everyday  use. 

For  window  seats  I  begged  two  of 
the  wooden  boxes  in  which  shoes  are 
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shipped  from  my  shoe  dealer.  The 
tops  of  these  boxes  were  easily  con- 
verted into  detachable  lids,  by  means 
of  cleats  screwed  across  the  under  side, 
and  were  upholstered  with  a  thick  lay- 
er of  excelsior,  covered  by  the  blue  den- 
im, which  was  firmly  tacked  around 
the  edges  with  brass-headed  tacks. 
The  boxes  were  then  hidden  by  box- 
pleated  flounces  of  the  denim,  and, 
pushed  in  front  of  the  windows,  with  a 
sofa  pillow  or  two,  they  made  very 


comfortable  little  seats,  as  well  as  store- 
houses for  the  playthings,  which  were 
put  away  in  them  at  night. 

Of  course,  cretonne  and  muslin 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a 
bedroom  of  this  sort,  and  any  color 
scheme  desired  could  be  carried  out.  By 
a  little  ingenuity  in  this  way  one  can 
convert  a  dilapidated  old  room  into  a 
dainty  and  most  attractive  one. 

Edith  D.  Blair. 

WasJiington,  D.  C. 


THE  CARE  OF  WEAKLY  CHILDREN. 

BY   JOSIAH   FORREST    KENNEDY,   A.M.,  M.D. 


Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Boar 

In  a  former  communication  to  Baby- 
hood I  plead  for  the  'little"  baby,  stat- 
ing that  if  given  a  proper  chance  it 
might  even  outstrip  in  development 
the  larger — the  "ten-pound  baby."  I 
wish  in  this  number  to  plead  for  the 
so-called  "weakly"  children — the  off- 
spring of  parents  with  constitutional 
or  supposed  hereditary  diseases,  partic- 
ularly with  consumption. 

Such  children  are  generally  believed 
&i  best  to  be  short-lived,  "of  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble;"  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  understand,  if,  in- 
deed, they  live  so  long,  they  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  must 
take  exceptionally  good  care  of  them- 
selves; that  they  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances expose  themselves,  for  con- 
sumption is  in  the  family;  and  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  informed  that  father 
or  mother,  or  some  other  of  the  rela- 


d  of  Health,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

tives  have  died  of  this  frightful  disease. 

Although  the  consensus  of  opinion 
now  is  that  consumption  or  tubercu- 
losis as  such  cannot  be  directly  trans- 
mitted by  parent  to  offspring,  yet  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  children  of  a 
parent  or  parents  so  diseased  are 
more  likely  to  contract  the  disease  and 
less  likely  to  recover.  I  believe  this 
so  firmly  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  afflicted  with 
consumption,  scrofula  or  any  constitu- 
tional disease  should  not  marry.  But 
such  men  and  women  do  marry,  and 
children  are  born  of  such  marriages. 
That  being  the  case,  I  desire  to  help 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  such  chil- 
dren to  rear  them  not  only  to  adult 
life,  but  to  be  robust,  vigorous  men  and 
women.  Can  such  a  thing  be  done? 
It  has  so  often  been  done — especially  in 
cases  of  consumptive  inheritance — that 
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I  think  there  is  every  encouragement 
to  make  the  effort. 

I  shall  only  attempt  in  this  article  to 
treat  of  the  one  affection,  tuberculosis 
— that  all-pervasive  "white  plague" 
which,  yearly,  all  over  the  world  claims 
so  many  victims.  In  what  I  shall  say 
I  do  not  in  any  way  desire  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  anyone  in  the 
germ  theory  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
this  disease.  I  would  not  minimize  the 
importance  of  this  theory,  as  affording 
a  most  practical  basis  for  intelligent 
and  effective  preventive  measures,  ap- 
plicable alike  to  persons  of  all  ages.  I 
heartily  commend  all  methods  of  pre- 
vention that  are  germicidal  in  character, 
believing  that  consumption  is  caused, 
directly,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
presence  and  overwhelming  life  pro- 
cesses of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs  or  in  some  other  organs  of  the 
body.  I  believe  that  these  micro-or- 
ganisms are  now  well-nigh  omnipres- 
ent, and  that  they  are  endowed  with  a 
vitality  that  renders  them  a  constant 
menace  to  the  public  health,  unless  de- 
stroyed by  some  disinfectant,  or  by 
some  conditions  unfavorable  to  their 
growth  and  development. 

I  believe  that  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  preventing  and  curing 
this  disease.  Nearly  all  children  at 
birth,  without  regard  to  parentage, 
have  a  duly  proportioned  chest  develop- 
ment, and  under  proper  management 
would  maintain  the  normal  standard, 
or  even  exceed  it.  The  practical 
thought  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
consumption,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
cases,  is  the  result,  at  least  indirectly, 
of  faulty  breathing.  The  greatest 
enemy  to  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is 


an  abundance  of  oxygen  as  found  in 
pure,  fresh  air.  Dr.  Hambleton,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  in  his  booklet  on  the 
"Suppression  of  Consumption,"  says 
that  "consumption  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  reduction  of  the  breathing  sur- 
face of  the  lungs  below  a  certain  point, 
in  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the 
body,  and  is  solely  produced  by  con- 
ditions that  tend  to  reduce  the  breath- 
ing capacity  of  the  lungs."  Dr.  Ham- 
bleton's  proposition  is  the  basis  of  the 
methods  I  would  apply  for  the  safe 
nurture  and  normal  development  of 
all  children,  especially  of  "weakly  chil- 
dren," who  of  all  others  most  readily 
contract  tubereulosis.  All  children,  es- 
pecially the  weakly  ones,  are  in  danger 
of  being  killed  with  loving,  though  in- 
discreet, care! 

The  baby,  as  soon  as  born,  should  be 
examined  with  reference  to  its  chest 
development — its  lung  capacity.  If  its 
chest  is  full,  and  it  cries  with  a  full 
lusty  voice,  and  has  good  sensible 
parents,  it  is  well  started  from  a  physi- 
cal standpoint,  whether  in  the  palace 
or  in  the  hovel,  whether  weighing  five 
pounds  or  ten  pounds.  The  effort 
should  be  to  maintain  and,  if  possible, 
to  still  further  increase  the  breathing 
capacity.  Measurements  of  the  chest 
should  be  frequently  taken,  and  any 
changes  in  the  contour  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  chest  should  be  carefully 
noted.  If  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
shoulders  to  drop  forward,  or  the  chest 
development  should  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  general  development,  there  is 
danger,  and  the  defect  should  at  once 
be  remedied.  While  the  clothing 
sbordd  be  so  loose  and  of  such  texture 
as  to  afford  warmth  and  perfect  free- 
dom of  movement,  the  shirt  should  be 
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made  snug  enough  behind  at  the  top 
to  draw  the  shoulders  back  slightly,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  their  dropping  for- 
ward, and  should  be  left  open,  or  very 
loosely  buttoned  or  pinned  in  front. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  sit 
erect  the  scapulae  (shoulder  blades) 
should  lie  flat  against  the  posterior  part 
of  the  chest,  and  the  lower  angles  should 
not  project  so  as  to  be  readily  seen  or 
to  easily  admit  of  the  fingers  being 
placed  between  them  and  the  chest 
walls.  If  the  child  or  the  adult  is  in- 
clined to  stoop,  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  blades  is  drawn  forward,  and 
as  these  bones  are  solid  the  lower 
angles  project,  especially  in  lean  peo- 
ple, in  proportion. 

The  child  should  be  allowed  to  crow 
and  cry  and  otherwise  exercise  its  vocal 
and  respiratory  organs  to  its  heart's 
content.  May  not  the  fact  that  the 
good  Susannah  Wesley,  the  mother  of 
the  founder  of  methodism,  was  only 
able  to  "raise"  twelve  or  thirteen  chil- 
dren out  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  be 
owing  to  her  custom  not  to  allow  any 
of  her  children  after  a  certain  age  to 
cry  aloud? 

The  baby  should  early  within  the 
first  month  be  accustomed  to  be  taken 
outdoors — either  carried  or  hauled  in 
its  wagon.  It  should  be  so  clad  and 
protected  as  to  admit  of  its  being  taken 
out  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  As  soon  as  old  enough  its 
muscles,  voice  and  respiratory  organs 
should  be  so  trained  and  developed  as 
to  not  only  effectually  prevent  chest 
deformity  and  corresponding  respira- 
tory deficiency,  but  as  to  daily  promote 
and  maintain  the  freest  and  fullest 
chest  expansion. 

When  reading  during  its  school  life, 


or  when  walking, riding  horseback  or  on 
the  bicycle,  it  should  be  taught  to  sit 
erect,  with  the  shoulders  thrown  back, 
and  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders resting  upon  the  spine  rather  than 
upon  the  chest. 

The  outdoor  treatment  of  consump- 
tives and  of  those  who  have  a  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  the  disease  is 
daily  growing  in  favor.  Of  course, 
diet,  cleanliness  and  an  observance  of 
all  hygienic  and  sanitary  laws  cannot 
be  ignored.  They  are  all  contributory, 
and  yet  greater  than  all  are  unstinted 
and  unrestricted  inspirations  of  God's 
freest  and  best  gift — pure  air.  The 
habit  should  be  cultivated,  and  the 
practice  indulged  in  daily  by  young 
and  old,  of  filling  the  lungs  very  slow- 
ly, through  the  nostrils,  to  their  full- 
est capacity  with  outdoor  air,  holding 
it  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  escape  slowly.  Five  or  six  such 
deep  inspirations  should  be  taken  at 
least  three  or  four  times  each  day. 

There  are  perhaps  none  of  my  read- 
ers but  have  heard  the  remark  that 
such  and  such  an  one,  who  was  in 
poor  health,  would  probably  live  until 
the  falling  of  the  leaves,  and  that  then 
the  end  would  come.  And  these  pre- 
dictions have  very  generally  proved 
true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
approaching  cold  weather  meant  a 
housing  up  of  the  invalid  and  a  depri- 
vation of  what  was  most  essential  to  the 
prolongation  of  life — an  abundance  of 
outdoor  air.  This  open-air  treatment 
of  consumptives  and  of  those  threat- 
ened with  or  predisposed  to  it  has, 
when  faithfully,  systematically,  and 
persistently  carried  out,  given  remark- 
ably favorable  results.  In  Germany 
and  in  some  parts  of  this  country  this 
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treatment  of  consumptives  is  resorted 
to  in  "sanitaria"  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Here  the  inmates  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  regular  life,  nutritious 
food,  such  exercise  and  chest  expansion 
as  can  be  borne,  and,  above  all,  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Even  in  the 
coldest  winter  weather,  patients  after 
gradual  habituation  pass  the  whole 
day  in  the  open  air,  walking,  sitting  or 
lying  in  resting  places  comfortably 
wrapped  in  blankets.  No  claim  is  made 
for  the  advantages  of  climate,  the  es- 
sential and  most  important  thing  be- 
ing an  abundance  of  pure  air,  liberally 
and  systematically  inhaled. 


If  this  treatment  has  such  a  benefit 
upon  the  confirmed  consumptive,  how 
much  more  confidently  it  commends  it- 
self to  the  growing  child!  I  think  it 
could  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the 
very  pains  and  care  taken  with  weakly 
children  to  prevent  exposure  by  care- 
ful housing,  etc.,  are  a  prolific  source  of 
the  disease.  Let  such  children  play 
and  i'omp  all  they  will  out  door,  let 
the  girls  be  "tom-boys"  if  their  sports 
and  activities  take  and  keep  them  out 
doors  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  the 
ruddy  cheek,  sparkling  eye,  buoyant 
>l>irits,  and  well  developed  chest  will 
presage  a  vigorous  manhood  or  woman- 
I  I. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Suggestions  for  Toys. 


All  healthy,  natural  children  have  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
to  supply  them  with  sources  of  inno- 
cent pleasure  is  the  duty  of  every 
parent.    A  lady  once  said  to  me: 

"I  have  often  known  what  it  is  to  want 
money,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  gift  of  a 
million  dollars  could  give  me  half  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  felt  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  and  papa  bought  me  a  little  pewter  tea 
set  as  a  reward  for  keeping  the  baby  quiet. 
I  set  it  in  the  window  where  the  sun  shone 
upon  it,  and  standing  a  little  way  off,  re- 
garded it  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  Had 
it  been  pure  gold  it  would  not  have  enhanced 
its  value  in  my  eyes.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  stood  entranced,  but  the  baby  woke 
and  brought  me  back  to  earth." 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a 
little  time  and  money  in  the  purchase 
of  some  such  gift,  the  memory  of  which 
shall  survive  through  many  painful  ex- 


periences of  after  life.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  children  gen- 
erally appreciate  toys  in  proportion  to 
their  costliness.  If  they  do,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  as  an  evidence  that  the  ob- 
ject for  which  playthings  were  intended 
has  been  frustrated.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  little  girl  who  was  the  possess- 
or of  a  Dutch  doll  with  high  back  comb 
and  painted  hair  was  the  envy  of  her 
less  fortunate  companions,  and  even 
if  it  was  minus  a  limb,  or  the  paint  was 
worn  off  its  face,  it  was  deemed  worthy 
of  such  affection  and  respect  as  I  have 
never  seen  accorded  to  the  walking  and 
talking  dolls  of  our  day,  with  their  long 
lashes  and  golden  hair.  Aunts  and 
grandmothers  condescended  to  notice 
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the  doll,  using  it  as  an  object  lesson 
for  the  future  mothers,  helping  to  de- 
sign its  clothes  and  giving  instruction 
in  the  art  of  sewing.  Glimpses  of  the 
child's  character  and  disposition,  too, 
were  often  obtained  while  she  played 
with  her  doll  and  "made  believe"  that 
she  was  a  real  mother,  not  a  lady  of 
fashion  devoting  herself  to  the  details 
of  an  extravagant  toilet.  Where  chil- 
dren have  a  great  variety  of  toys  their 
attention  is  naturally  divided,  and  they 
care  but  little  for  any  of  them;  in  that 
case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  some 
for  a  season,  that  they  may  be  more  ap- 
preciated when  they  are  returned. 

Toys  of  every  description  are  to  be 
found  in  most  nurseries,  but  not  many 
are  chosen  because,  while  affording  oc- 
cupation, they  also  excite  ingenuity. 
A  few  suggestions  in  this  respect,  al- 
though not  all  novel,  may  be  found 
useful. 

A  box  of  blocks  is  an  excellent  toy, 
and  will  often  keep  a  child  employed 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  building  houses 
and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion. 

A  doll's  house  is  another  desirable 
plaything.  You  can  get  one  complete 
in  every  respect  by  paying  a  large  price 
for  it,  but  your  children  will  be  just 
as  well  pleased  if  you  give  them  one 
of  home  manufacture.  A  tool  box,  or 
any  box  divided  into  compartments,  will 
answer,  and  if  you  will  spend  a  little 
time  and  thought  in  furnishing  it,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  it  not  only 
a  labor  of  love,  but  a  source  of  interest 
to  yourself. 

I  knew  a  family  of  six  little  girls 
whose  father,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, made  all  the  furniture  for  their 
doll's  house.  With  small  pieces  of  well- 


seasoned  wood,  a  jack-knife,  and  sand- 
paper, he  fashioned  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
and  even  bedsteads  and  bureaus,  which 
he  afterwards  stained  and  varnished. 
Most  of  the  work  was  done  while  the 
little  people  were  sleeping,  and  his  wife 
said  she  never  saw  him  happier  than 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  chips, 
unless  it  was  in  the  morning  when  he 
was  greeted  with  joyous  exclamations 
from  one  or  another  of  his  little  daugh- 
ters who  had  discovered  a  new  treas- 
ure in  her  doll's  house. 

Not  many  fathers  are  willing  to  take 
so  much  trouble,  but  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
cure little  sets  of  furniture  in  any  toy 
shop  at  a  trifling  cost.  For  carpets,  a 
piece  of  printed  flannel  or  rep  answers 
nicely;  paper  of  all  colors  and  various 
small  patterns  can  be  found  at  a  sta- 
tioner's, and  put  on  with  little  paste  or 
mucilage.  Curtains  are  easily  ar- 
ranged, but  the  windows  give  more 
trouble.  After  the  opening  has  been 
made  with  a  knife  or  saw,  a  small 
piece  of  mica,  such  as  is  used  for 
stoves,  can  be  fastened  on  the  inside 
with  a  frame  of  card-board  covering  the 
edges,  and  narrow  strips  of  the  same  to 
represent  the  sash.  Pictures  can  be  cut 
out  of  advertising  sheets  and  framed 
with  gilt  paper.  People  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  cannot  obtain  what 
they  wish  from  the  shops,  are  often 
surprised  at  their  own  ingenuity,  and 
would  be  gratified  if  they  realized  how 
many  dollars  they  could  save  by  their 
expedients. 

Some  children  take  pleasure  in  cut- 
ting out  pictures  or  figures,  or  in  draw- 
ing from  imagination.  I  knew  a  little 
girl  who  cut  out  birds  and  animals  with 
remarkable  accuracy  when  she  was 
scarcely  three  years  old.   She  is  now  a 
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distinguished  artist.  Sharp-pointed 
scissors,  of  course,  should  not  be  given 
to  children,  but  they  can  be  had  very 
short  with  rounded  blades. 

A  tool  box  or  printing  press  will 
keep  even  young  boys  out  of  mischief, 
and  afford  them  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, especially  if  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  work  for  the  family. 

Fretfulness  is  often  caused  by  want 
of  occupation,  and  many  a  child  has 
been  given  a  dose  of  medicine  when  a 
little  congenial  employment  would 
have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  A. 
mother  needs  to  have  endless  resources 
within  herself  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  for  "something  to  do," 
which  is  so  perplexing  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  children  and  can- 
not enter  into  their  feelings.    H.  E. 

Christmas  Work  for  Little  Children. 

Among  the  following  suggestions  for 
little  Christmas  presents  which  chil- 
dren will  be  fond  of  preparing  with 
their  own  hands,  there  will  be  found 
many  hints  which  can  be  carried  out 
with  no  expense,  if  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  saving  the  bits  of  pretty 
new  cloth  left  from  dresses,  or  silk 
and  ribbons  from  last  season's  hats. 

Do  not  leave  out  the  boys  in  plan- 
ning work.  Older  boys  may  draw  and 
paint  and  carve,  pink  edges  of  chamois 
skin  and  tie  bows;  the  younger  boys 
may,  with  propriety,  do  just  such 
work  as  the  girls  do.  A  boy  I  know 
sews  quilt  pieces  as  well  as  his  sister  a 
year  older,  but  no  one  ever  calls  him 
girlish — no,  indeed,  he  is  all  boy  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  except  that  he 
can  sew,  dust,  or  wash  potatoes,  and  get 
more  fun  out  of  it  than  his  gentle  sis- 
ter. Let  the  boys  work.  Manliness  doet= 
not  consist  in  awkward  fingers.     •  • 


One  child  of  three  hemmed  a  cheese- 
cloth duster  for  her  grandmother,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  pleasure  to  both.  The 
hem  was  basted  first,  and  the  cloth,  when 
finished,  was  washed,  ironed  and  neatly 
folded,  and  put  in  a  pretty  bag  made 
by  an  older  child.  There  are  tiny 
plush  bags  made  just  large  enough  to 
hold  thimble,  needle,  spool  and  small 
scissors  for  auntie  to  carry  when  she 
goes  out  to  "spend  an  afternoon;" 
larger  bags  of  all  shapes  made  of  all 
materials  to  hold  buttons,  tapes,  balls 
of  yarn  and  twine.  There  are  stocking 
bags,  darning  bags,  sponge  bags  made 
of  rubber  cloth  or  oiled  silk,  clothes- 
pin bags,  coffee-sacking  bags,  made  for 
sister  to  keep  her  rubbers  in  at  school, 
with  a  plain  initial  letter  marked  on 
one  side  in  lead  pencil,  and  then  sewed 
in  etching  stitch  with  embroidery  cot- 
ton or  silk.  Simple  outlines  sewed  in 
this  way  may  be  such  as  suggest  the 
use  of  the  bag,  as  clothes-pins,  hair- 
pins, yarn,  etc. 

There  are  stove  holders,  dainty  hold- 
ers for  the  coffee-pot  handle,  and  iron- 
ing holders.  Coffee  sacking  or  bed  tick- 
ing holders  (12x24  inches),  with  a 
loop  at  each  end,  are  best  for  use 
around  the  oven,  and  the  fancy  stitches 
aroung  the  edge  furnish  work  for  little 
fingers. 

Children  tire  of  patch-work,  but  en- 
joy doing  enough  to  make  a  doll's 
quilt,  and  after  a  sheet  of  wadding  and 
lining  are  basted  on,  they  love  to  tie 
it  and  overcast  the  edge  with  zephyr. 
Fold  back  the  edge  of  each  block,  baste 
them  together,  and  have  them  sewed 
with  the  over-and-over  stitch.  This  is 
a  pretty  gift  for  one  child  to  make  for 
another."  •  • 

A  ball  for  baby  brother  is  made  of 
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eight  oval  pieces  cut  from  suitings  or 
heavy  flannel,  say  eight  inches  long 
and  two  inches  at  the  widest  diameter, 
sewed  overstitch  on  the  right  side  with 
u;i\  silk  thread  and  stuffed  with  raveled 
yarn  from  some  old  garment  or  any 
other  soft  material. 

Doilies  in  linen,  or  lamp  mats  in 
felt  are  found  stamped  in  simple  de- 
signs easily  sewed  hy  a  child  of  five. 
When  wash-silk  is  used  pour  boiling 
water  on  the  skeins  and  shake  them  till 
dry,  and  they  will  stand  washing  much 
better. 

Needle-books  are  always  in  order,  so 
are  chamois  skin  pen-wipers  and  specta- 
cle-wipers, which  may  be  cut  in  the 
form  of  some  leaf  picked  from  the  win- 
dow garden.  Take  a  large  geranium 
leaf  or  abutilon  or  a  very  small  calla 
leaf,  or  a  pressed  maple  or  oak  leaf,  pin 
it  on  the  skin,  outline  with  lead  pencil 
and  cut  with  scissors,  put  in  veins  with 
pen  and  ink  or  water  colors,  sew  to- 
gether the  leaves  at  the  stem  and  tie  a 
narrow  ribbon  around  over  the  sewing. 
A  little  child  can  do  this  alone,  or  he 
can  outline  a  leaf  on  cardboard,  color 
ir,  and  use  it  for  needle-book  covers, 
match-scratchers,  etc.  Mount  the 
seAved,  pricked  or  painted  design  on  the 
back  of  sand-paper,  and  make  a  loop 
and  bow  of  ribbon  to  hand  it  by.  Or 
cut  an  apple  or  pear,  from  stem  to 
blossom,  through  the  center,  lay  the 
half  on  paper,  draw  its  outline,  in- 
cluding the  stem,  cut  out  the  drawing, 
and  use  that  for  a  pattern  to  lay  on 
)our  better  material,  be  it  linen,  card- 
board, or  chamois  skin. 


Children  are  ingenious  if  you  set 
them  to  work  in  the  right  way. 
They  can  roll  paper  lamp-lighters 
and  tie  them  in  neat  bundles. 
They  can  cut  about  fifty  circles 
of  tissue  paper,  in  one  color  or  in 
shades  of  one  color,  string  them  on  a  ( 
strong  twine,  crowd  them  together,  tie 
the  ends  together,  and  make  a  beautiful 
ball  of  shaving  papers  for  Papa.  Or 
they  can  outline  Baby's  stocking  in 
cardboard,  put  etching,  scrap  pictures 
or  painting  on  for  ornament,  cut  shav- 
ing papers  the  same  shape  and  sew 
lightly  on  the  back  of  it  at  the  top,  and 
suspend  with  a  loop  of  ribbon. 

Knitting  through  a  spool  which  has 
four  pins  on  top  is  fascinating  work  for 
a  child,  though  it  is  some  work  for 
mother  to  make  up  these  yards  of  knit- 
ting into  lamp  mats  with  a  crocheted 
edge.  For  grandfather  make  a  chamois 
skin  spectacle  wiper  of  two  oval  pieces 
sowed  together  at  one  end,  or  a 
chamois  skin  spectacle  case.  This  is 
most  suitable  for  eyeglasses. 

Fancy  blotters  and  calendars  and 
sachet  bags  are  easily  made,  especially 
if  children  know  anything  of  kinder- 
garten sewing,  drawing  or  weaving  to 
ornament  the  work  with. 

Pretty  boxes  are  made  by  a  little 
folding  and  cutting.  The  sides  can 
he  ornamented.  Handles  can  be  put 
on.  Many  kindergarten  folds  make 
pretty  bon-bon  boxes.  Old-fashioned 
cornucopias  (horns  of  plenty)  filled  with 
something,  if  desired,  are  also  good  to 
make.  Economy. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Which  is  Right? 

The  two  recent  articles  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  clothing  have  natur- 
ally attracted  my  attention,  not  only 
from  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
my  own  dear  ones,  but  because  my 
home  is  now  in  "Old  England,"  and 
thus  on  the  very  ground  being  dis- 
cussed. To  one  unfamiliar  with  cos- 
iiiopolitan  life  and  without  an  intimate 
kimwledge  of  the  two  English-speak- 
ing nations,  so  identified  by  ties  of  kin- 
ship, associations  and  aims,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  views  expressed  would 
naturally  appear  so  wide  as  to  be  ir- 
reconcilable. But  after  actual  experi- 
ence in  permanent  and  settled  life  in 
both  countries,  I  am  able  to  testify  that 
one's  observation  is  always  attracted  to 
those  features  of  living  which  differ 
from  established  habits  and  ways  in 
one's  own  country,  and  that  we  may 
sometimes  learn  wherein  we  lack  by  the 
quick  eye  of  the  traveler  or  stranger. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  difference  in 
accent,  voice  and  style,  and  all  other 
peculiarities  marking  either  the  Eng- 
lish woman  or  the  American  woman,  are 
only  noticeable  when  either  is  in  the 
other's  country?  What  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  we  do  not  naturally  regard  as 
subject  even  to  kindly  criticism;  it  does 
iiot  attract  our  attention  at  all. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  explains  why 
the  English  writer  on  this  subject  has 
failed  to  notice  the  style  of  dressing 
the  children  of  the  majority,  i.  e.,  those 
that  are  seen  in  every-day  life  in  Lon- 


don. Certainly  the  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  are  seen  on  all  sorts  of  children, 
of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  even 
the  children  of  the  streets  of  London; 
and  if  the  discussion  so  properly  inau- 
gurated by  these  able  articles  will  but 
tend  to  lead  to  observation  of  the  pre- 
vailing styles  of  dressing  children  in 
this  city,  it  must  result  in  a  benefit  to 
the  little  ones. 

1  can  testify  that  the  American 
mother  who  first  wrote  was  quite  right 
in  all  the  points  of  her  observation,  and 
in  regard  to  the  one  mentioned  I  may 
say  that  in  the  private  school  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  which  my  own  lit- 
tle daughters  attend,  at  least  one  sweet 
little  girl  was  clothed  all  of  last  win- 
ter in  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  al- 
though guarded  by  wraps  in  going  and 
returning  from  school.  The  display  of 
clothing  of  this  kind  on  sale  in  all  the 
shop  windows  establishes  the  extent 
of  this  fashion. 

When  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
neglected  children,  which  are  pitiable 
in  any  country,  are  increased  by  the 
fashioning  of  their  humble  garments 
according  to  this  system,  it  appears  to 
be  a  worthy  aim  to  seek  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  fault  by  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion. To  agitate,  study,  observe  and 
see  which  is  right,  and  to  learn  from 
each,  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mary  Stehley  Tucker, 
Torrisdalc,  Perry  Vale,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.  E. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answeb  to  Cobbespondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Cleft  Palate  and  Hare  Lip. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  the  trouble  called  "cleft  palate"  or 
"hare  lip"  be  easily  cured?  Are  its  symp- 
toms unmistakable?  N.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Cleft  palate  and  hare  lip  are  not  the 
same  trouble,  but  allied  ones.  Both 
are  due  to  a  defect  of  development,  the 
parts  from  which  the  face  is  made  up 
not  being  completely  fused.  Hare  lip 
is  more  frequent  than  cleft  palate.  It 
may  occur  on  one  or  both  sides,  the 
splits  in  the  lip  being  below  the  nos- 
trils, never  in  the  middle.  The  cleft 
palate  may  involve  the  soft  palate  or 
the  hard  palate  as  well.  Hare  lip  can 
generally  be  cured  by  an  operation  of 
no  great  difficulty,  although  involving 
some  nicety  to  obtain  the  most  elegant 
results.  The  operation  for  cleft  palate 
is  more  difficult,  but  usually  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

There  are  no  symptoms  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word.  There  is  a 
very  evident  physical  defect.  If  the 
defect  be  so  great  as  to  interfere  with 
nursing,  nutrition  is  difficult,  and  in 
one  sense  the  symptoms  of  the  result- 
ing inanition  might  be  attributed  to 
the  causative  defect. 

The  Influence  of  Stories. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  boy  nearly  three  and  a  half  years 
old  who  is  very  fond  of  stories.  I  can  do 
more  with  him,  and  he  will  do  more  for  me, 


if  I  tell  him  a  story  than  in  any  other  way. 

Is  there  any  danger  or  harm  likely  to  come 
to  the  boy  from  it?  If  not,  what  class  of 
stories  shall  I  tell  him,  and  what  are  some 
good  books  of  poems  and  stories  suitable  to 
his  age?  J.  H. 

Denver,  Col. 

"We  believe  the  practice  of  story-tell- 
ing to  be  a  good  one.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage is  its  tendency  to  awaken  the 
child's  interest  in  new  things,  and  to 
broaden  the  interests  already  awakened. 
The  child  to  whom  stories  are  told 
frequently  and  well  comes  to  re- 
gard a  story  as  being  in  itself  some- 
thing sure  to  interest,  and  will  rapidly 
acquire  the  habit  of  close  and  ac- 
tive attention  to  anything  told  in 
story  form.  Here  lies  the  story  tell- 
er's opportunity.  By  a  judicious  choice 
of  subjects  he  can  arouse  in  the  mind 
of  his  child  curiosity  as  to  the  more 
striking  and  picturesque  features  of  al- 
most any  department  of  knowledge. 
History,  geography,  natural  history, 
can  all  by  well-told  tales  be  given  an 
attractiveness  to  the  young  child  which 
will  last  into  his  later  days  of  study. 
By  laying  stress  on  the  power  of  stories 
to  arouse  and  guide  the  child's  desire 
for  knowledge,  we  do  not  mean  to  un- 
derestimate the  influence  of  stories  of 
a  different  type — fairy  tales,  comic 
verses,  etc.,  in  stimulating  the  child's 
imagination  and  sense  of  humor.  Good 
fairy  tales  (those  of  Andersen  represent 
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the  kind  we  mean  better  than  those  of 
Grimm  or  the  "Arabian  Nights"), 
which  are  fanciful  without  being  fan- 
tastic, ought  to  be  almost  purely  bene- 
ficial in  their  effect  on  the  somewhat 
unimaginative  mind  of  the  average 
small  boy.  Many  of  the  commoner 
stories  seem  to  us,  however,  open  to 
objection  as  presenting  to  the  young 
child  accounts  of  evils  of  whose  exis- 
tence it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  ignorant. 

That  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  moral  influence  of  the  stories  told, 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say.  One  dan- 
ger to  be  here  guarded  against  is  that 
of  making  the  moral  element  too  prom- 
inent. Children  are  quicker  than  we 
are  apt  to  believe  in  seeing  through,  and 
being  offended  at,  the  unreality  of 
many  stories  built  up  clumsily  to  point 
an  obtrusive  moral.  Finally,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  stories 
told  too  exciting  or  strange.  Highly 
spiced  children's  stories  are  as  bad  for 
children  as  is  highly  spiced  literature 
(in  another  sense)  for  adults.  The 
evil  in  each  case  is  the  disappearance 
of  interest  in  what  is  commonplace  and 
normal.  A  great  advantage  in  nature 
stories  of  one  sort  or  another  is  that 
they  fix  the  child's  interest  on  common 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  about 
him. 

As  to  the  books  for  so  young  a  child, 
advice  is  difficult.  "Baby  World"  of- 
fers a  good  medley  of  stories  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  early  numbers  of  the 
"Natural  History  Series,"  by  Johonnot 
(American  Book  Company);  "Feathers, 
Furs  and  Fins"  (Estes  &  Lauriat); 
"Seed  Babies"  and  "Little  Nature 
Studies  for  Young  People"  (Ginn  & 
Co.),  are  good  reservoirs  of  natural  his- 


tory stories.  Historical  subjects  adapt- 
ed to  a  child  can  be  drawn  from  mem- 
ory, and  a  glance  at  the  contents  of 
any  physical  geography  will  suggest 
topics  which  could  be  made  interest- 
ing to  children  but  little  older  than 
yours.  The  "Heart  of  Oak"  books  (D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.)  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  advanced  for  your  child,  but  for 
children  who  can  read  they  contain 
the  best  selection  of  readings  that  we 
know  of. 


Want  of  Symmetry  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Head. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  since 
I  cannot  find  anything  in  my  valued  Baby- 
hood to  guide  me  to  an  understanding  of 
the  deformity  of  my  little  daughter's  head. 
She  is  nearly  eight  weeks  old,  was  born 
easily,  after  what  the  competent  doctor 
called  a  quick,  normal  labor.  Neither  he 
nor  the  nurse  noticed  anything  out  of  the 
way.  But  since  I  have  had  entire  charge,  I 
notice  that  the  right  side  of  the  forehead 
is  slightly  more  prominent  than  the  left, 
and  bulges  more  in  the  region  of  the  tem- 
ple than  is  the  case  on  the  left  side.  The 
back  bulges  also  on  the  left. 

Can  you  not  help  me  to  know  whether 
the  condition  is  serious,  although  she  gives 
no  sign  of  being  unlike  any  healthy  baby? 
Can  or  should  anything  be  done  to  remedy 
this?  I  cannot  afford  to  consult  specialists, 
but  I  will  try  to  do  so  if  you  advise  it. 

A.  M. 

The  points  to  be  determined  are:  Is 
the  distortion  more  than  the  want  of 
symmerty  which  is  within  normal  lim- 
its, and  is  it  increasing  or  diminishing? 
You  would  have  saved  time  by  asking 
the  physician  who  attended  you  in 
labor  if  he  noticed  any  change.  The 
commonest  cause  of  distortion  of  the 
head  is  rickets,  and  we  have  seen  the 
oblique  form  depending,  as  we  believed, 
upon  this  peculiarity,  but  it  is  not  often 
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developed  so  early.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  suckle  the  infant  or 
whether  it  is  artificially  fed.  You 
would  better  ask  your  physician's  opin- 
ion, and  if  he  cannot. help  you,  he  can 
(as  you  live  in  a  city  which  probably 
has  specialists)  refer  you  to  a  clinic 
where  you  can  get  a  valuable  opinion 
without  expense. 

No  Need  of  Change  of  Pood  ;  The  Begin- 
nings and  Treatment  of  Stammering. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  little  daughter  of  six  months  has 
been  brought  up  on  Nestle's  Food,  which  has 
agreed  with  her  from  the  start.  She  is  as 
happy  and  plump  a  child  as  you  can  wish 
to  see.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  noticed 
that  she  is  rather  nervous.  She  starts  in 
her  sleep,  and  shows  a  good  deal  of  impa- 
tience when  things  do  not  go  exactly  as  it 
suits  her  little  head.  She  has  unusually 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  we  are  somewhat 
anxious  on  this  account,  as  such  eyes  are 
generally  considered  a  sign  of  nervousness. 
I  ought  to  say  that  we  try  to  keep  her  as 
quiet  as  possible.  Do  you  think  that  she 
needs  some  other  food?  She  has  been  get- 
ting a  taste  of  egg  once  in  a  while. 

(2.)  Her  brother  of  five  has,  since  his  re- 
covery from  a  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
shown  signs  of  stuttering.  He  is  sometimes 
unable  to  express  himself  at  all,  and,  espe- 
cially when  beginning  a  sentence,  he  re- 
peats certain  words,  although  he  may  after- 
wards speak  quite  well  for  hours.  How  does 
one  know  whether  this  is  a  real  case  of  stut- 
tering? Is  it  necessary  to  begin  treating 
him?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment? 

Sedalia,  Mo.  R.  D. 

(1.)  We  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
changing  a  food  which,  on  your  own 
evidence,  has  agreed  with  the  child 
so  well  from  the  start.  The  signs  of 
nervousness  are  not  very  pronounced. 
"Unusually  brilliant  black  eyes"  cer- 
tainly are  not  one  of  them,  neither  is 
impatience  a  necessary  indication  of 


physical  ill-health.  Even  young  chil- 
dren may  display  a  temper  which  calls 
for  self-restraint  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  rather  than  for  a  pre- 
scription on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 
The  egg  we  consider  most  objection- 
able for  so  young  a  child. 

(2.)  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with 
cases  of  stammering  at  this  age.  The 
beginnings  may  often  be  slight  and 
scarcely  noticeable  either  to  the  child 
or  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  take  strenuous  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  further  development  of  the  evil. 
Usually,  the  child  will  not  outgrow  the 
trouble.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely 
to  grow  with  the  child's  growth,  and 
what  originally  may  have  been  but 
carelessness  is  apt  to  become  a  per- 
manent defect.  The  treatment  of  so 
young  a  child  calls  for  gentleness  and 
calmness,  for  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
promote  stammering  as  fear  and  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  child.  When 
a  mother  perceives  that  her  child  has 
the  habit  of  repeating  syllables  or  let- 
ters or  of  incorrectly  pronouncing 
words  or  syllables,  she  must  not  let  this 
pass  by  unnoticed,  but  she  must  quietly 
and  distinctly,  and  without  startling 
the  child  by  too  sudden  interruption, 
utter  the  wrongly  pronounced  word  or 
syllable,  and  cause  the  little  one  to  re- 
peat it  in  like  manner.  If  the  mother 
has  failed  to  understand  the  child,  let 
her  cause  it  slowly  to  repeat  its  words — 
always,  however,  without  startling  it  by 
too  sudden  or  violent  commands — and 
let  her  make  it  a  rule  never  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  a  child  which  it  has 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  uttered.  So- 
young  a  child  cannot,  of  course,  be 
systematically  treated,  but  it  can  be 
made  to  speak  slowly.      The  most 
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important  tiling  is  to  accustom  it  to 
take  breath  before  it  begins  to  speak. 
A  good  plan  is  to  tell  the  child  short, 
simple  stories,  pausing  in  the  recital, 
and  letting  it  repeat  part  after  part 
slowly  and  distinctly.  Gymnastic  ex- 
ercises are,  a  little  later  on,  of  great 
value.  If  the  trouble  is  persistent, 
systematic  treatment  on  the  part  of 
trained  and  conscientious  instructors 
will  be  called  for.  There  are  in  this 
city  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  some  good  institutions  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Use  of  Borax  for  the  Scalp. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  borax  in- 
stead of  soap  for  washing  a  baby's  hair  will 
injure  either  the  hair  or  the  scalp? 

My  little  girl  is  nearly  two  years  old, 
and  her  hair  is  getting  so  long  that  when 
I  wash  it  with  soap  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  all  of  the  soap  out.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised to  try  borax,  but  was  afraid  it  might 
injure  the  hair  if  used  right  along.  Her 
scalp  has  always  been  very  clean,  never 
showing  a  sign  of  dandruff  or  scurf,  so  that 
I  only  have  to  wash  it  often  enough  to  keep 
it  free  from  dust. 

So.  Evanston,  111.  M.  S.  C. 

Used  as  rarely  as  you  do,  to  wash 
the  child's  hair,  it  will  not  do  harm. 
Use  it  in  weak  solution,  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  quart  of  water.  You  really  do  not 
need  to  use  anything  but  plain  warm 
water. 


Condensed  Replies . 

Mrs.  C.  T).  V.,  Salt  Lake  City.— We 
disapprove  of  the  book.  We  cannot 
go  into  details  for  want  of  space.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  diet  part  to 
which  you  allude   we  consider  to  be 


very  mischievous.  It  is  not  founded 
upon  any  scientific  ground,  and  the  pe- 
culiar statements  of  the  book  would 
excite  laughter  among  trained  physi- 
cians if  they  did  not  do  so  much  harm 
when  followed. 

Mrs.  D.  R.,  San  Francisco. — 
Your  question  of  feeding  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  one  off-hand.  When 
a  child  shows,  as  does  yours,  a  decided 
tendency  to  reject  its  food,  it  requires 
careful  watching  by  a  physician  who  is 
competent  to  judge  of  the  causes  of  its 
rejection.  In  this  particular  case  the 
food  which  the  child  was  taking  at 
first  he  threw  up.  That  proposed  by 
the  "eminent  physician"  also  was 
thrown  up,  so  instead  of  giving  the 
physician  a  chance  to  change  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apparent  needs,  you 
put  the  child  back  upon  the  first  food, 
already  known  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This 
seems  to  us  very  unwise.  We  think 
your  safest  plan  is  to  go  back  to  the 
physician  or  to  some  other  good  one. 
Guesswork-changing  is  hazardous  busi- 
ness. 

E.  R.  G.,  Kansas  City;  O.S., Roches- 
ter, N.  Y .,  and  Other  Subscribers. — We 
are  always  glad  to  receive  photographs 
of  "Babyhood"  children,  but  cannot 
promise  to  use  them  all  on  our  cover 
pages.  Speaking  generally,  we  aim  to 
reproduce  only  those  pictures  which 
are  characteristic  of  a  certain  phase  of 
child-life  or  are  particularly  striking 
in  other  ways.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  photograph  be  distinct,  of  the 
proper  size,  and  well  adapted  to  repro- 
duction. Photographs  made  by  ama- 
teurs rarely  come  up  to  these  require- 
ments. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


A  Habit  to  be 
Overcome. 


— The  liquor  habit, 
the  tobacco  habit 
and  the  morphine 
habit — these  are  all  deplorable  enough, 
but  they  are  recognized  and  opposed. 
Systematic  plans  for  ridding  the  world 
of  them  are  in  existence;  "cures"  are 
advertised  and  accomplished,  but  there 
is  another  habit  as  powerful  as  either, 
and  unchecked  from  not  having  scien- 
tific recognition.  It  is  found  in  our 
very  homes,  and  the  victim  is — I  dis- 
like to  write  it — the  mother. 

The  more  or  less  definite  and  under- 
stood name  of  the  habit  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  "nagging."  None  among  the 
family  of  habits  in  the  habits  of  fami- 
lies is  more  pernicious  and  far-reaching, 
I  think.  "George,  don't  do  that!" 
"Clara,  be  more  careful!"  "Freddie, 
pull  your  bib  up  closer  to  your  neck. 
Now  you're  getting  the  gravy  on  your 
coat  sleeves.  How  often  have  I  told 
you  to  move  your  cup  before  you've," 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  libitum  and  ad  nauseam. 

The  instant  the  little  ones  are  within 
the  house  it  begins  with:  "Go  wipe  your 
feet,  now;  don't  come  into  this  house 
and  drag  the  mud  all  over  my  clean 
carpets.  One  would  think  you  were 
born  in  a  barn.  Now,  please,  do  wash 
your  face  before  coming  to  the  table. 
Lily,  don't  make  up  such  a  face  when 
you  comb  your  hair."  Have  you, 
reader,  ever  heard  this  sort  of  thing? 
You  haven't  lived  within  the  sound  of 
the  process  called  "bringing  up  chil- 
dren" if  not. 

"But  the  children  need  reprimand- 
ing," says  the  Naggist.  I  admit  the  lit- 
tle minds  are  infinitely  thoughtless  at 


times,  and  careless  to  a  point  of  exas- 
peration, too,  perhaps;  but  will  con- 
stant, irritating  admonition  remedy  it? 
Do  not  believe  it;  quite  the  contrary. 
Children  become  so  used  to  it  that  the 
only  notice  they  take  of  it  is  to  assimi- 
late the  atmosphere  of  petty  trouble 
and  "pass  it  along"  in  their  own  con- 
taminated manners. 

If  one  who  nags  could  be  made  to 
see  the  disagreeableness  of  her  habit 
and  the  seriousness  of  its  results,  I  am 
sure  she  would  take  pains  to  overcome 
it.  Not  easy  is  it,  after  the  terrible 
habit  has  become  deep-seated.  But  it 
can  be  done  if  work  is  begun  and  pros- 
ecuted from  within.  The  way? 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  I 
suggest,  incidentally,  that  a  raising  of 
the  eyebrows,  a  gesture,  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, are  all,  in  their  places,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  ever-repeated  nagging  of 
the  child  to  do  this  and  that. 

The  owl  is  a  wise  bird,  proverbially. 
Yet  during  the  day,  notwithstanding 
his  eyes  are  wide  open,  perhaps,  much 
goes  on  before  him  unnoticed.  It  is 
a  hint  to  one  afflicted  with  the  "nag- 
ging" habit.  Let  a  good  deal  pass  by 
unnoticed.  Swallow  your  feelings  or 
fears  that  such  ignoring  will  spoil  the 
child,  and  watch  him  grow  up  un- 
spoiled. 

P.  S. — Just  as  I  finished  the  above, 
the  front  door  was  opened  and  slammed, 
and  a  pair  of  muddy  shoes  started  up 
the  stairs,  with  no  thought  of  the  foot- 
rug,  the  shoe-scraper  or  boot  brush, 
waiting  patiently  for  use  at  such  times. 
I  caught  myself  crying  out  crossly, 
"Here,  why  don't  you — ?"  when  my 
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mind  recalled  my  own  words  of  caution 
here  recorded.  How  hard  it  is  to  con- 
trol our  impatience! — W. 


— I  want  to  say  a 

The  Value  of  Re-  few  wor(Js  relative 
moving  Enlarged 

Tonsils.         to  enlarged  tonsils, 
with  the  view  of  en- 
couraging hesitating  parents  in  their 
removal  from  children  who  are  suffer- 
ing by  their  presence. 

Articles  enough  have  been  written 
about  this  diseased  condition  of  the 
throat,  so  that  an  intelligent  mother 
must  realize  the  very  bad  effects  follow- 
ing neglect  in  the  matter.  I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
happiness  of  my  whole  family  has  been 
secured  by  a  five-minute  operation  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  weeks  by  the  removal 
of  an  adenoid  growth  behind  the  nose. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  enlarged  ton- 
sils in  the  case  of  my  little  girl  was  the 
growth  behind  the  nose.  Ether  had 
to  be  administered,  but  in  half  an  hour 
the  child  felt  all  right,  and  within  an 
hour  was  playing  as  usual — minus  the 
cough  that  night  which  had  been  with 
her  time  out  of  mind. 

Given  a  good  doctor  or  surgeon — I 
went  to  the  best  throat  specialist  in 
Boston — there  is  practically  no  danger. 
Often  there  may  be  more  subsequent 
trouble  than  my  little  one  (six  years 
old)  experienced,  as  she  was  in  perfect 
health;  but  I  would  urge  action  at 
once  in  the  case  of  every  child  suffering 
as  described.  Open-mouthed,  cough- 
filled  slumber  at  night  may,  by  a 
speedy,  simple  operation,  be  replaced 
by  sweet  dreams,  plenty  of  air  for  full 
lungs,  and  healthfulness  of  body  and 
mind. — S. 


— That  children  are 
„  .  ,,  conceived  in  wick- 

"  Acquisitiveness  " 

and  its  Cure.  edness  and  brought 
forth  in  sin  is  the 
firm  belief  of  a  great  many  good  peo- 
ple. Certainly  there  are  cases  among 
children  where  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  otherwise  explain  a  disposition 
to  "borrow"  coveted  things  and  fail  to 
return  them.  Such  an  instance  of 
diminutive  criminality  has  occurred  re- 
cently under  my  own  roof,  and  a  meth- 
od we  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  after  the  failure  of  all  usual 
means,  may  personally  interest  some 
reader  of  these  lines,  or  prove  a  hint 
upon  which  she  may  act  in  another's 
aid,  perhaps. 

C         was  afflicted  with  a  love  for 

the  root  of  all  evil.  I  say  afflicted,  for 
he  actually  seemed  helpless  to  resist  a 
temptation  to  take  money,  be  it  a  few 
cents  lying  about  the  house,  a  dime 
given  him  for  the  Sunday-school  col- 
lection, or  larger  sums  supposed  to  be 
safely  left  in  his  papa's  trouser  pockets. 
We  removed  the  source  of  trouble  as  far 
as  possible  and  punished  him  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  from  gentle  to  severe,  in 
the  attempt  to  stop  the  terrible  habit, 
for  habit  it  seemed  to  have  become. 

Being  located  for  the  summer  near 
a  fir-tree  grove,  and  desiring  to  make 
"fir  pillows"  of  the  young  tips  of  limbs, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  herein  lay  the 
solution  of  our  difficulty.   This  is  what 

we  did:  We  offered  master  C  a  cent 

for  each  bag  of  fir  tips  (equal  to  a 
'"C-pound"  paper  bag)  he  would  pick 
and  bring  home.  In  this  arrangement 
our  young  friend  found  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  honestly  accumulating  cash; 
learning  that  "by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
we  must  earn  our  bread,"  and  feeling 
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the  delight  of  receiving  just  reward. 
At  the  same  time  he  found  less  desire 
to  misappropriate  the  property  of 
others,  when  a  way  was  opened  for 
legitimate  acquisition.  There  was  no 
limit  placed.  He  might  work  all  day 
among  the  balsamic  odors,  in  the  cool 
of  the  shade,  if  he  would,  and  receive 
a  good,  candy-purchasing  United  States 
cent  for  each  little  bag  he  filled  with 
fir  tips.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  cent 
a  day — sometimes  none — would  cover 
his  earnings;  but  there  was  the  outlet 
for  his  desire,  and  it  cured  him  of 
petty  theft  completely. 

We  believe  there  is  good  material  in 
this  experience  for  the  enlightenment 
of  some  puzzled  people,  for  there  are 
many  loving  parents  whose  hearts  have 
been  grieved  and  stung  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  dear  child  has  apparently 
started  on  an  endless  road  that  is 
bound  to  grow  more  stony  as  time 
passes. 

"Acquisitiveness"  is  a  characteristic 
unusually  strong  in  some  children.  It 
must  be  governed  and  guided  wisely  for 
it  cannot  be  suppressed.  Little  rills 
that  waste  their  water  should  be  turned 
in  their  courses — not  dried  up. — T. 

— Of  all  festivals  of 

The  Spirit  of        the  year  the  Christ- 
Christmas  . 

Giving.  rnas  festival  is  per- 

haps the  least  un- 
derstood, that  is,  if  one  judges  by  the 
general  observations  of  the  day.  Why 
do  we  celebrate  Christmas?  What  are 
we  celebrating?  Is  it  not  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  love,  unselfish  love, 
that  has  ever  been  revealed  to  man? 
And  how,  as  a  rule,  are  children  taught 
to  observe  it?  Usually  by  expecting  an 
undue  amount  of  attention,  an  unlimit- 


ed amount  of  injudicious  feeding,  and  a 
selfish  exaction  of  unneeded  presents. 
Thus  egotism,  greed  and  selfishness  are 
fostered. 

The  Christmas  season  should  be  the 
season  in  which  the  joy  of  giving  is 
greater  than  that  of  receiving.  For 
weeks  beforehand,  the  mother  can  lay 
her  plans  by  which  each  child  in  the 
family  may  make  something,  may  do 
without  something,  or  in  some  way 
may  earn  money  for  the  purchase  of 
something  which  is  to  add  to  his 
Christmas  joy  by  enabling  him  to 
give  to  those  he  loves  and  also  to  the 
unfortunate  who,  but  for  his  thought- 
fulness,  would  be  without  a  Christmas 
"cheer."  In  this,  of  course,  the  mother 
must  join  heart  and  soul,  else  the 
giving  will  become  a  mere  formal  obli- 
gation. 

Little  children,  when  rightly  trained, 
enjoy  the  putting  of  themselves  into 
preparations  by  which  they  are  to  sur- 
prise and  please  others,  fully  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  they  enjoy  the  receiv- 
ing of  presents.  Let  me  contrast  two 
preparations  for  Christmas  that  have 
passed  under  my  own  eye.  In  the  one 
case  I  chanced  to  be  in  one  of  those 
crowded  toy  stores  where  hurried, 
tried  women  are  trying  to  fill  out  their 
lists  of  supposed  obligations  for  the 
Christmas  season.  All  was  confusion 
and  hurry,  impatience  and  more  or 
less  ill-humor.  My  attention  was  di- 
rected towards  a  handsomely  dressed 
mother,  leading  by  the  hand  an  over- 
dressed little  girl  about  eight  years  of 
age.  The  tones  of  the  mother's  voice 
struck  like  a  discord  through  my  soul. 
"Come  on!"  said  she  petulantly  to  the 
child,  who  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
admire  some  new  toy.  "Come  on,  we 
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have  got  to  get  her  something,  and  we 
may  as  well  buy  her  a  couple  of  dolls. 
They'll  be  broken  to  pieces  in  three 
weeks'  time,  but  that's  no  matter  to  us. 
Come  on;  I've  no  time  to  waste."  This 
last  was  accompanied  by  an  impatient 
jerk  of  the  loitering  child's  arm.  Thus, 
what  should  have  been  the  joy  of 
Christmas-giving  was  made  to  that 
child  a  disagreeable,  unwilling  and  use- 
less expenditure  of  money.  What  part 
of  the  real  Christmas  spirit,  the  God 
spirit  "which  so  loved  the  world,"  could 


possibly  come  to  a  child  from  such  a 
preparation  for  Christmas  as  this? 
Isor  is  this  an  unusual  instance.  Go 
into  any  of  our  large  stores  just  before 
Christmas  and  you  will  see  scores  of 
women  checking  off  their  lists  in  a 
way  which  shows  the  relief  of  having 
"one  more  present  settled."  All  the 
great,  true,  beautiful  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas joy  is  gone,  and  a  mere  commer- 
cial transaction,  oftentimes  a  vulgar 
display,  has  taken  its  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  go  with  me  into 


A  TESTIMONIAL 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  effect  of  Mellin's  Food 
in  the  case  of  my  own  baby,  who  is  doing  as  well  as  any 
child  of  one  year  could  possibly  do.  She  was  quite  a  good 
test  for  it  too,  as  her  mother's  milk  was  never  sufficient  for 
her,  consequently  she  was  always  backward  and  1  was  com- 
pelled to  give  an  extra  feed  of  cow's  milk  from  the  time  she 
was  six  months  old  and  compelled  to  wean  her  altogether  at 
the  age  of  ten  months,  at  which  time  I  put  her  exclusively 
upon  cow's  milk  prepared  with 

MELLIN'S  FOOD. 

After  I  got  her  upon  Mellin's  Food  alone  we  had  no  more 
trouble  with  her.  Another  great  advantage  I  find  in  this  food 
is  the  fact  that  the  taste  of  Mellin's  Food  and  milk  so  nearly 
resembles  good  rich  milk  with  plenty  of  cream  in  it  that  it 
does  not  destroy  the  child's  taste  for  good  milk  in  its  natural 
state. 

1  think  your  food  is  a  good  thing  and  I  am  anxious  to 
see  it  in  general  use. 

J.  S.  Wallingford,  M.D. 
508  Lexington  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

DOLIBER=GOODALE   COMPANY,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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a  quiet,  peaceful  home.  See  the  smil- 
ing mother  gather  around  her  the  little 
group  of  eager  children.  Listen  to  the 
tones  of  her  voice  when  she  says,  "Oh, 
children,  children;  you  don't  know 
what  a  happy  time  I  am  going  to  let 
\ou  have  this  Christmas.  Just  guess, 
each  one  of  you,  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  make  this  the  gladdest,  brightest, 
happiest  Christmas  that  ever  was!" 

Look  into  the  eager  little  faces  antici- 
pating a  new  joy,  knowing  from  past 
experiences  that  the  joy  means  effort, 
endeavor,  self-control  and  self-denial; 
nevertheless,  that  it  means  happiness, 
too.  Listen  to  the  eager  questions  and 
plans  of  the  children  and  then  hear 
the  announcement,  "No,  better  than 
that!     I  am  going  to  let  each  one 


of  you  be  a  little  Santa  Glaus. 
I  am  going  to  let  each  one  of 
you  make  not  only  papa  and  grandma 
happy,  but  also  some  dear  little  child 
vi  ho  might  not  have  a  happy  Christmas 
unless  we  get  it  for  him."  Listen,  as  I 
have  listened,  to  the  clapping  of  hands 
after  such  an  announcement.  Look  at 
the  light  that  comes  into  the  eyes.  No- 
tice the  eager  look  of  interest  upon 
each  face  as  all  begin  to  plan  out  the 
v  ork.  Go,  as  I  have  gone,  morning 
after  morning  and  see  these  same  chil- 
dren working  patiently  and  continu- 
ously upon  the  little  gifts  which  are  to 
make  Christmas  happier  for  someone 
else.  Will  you  then  need  to  ask  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  truer  way  of 
celebrating  Christmas? — R. 
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MOUTH-BREATHING  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 
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NY  ONE  who  examines  a 
number  of  children  from  one 
to  three  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards  will  find  that  a  certain 


number  of  them  habitually  breathe 
through  the  mouth,  rather  than  through 
the  nose.  Although  probably  but  few 
persons  would  answer  wrongly  if  asked 
which  of  the  two  orifices  was  intended 
by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion, yet,  if  a  feeling  of  doubt  should 
be  experienced,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  nearest  healthy  baby 
for  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  breathing  is 
instinctively  performed  through  the 
nose,  the  mouth  taking  no  part.  Even 
though  the  lips  be  parted,  the  tongue  is 
drawn  against  the  hard  palate  and  ef- 
fectually prevents  the  entrance  of  air. 

Nasal  respiration,  adopted  thus  in- 
stinctively at  birth,  remains  throughout 
life  the  natural  method,  provided  no 
hindrance  to  it  arises.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  any  reason  the  child  is  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  air  through  the  nose, 
the  mouth  must  be  called  into  play,  and 
if  this  continues  for  any  length  of  time 
.a  habit  of  mouth -breathing  is  inevita- 
bly created,  which  upon  the  sensitive 


organism  has  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  directly 
injurious  effect  due  to  the  contact  of 
cold,  damp,  or  dust-laden  air  upon  the 
delicate  structures  of  the  throat  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  lungs.  Normally, 
by  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  passages 
within  the  nose,  the  inspired  air  is 
warmed  to  nearly  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  at  the  same  time  filtered 
from  all  floating  particles.  It  can  thus 
be  readily  seen  that  a  mouth-breathing 
child  is  liable,  on  the  least  exposure,  to 
experience  a  variety  of  inflammations, 
such  as  sore  throat,  false  or  spasmodic 
croup  and  bronchitis.  Furthermore,  the 
dangers  of  contracting  consumption  are 
greatly  increased  by  an  established  habit 
of  mouth-breathing.  Since  consumption 
is  a  germ  disease,  most  frequently  ac- 
quired by  breathing  into  the  lungs  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  suspended  in  the 
air,  the  important  role  of  the  nose  in 
preventing  this  disease  is  evident.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  everyone  breathed 
habitually  through  the  nose,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  open  the  mouth  in 
an  infected  atmosphere,  consumption 
would  be  a  rare  disease,  instead  of 
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heading  the  mortality  lists,  as  it  does 
now. 

Although  disturbances  of  health, 
such  as  these,  are  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  render  persistent  mouth-breathing 
in  a  child  an  object  of  attention  to 
parents,  yet  there  are  other  indirect 
consequences  liable  to  endanger  seri- 
ously the  little  one's  comfort,  happiness 
and  good  looks.  Almost  invariably' 
there  takes  place  after  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interruption  to  nasal  res- 
piration, a  marked  alteration  in  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  of  the  chest,  ac- 
companied not  infrequently  by  a  dis- 
tinct impairment  of  intelligence.  Just 
why  this  result  should  occur  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  soft  and  rapidly  growing  tissues  of 
the  young  are  readily  influenced  by  ap- 
parent slight  and  remote  causes. 

If  now  we  look  at  a  child  who  has 
been  obliged  for  a  year  or  more  to 
breathe  through  the  mouth  from  an  ob- 
struction to  nasal  respiration,  we  shall 
find  that  the  following  deviations  from 
the  natural  and  normal  condition  have 
taken  place.  We  shall  be  first  struck  by 
the  more  or  less  vacant  expression  of 
the  face,  which  is  due  partly  to  the 
open  mouth,  partly  to  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and 
partly  to  an  actual  diminution  in 
brightness  and  mental  activity.  The 
child  not  only  appears,  but  is,  backward 
in  learning  to  speak  and  in  the  other 
use  of  its  faculties,  a  condition  which  is 
aggravated  if,  as  it  often  the  case,  a 
certain  amount  of  deafness  is  also  pres- 
ent. 

In  the  next  place,  we  shall  find  that 
the  nose  appears  narrow  and  pinched, 
while  the  cheeks  are  flattened,  and  the 
upper  jaw,  instead  of  being  well  round- 


ed in  front,  is  undeveloped  and  pointed, 
so  that  the  front  teeth  are  crowded  to- 
gether and  readily  decay.  I  have  ac- 
tually seen  the  two  middle  front-teeth 
standing  directly  in  front  of  what 
should  have  been  the  two  teeth  on  each 
side.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  re- 
course alone  to  the  dentist  will  only 
partially  help  this  condition  as  long  as 
the  cause  which  brought  it  about  con- 
tinues to  act. 

Associated  with  these  alterations  in 
the  looks  of  the  child  are  numerous 
symptoms,  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  the  indistinct  speech,  the  snoring 
during  sleep,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  nose.  The  chest  often  shows  that 
peculiar  narrowing  and  pointing  in 
front  called  pigeon  breast. 

Among  all  the  causes  which  compel 
a  child  to  relinquish  its  instinctive  and 
proper  method  of  breathing,  none  can 
be  compared  in  frequency  and  impor- 
tance to  the  enlargement  of  what  is 
generally  called  the  third  tonsil  or  ade- 
noid gland.  This  structure  cannot  be 
seen,  like  the  two  tonsils  in  the  throat, 
whose  appearance  is  familiar  to  every- 
one, for  it  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
nasal  passages,  above  the  soft  palate, 
which  screens  it  from  view.  Ordinarily 
inoffensive  enough,  it  sometimes  en- 
larges and  blocks  up  the  posterior  open- 
ings of  the  nasal  chambers,  more  or  less 
completely  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so 
that  the  passage  of  air  is  prevented. 
This  enlargement  begins  most  fre- 
quently between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  years,  although  it  may  occur  as 
early  as  six  months.  Ordinarily,  it  has 
disappeared  by  the  fifteenth  year,  but 
only  after  the  bony  structures  of  the 
body  have  been  permanently  altered. 

The  desirability  of  an  early  recog- 
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nition  of  this  obstruction  to  nasal 
breathing  is  particularly  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
can  be  entirely  overcome.  By  an  opera- 
tion which  is  free  from  danger  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  physician,  the  of- 
fending growth  can  be  entirely  re- 
moved, with  but  little  likelihood  of  its 


returning.  The  improvement  which 
follows  in  the  aspect  and  health  of  the 
child  is  often  astonishing  to  the  pa- 
rents. Nature,  temporarily  thwarted, 
immediately  reasserts  herself,  and  con- 
ducts the  organism  again  along  the 
lines  of  proper  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment. 


OUTGROWING  THE  DISEASE. 

BY  A.  K.  BOND,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


OES  the  body  outgrow  dis- 
ease? Does  it  in  time  of 
its  power  conquer  dis- 
ease; and,  like  a  well 
built  ship,  "right  itself  again,"  when 
the  first  force  of  the  blast  is  spent? 

Certainly  it  does.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  nature  than  the 
brave  and  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
human  frame  to  the  enemies  that  as- 
sault it.  Even  to  distant  old  age,  a 
well-built  body,  if  it  have  a  mettled 
spirit  within  it,  will,  broken,  dis- 
mantled, wasted  to  a  shadow  of  its  for- 
mer self,  again  and  again  fight  its  way, 
slowly,  painfully  up  from  the  sick  bed, 
and  at  last,  as  if  in  defiance  of  its  foes, 
die  "of  no  disease  at  all,"  from  mere 
surfeit  of  living. 

Among  the  most  interesting  revela- 
tions of  modern  science  are  those 
which  elucidate  this  self-cure  of  the 
human  body.  It  seems  that  the  invad- 
ing hosts  of  disease  germs,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  the  living  agents  of 
infections,  eventually,  in  many  cases, 


limit  their  own  development,  being  un- 
able to  grow  in  their  own  poisons. 
Often,  too,  the  lapse  of  time  enfeebles 
them.  So  that  if  the  body  can  only 
hold  out  for  a  time,  its  enemies  are  like- 
ly to  lose  their  first  vigor.  The  body,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  cast  out  the  dis- 
ease in  mass,  by  suppuration,  or,  little 
by  little,  through  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs,  replacing  damaged  cells 
gradually  by  young  and  more  healthy 
cells  (in  old  times  it  used  to  be  said 
that  every  seven  years  the  body  thus 
renewed  itself  from  crown  to  sole).  Or 
the  old  tissues  of  the  body  may  in  some 
way  become  hardened  against  the  dis- 
ease after  a  while,  or  they  may  become 
more  vigorous  in  their  resistance 
through  the  use  of  tonics,  change  of 
air  and  the  like.  A  very  wonderful 
fact  just  brought  to  light  is  that  all 
through  the  body  are  scattered  little 
organs  which  pour  into  the  blood 
stream  ingredients  which  help  to  keep 
it  pure  and  wholesome.  Thus,  to  or- 
gans which  were  once  thought  to  be 
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useless  or  of  little  consequence  belong 
duties  of  the  most  intricate  sort  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  the  self- 
medication  of  the  body. 

Finally,  when  one  great  organ  of  the 
body  becomes  crippled  or  destroyed,  its 
fellow,  if  there  be  two,  or  some  other 
organ,  may  gradually  assume  the  duties 
that  are  left  undone  and  bring  back  a 
reasonable  degree  of  health.  Thus  a 
healthy  lung  may  take  up  the  duties  of 
its  crippled  mate;  the  child's  sound 
right  half  of  the  brain  may  slowly 
learn  to  speak  when  the  centers  on  the 
left  side,  which  preside  over  speech, 
have  been  destroyed;  the  skin  may  un- 
dertake to  some  extent  the  duties  un- 
performed by  diseased  kidneys.  Or  a 
heart,  injured  by  rheumatism,  may 
grow  stronger  and  make  up  for  the 
leakage  of  its  valves  by  increased 
pumping  power.  These  acts  of  good 
fellowship  are  less  and  less  likely  to  be 
done  effectively  as  organs  become  old 
and  "set  in  their  ways."  It  is  in 
youth  and,  better  still,  in  childhood  or 
infancy,  that  they  are  most  notable. 

A  Great  Fallacy. 

One  of  the  most  harmful  errors  of 
mankind  is  the  belief  that  the  physi- 
cian directly  "cures  disease"  just  as  a 
soldier  kills  his  enemy;  that  he  fires 
pills  at  the  unseen  enemy,  sharp- 
shooter-wise, or  on  the  principle  of 
"shelling  the  woods"  indulged  in  by 
artillerists.  Some  persons  estimate 
the  value  of  the  doctor  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  (at  his  own  cost,  of 
course)  he  changes  the  calibre  or  color 
of  his  ammunition;  they  are  offended 
if  he  leaves  without  a  new  prescription 
or  lets  some  insignificant  symptom  go 
without  a  volley;  they  spend  the  in- 
terval between  his  visits  in  thinking 


up  some  new  point  upon  which  he 
may  train  his  guns.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting view  of  medicine,  but  it  is 
not  true  or  wise  in  most  illnesses. 

There  are  a  few  disease  conditions 
which  the  physician  can  directly  cure 
by  the  use  of  a  particular  drug.  Thus, 
when  he  brings  quinine  in  hypodermic 
solution  to  bear  upon  an  acute  malar- 
ial fever  (one  that  is  really  due  to  the 
malarial  organism;  for  many,  if  not 
most,  cases  called  "malarial"  are  some- 
thing else),  his  remedy  meets  the  ma- 
larial agent  in  the  blood  and  slays  it 
in  the  most  soldierly  fashion.  In  cer- 
tain digestive  poisonings  the  mother 
may  attack  the  offending  object 
(canned  fruit  or  meat,  for  instance), 
and  sweep  it,  with  its  poisonous  prod- 
ucts, directly  out  of  the  body  before  a 
dose  of  castor  oil;  and  next  morning 
the  child  may  be  as  bright  and  happy 
as  ever.  In  surgery,  especially,  the 
doctor  seeks  the  focus  of  disease  and  at 
once  destroys  or  removes  it. 

In  most  illnesses,  however,  on  the 
medical  side  of  practice,  the  physician 
does  not  directly  attack  the  disease,  but 
directs  and  supports  the  body  in  its 
own  instinctive  struggle  against  the 
enemy.  By  simple  nursing,  that  is  by 
leaving  the  body  quiet,  free  from  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  from  di- 
gestive irritations,  from  mental  har- 
assments,  with  a  good  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  a  healthy  atmosphere,  and 
plenty  of  sleep,  with  sunshine  from 
without  and  the  stimulus  of  strong  and 
hopeful  faces  at  the  bedside,  most  dis- 
eases taken  reasonably  early  may  in 
ordinarily  robust  people  be  conquered, 
probably  without  any  medicine  at  all, 
if  sufficient  time  be  allowed.  A  fail- 
ure to  recognize  this  fact,  through 
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pride  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  public,  has 
thrown  wide  the  doors  of  this  "next  to 
noblest  profession  in  the  world"  to 
quackery  of  the  most  fatal  and  humili- 
ating sorts.  Among  quacks  with  "di- 
vine calls"  as  their  only  claim  to  confi- 
dence, quacks  in  long  hair  "just  from 
the  wildwoods,"  quacks  who  cure  every- 
thing on  some  peculiar  theory,  quacks 
who  practice  "any  way  the  patient  may 
prefer,"  quacks  with  secret  remedies, 
quacks  with  brass  bands,  quacks  who 
find  the  patient  "just  at  the  brink  of 
death,"  and  quacks  who  sell  literature 
or  give  paid  lectures  to  prove  that  dis- 
ease is  all  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
— the  modest  physician  who  "does  not 
lift  up  his  voice  nor  cry  in  the  streets," 
but,  sitting  with  a  trained  mind  and  a 
well-proven  armament  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  physician  Nature,  strives  to  fath- 
'om  the  mysteries  of  disease  and  minis- 
ter wisely  in  the  fear  of  God  to  the 
struggling  body  and  mind,  is  little  ap- 
preciated by  the  mass  of  the  commun- 
ity. Do  not  those  work  "wonderful 
cures"  in  "desperate  cases,"  and,  pre- 
paid, wax  rich;  while  he  "helps  his  pa- 
tients to  get  well,"  or  guides  them 
through  serious  illnesses,  and  loses  in  a 
credit  practice  among  the  poor  and  in 
kindly  aid  to  the  destitute  the  little 
he  can  accumulate  from  the  well-to-do 
who  stand  by  him  through  thick  and 
thin? 

For  the  body  will  "outgrow"  disease 
if  it  gets  a  reasonable  chance  to  do  so. 
The  student  of  history  gives  thanks 
to  the  Providence  that  waited  not  for 
many  thousand  years  until  man  should 
learn  the  mysteries  of  the  body  and  be- 
come master  of  disease-processes,  but 
put  into  the  body  at  the  start  the  great 


instincts  of  self-healing,  and  into  the 
human  heart  the  instincts  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  sick,  tact,  and  common 
sense,  under  which  the  most  populous 
nations  of  earth  must  still  fight  the 
fight  for  life 

IUuatrations  ol  "What  Can  and  What  Cannot 
Be  Outgrown. 

There  are  "outgrowable diseases," and 
there  are  diseases  not  "outgrowable." 
There  are  diseases  which  the  body 
brushes  aside  without  injury  in  a  few 
days,  and  there  are  diseases  which 
cling  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus — diseases 
like  chained  lions,  kept  under  by  medi- 
cal science;  diseases  like  the  hungry 
tiger  of  the  jungle,  silent  till  they 
spring. 

"Yes;  my  little  boy  has  had  this  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  ear  for  more 
than  a  month  now;  but  the  doctor 
says  he  will  outgrow  it."  How  often 
we  used  to  hear  that  remark  in  old  days! 
Happily,  the  doctor  who  counseled 
such  neglect  is  now  retiring  from  prac- 
tice or  dead.  The  world  has  outgrown 
such  as  him,  and  entered  on  a  new 
era  of  practice  in  which  little  patients 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  go  about  with 
their  ears  stuffed  with  dirty  wads  of 
cotton  soaked  in  decomposing  matter, 
"outgrowing  the  disease."  Physicians 
know  now  that  it  never  hurts  any  part 
of  the  body,  within  or  without,  to 
cleanse  it  gently  and  keep  it  clean. 
They  know  furthermore  that  the  sup- 
purating ear  has  a  strong  tendency  to- 
heal  if  it  can  obtain  even  the  simplest 
cleansing  from  irritating  discharges 
sufficiently  often  to  prevent  their  de- 
composition. There  are,  it  is  true,  ear 
discharges  which  are  very  persistent,  be- 
cause, indeed,  the  uncleansed  surface 
parts  have  communicated  the  disease 
to  the  bones  beneath.    Close  to  the- 
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inward  portion  of  the  ear  lies  the  brain; 
and  many  a  little  fellow  has  died  of 
meningitis  excited  by  the  foulness  of 
his  discharging  ear. 

Yet  the  writer  would  not  teach  that 
even  the  best  physician  can  without  ex- 
ception quickly  cure  every  ear  discharge 
and  save  the  hearing;  for  some  ears  re- 
sist disease  but  feebly,  and  make  no  ef- 
fort to  repair  injured  parts  even  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  This 
feebleness  of  tissue  is  often  hereditary, 
so  that  the  physician  who  knows  the 
family's  "constitution"  can  know  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  in  advance 
whether  the  hearing  will  be  restored 
to  its  normal  condition  or  not,  as  con- 
valescence proceeds  under  his  guid- 
ance. 

"Only  a  nervous  cough  not  worth 
asking  the  doctor  about,  she  will  out- 
grow it  after  a  while.  The  child  is 
growing  fast,  and  doesn't  eat  anything. 
Mrs.  Thomson's  little  girl  was  the  same 
way  and  she  got  all  right."  But  there 
are  coughs  and  coughs;  loud,  yet  insig- 
nificant; some  that  alarm  the  pa- 
rents greatly,  and  some  low  and  soft 
and  coming  seldom  that  send  a  chill 
through  the  experienced  physician  the 
moment  he  hears  them. 

Can  consumption  be  outgrown?  Cer- 
tainly it  may  in  many  cases.  In  old 
age,  even  the  liability  to  its  onset  seems 
to  a  considerable  degree  to  be  outgrown. 
But  if  the  question  be,  "Can  it  be  out- 
grown without  skilled  advice  and  most 
careful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nurs- 
ing; can  it  be  outgrown  if  neglected  for 
months  because  its  symptoms  seemed 
unalarming?"  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  negative  in  the  case  of  very  many 
patients. 

And  even  if  disease  be  cast  off  by 


the  body  in  the  course  of  years,  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  leave  it  wholly  to 
nature's  efforts,  because  of  the  damage 
it  may  do  that  cannot  be  repaired  in  fu- 
ture. The  disease  may  leave  bad  habita 
in  the  body — a  chronic  delicacy  of  ap- 
petite, a  constipation  habit,  an  insom- 
nia, etc.  It  may  have  caused  deformity, 
checking  the  growth  of  the  little  body, 
sinking  in  the  chest,  compressing  the 
pelvis.  It  may  have  crippled  important 
organs  of  the  body,  hindering  for  life 
their  proper  secretion.  Therefore 
quick  treatment  and  the  quickest  possi- 
ble radical  cure  of  acute  disease  is  al- 
ways wisest. 

There  are  disease  conditions,  how- 
ever, in  which  drugs  do  little  good  and 
the  tendency  to  recovery  of  full  health 
is  almost  imperceptible.  In  some  such 
cases  the  physician  can  still  encourage  his 
friends  with  the  hope  that  time  may 
work  a  cuce,  that  the  body  may  out- 
grow the  disease.  This  is  pre-eminent- 
ly true  of  cases  in  which  the  illness  has 
been  brought  about  by  long  exposure 
to  some  unhealthful  influence,  now  re- 
moved. In  children  this  outgrowing 
may  be  seen  in  many  illnesses.  In 
adults  it  is  most  evident,  perhaps,  in 
the  long,  slow  convalescence  from  nerve 
tire  due  to  overwork,  to  worry,  to  loss 
of  sleep,  to  the  monotony  of  life.  "What- 
ever the  duration  of  the  case,  the 
advice  of  an  earnest,  resoxirceful,  well- 
trained  physician  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  best  physicians  know  well 
the  secret  of  the  outgrowing,  and  avoid 
both  meddlesome  interference  with  na- 
ture's processes,  and  that  centering  of 
the  patient's  mind  upon  his  or  her  in- 
ternal condition  which  so  greatly  tram- 
mels nature's  efforts  after  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  disordered  functions  of 
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the  body.  These  great  functions  are 
in  health  self-directing  and  automatic 
to  such  a  degree  that  perfectly  healthy 
persons  hardly  know  that  they  have  a 
heart  or  a  lung  or  a  stomach  or  a  ner- 
vous system.  When  the  mind  drops 
its  own  business  of  attending  to  the 
outside  affairs  of  life  and  begins  to 
worry  over  these  interior  organs,  a  state 
of  affairs  is  established  not  unlike  that 
which  follows  in  a  household  when  the 
husband  drops  his  business  and  devotes 
himself  to  "bossing"  the  kitchen  or  the 
nursery.  There  never  can  be  any  more 
comfort  in  either  establishments  (body 
or  home),  no  matter  how  much  advice 
is  offered  by  physician  or  neighbors,  no 
matter  how  many  bitter  doses  are  swal- 
lowed, until  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold gets  back  to  its  own  sphere  and 
takes  up  its  own  work  again.  People 
can  understand  this  of  the  home,  but 


they  are  blind  to  its  truth  as  applied 
to  that  interference  of  the  mind  with 
the  "innards"  which  underlies  so  much 
of  chronic  invalidism. 

The  mother  should  know  that  the 
little  child  who  is  a  chronic  invalid  is 
just  as  liable  to  this  perversion  of  at- 
tention as  the  adult,  especially  where 
the  digestive  functions  are  involved  in 
the  disease.  They  may  not  entertain 
all  their  friends  and  even  casual  ac- 
quaintances with  the  past  and  present 
experiences  of  their  "ailmentary  canal," 
as  one  loquacious  adult  fitly  termed  it 
in  her  explanations  to  the  fellow-guests 
of  a  hotel  recently;  but  they  may  need 
just  as  much  a  firm  mother  or  nurse  to 
divert  their  secret  thoughts  to  outside 
things.  Among  the  most  hopeless 
cases  of  chronic  illness  are  these  in 
which  nature  is  not  permitted  to  "out- 
grow" the  disease. 


THE  MOTHER'S]  EARLIEST  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

EDUCATION. 


HE  moral  training  of  an  in- 
fant, by  which  I  mean  the 
establishing  of  certain 
mental  habits  that  will  as- 


sist in  the  formation  of  an  upright, 
beneficient  character,  can  be  begun  at 
a  very  early  age.  Most  children  have 
a  sufficient  mental  development  at  six 
or  eight  months,  and  a  few  even  earlier, 
for  the  process  to  begin.  The  aim  of 
this  training  is  not  to  make  an  obedient 
automaton,  warranted  to  subside  at  a 
sharply  uttered  "No,"  but  to  develop, 
by  the  slowest  possible  degrees,  a  be- 
ing of  "sweet  reasonableness,"  in  whose 
character  certain  broad  basic  principles 
of  morals  are  so  firmly  established,  and 


so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  their 
action  is  as  unconscious  as  that  of  the 
jaws  in  eating  or  the  legs  in  walking. 

There  are  three  of  these  basic  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  possible  to  begin  to 
impress  upon  the  infant's  mind  with 
the  dawn  of  its  intelligence.  And  any 
child  whose  character  is  formed  from 
the  first  upon  these  principles  will  have 
to  be  a  moral  freak  indeed  if  he  does 
not  develop  into  an  adult  who  is  up- 
right, honest,  just. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  he  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  negative 
and  be  ready  to  obey  it. 

The  second,  fhat  he  must  speak  the 
truth. 
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The  third,  that  he  must  respect  the 
rights  of  others. 

Training  in  the  first  of  these  can  be- 
gin before  it  can  in  the  others.  Most 
babies  understand  what  "no,  no," 
means  before  the  end  of  their  first  year. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  critical  periods 
in  the  child's  life.  "No,  no,"  faces  the 
children  of  Adam  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  And  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
of  his  moral,  mental  and  physical  wel- 
fare, and  of  his  beneficence  to  the 
community,  depends  upon  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  submits  to  the  neg- 
atives of  life.  Most  of  us  are  rebels 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
pay  dearly  for  our  rebellion.  The  in- 
fant's training  in  obedience  should  be 
such  as  will  best  help  him,  in  after 
life,  to  withstand  undue  desires  and  to 
hold  himself  under  firm  control.  A§ 
soon  as  the  baby  can  understand  a  sim- 
ple command  its  training  should  be- 
gin, and  after  that  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  do  anything  which  will  in- 
jure it  or  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  It  will  soon  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  "no,  no,"  spoken  firmly,  but  lov- 
ingly, and  insisted  upon  until  obedi- 
ence is  rendered.  It  is  in  that  one 
point  of  insistence  that  American 
mothers  fail  most  in  the  training  of 
children,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
American  children  are  said  to  be  the 
most  ill-mannered  in  the  world.  If  a 
child,  even  an  infant  in  arms,  once  un- 
derstands the  thing  that  is  required  of 
it,  the  mother  must  let  sun,  moon  and 
stars  stand  still  until  it  renders  obedi- 
ence. Otherwise,  she  may  as  well  as 
give  up  her  authority  at  once.  With 
a  baby  it  is  often  best,  after  it  thor- 
oughly understands  the  prohibition, 


to  put  out  of  sight  the  object  of  temp- 
tation or  to  give  it  something  else  that 
will  at  once  absorb  all  its  attention. 
This  prevents  unwise  irritation  of  its 
nervous  system  and  a  little  rankling 
spot  that  might  stay  in  its  memory. 

It  is  always  best  to  put  upon  children 
of  all  ages  just  as  few  commands  as 
possible,  only  enough  to  preserve  their 
own  welfare  and  the  rights  of  others. 
It  seems  to  me  a  highly  important  fac- 
tor in  the  moral  training  of  infants  to 
begin,  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficient 
understanding,  to  explain  to  them  the 
reasons  upon  which  commands  are 
based.  A  child  of  three  years,  of  av- 
erage intelligence,  can  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  many  things  that  are  re- 
quired of  him.  An  infant  trained  in 
this  way  will  soon  begin  to  develop  a 
habit  of  reasonable  self-control  which 
will  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  the 
formation  of  its  character.  It  may  not 
yield  quite  as  prompt  and  automatic 
obedience  as  one  trained  under  the 
old  idea  that  a  child  should  obey  simp- 
ly because  his  parent  commands,  but 
the  results  in  both  character  and  in- 
telligence are  beyond  comparison  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  old  plan.  Poor 
little  babes!  It  must  be  a  hard  lesson 
for  them,  that  "no,  no,"  beginning  so 
early  in  life,  and  it  is  surely  their  right, 
as  well  as  by  far  the  best  policy,  that 
the  lesson  should  always  be  given  with 
all  tenderness  and  lovingness  and  al- 
ways without  anger  or  irritation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  peo- 
ple that  all  children  are  born  liars,  and 
that  if  they  ever  tell  the  truth  it  is 
only  because  they  learn  by  experience 
the  necessity  of  doing  so.  I  do  not  at 
all  believe  this  is  true,  unless  in  the 
case  of  children  who  inherit  a  taint  of 
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moral  insanity.  Most  children  are 
trained  to  lie  and  deceive  by  loving 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
are  nevertheless  good  people,  who  would 
resent  such  an  imputation  with  hor- 
ror. 

A  tiny  thing  of  two  or  three  years 
must  take  medicine.  "Is  it  bad?"  he 
asks,  trembling  with  nervous  apprehen- 
sion. "No;  it  isn't  very  bad,"  says  the 
mother,  although  she  knows  it  is.  The 
child  trusts  her  and  takes  the  medi- 
cine, or  tries  to  do  so,  but  his  confi- 
dence in  his  mother  has  received  a 
sad  blow,  and  he  has  learned  a  lesson 
in  deceit  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing an  immediate  end. 

"Is  your  face  dirty?"  says  a  mother 
or  elder  sister  to  a  baby  of  a  year  and 
a  half.    "No,  no,"  says  the  little  one, 
meaning,  as  far  as  it  means  anything, 
that  it  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  by 
having  its  face  washed.    The  mother  is 
amused,  and  laughs  gleefully  over  what 
she  considers  a  denial  of  very  evident 
dirt.    "It  was  so  cunning,"  she  says, 
and  relates  the  story  a  half-dozen  times, 
Baby  listening  gravely  every  time,  and 
understanding,  rather  dimly,  perhaps, 
but  getting  the  gist  of  it,  that  it  was 
funny  because  it  wasn't  true.    In  other 
words,  Baby  has  learned  that  she  can 
make  people  laugh  by  lying,  and  she 
has  learned  that  lesson  from  her  moth- 
er, who,  when  Baby  applies  it  the  next 
time,  will  think  it  is  the  cropping  out 
of  original  sin. 

To  speak  anything  but  the  whitest 
truth  to  babies,  from  the  time  they  are 
born — for  one  never  can  tell  at  just 
what  moment  the  opening  intelligence 
will  begin  to  receive  impressions — is 
not  only  most  unwise,  but  it  is  also  a 
most  serious  deviation  from  the  duty 


that  is  owed  to  these  little  men  and 
women  by  every  adult  who  comes  in 
contact  with  them.  If  untruths  are 
neither  spoken  nor  acted  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  if  there  is  love  and  confidence 
between  them  and  their  superiors,  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  they  will  ever 
trifle  with  the  truth. 

The  tiny  things  sometimes  learn  to 
lie  through  fear.  When  they  do  they 
are  only  repeating  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  time  has  found  refuge  in  shiftiness 
from  superior  force.  It  is  an  evil  ten- 
dency, that  can  be  corrected,  not  by 
making  the  child  more  cowardly  and 
therefore  more  untruthful,  but  by 
making  him  feel  that  he  has  the  perfect 
love,  sympathy  and  confidence  of  his 
elders.  This  kind  of  fear,  which  makes 
him  suffer  such  tortures  as  grown  folks 
never  dream  of,  must  be  cast  entirely 
out  of  his  mind,  or  it  may  poison  his 
character  in  many  ways.  Let  the  baby, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  learn  from  its  first 
understanding — teach  it  by  precept,  by 
example,  by  direct  statement,  by  in- 
ference, by  word,  by  deed,  in  every 
possible  way — that  a  lie  is  one  of  the 
basest  of  human  actions  and  a  liar  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  of  men,  and 
sincerity  of  speech  will  have  such  a 
sturdy  start  that  anything  else  will 
never  be  possible  to  the  child's  tongue. 
Its  character  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  foundation  laid  on  straight  instead 
of  crooked  lines. 

The  third  basic  principle,  that  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  not  only  for  the 
right  training  of  the  child,  but  also  for 
the  welfare  of  society,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  order  that  a 
child  should  respect  the  rights  of  oth- 
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ers,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  equal  respect  to  the  rights  of  others, 
a  keen  sense  of  his  own  rights,  and  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  baby  in- 
therein  lies  the  love  of,  and  the  deter-  telligence  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
ruination  to  possess,  individual  and  justice  of  the  statement,  "I  do  not  go 
civic  and  religious  liberty.  Successful  into  your  corner  and  take  your  play- 
training  in  this  principle  requires  a  tilings  and  disturb  you,  and  so  you 
much  clearer  outlining  and  under-  must  not  take  my  things  unless  I  say 
standing  of  mutual  rights  than  obtains  you  may."  And  it  is  astonishing,  too, 
in  most  families.  Indeed,  this  under-  how  readily  a  mere  baby  will  acquiesce 
standing  cannot  be  reached  unless  each  in  such  reasoning  when  he  would  have 
member  has  certain  possessions  and  disregarded  or  found  a  hundred  ways 
privileges  sacred  to  himself  and  secure  of  evading  a  direct  command.  This 
from  invasion  by  any  other  member.  method  not  only  trains  the  child's 
Then  the  baby  can  have  his  own  share  moral  nature  and  arouses  his  sense  of 
of  these  things,  his  own  playthings  and  justice,  but  it  also  makes  the  question 
his  own  place  for  them,  which  no  one  of  government  less  difficult  and  compli- 
else  can  touch  or  intrude  upon,  except  cated;  for  the  little  one  becomes  more 
by  his  permission.  He  will  soon  learn  self-reliant  and  more  reasonable,  and 
that  if  he  wants  his  lordship  in  his  own  therefore  better  able  to  control  him- 
small  sphere  undisturbed  he  must  yield  self. 


My  little  girl  being  confined  to  the  through  the  middle  of  each  a  hole  be- 

house  by  a  slight  indisposition,  I  agreed  ing  made  with  a  darning  needle.  Then 

to  bring  home  to  her,  each  evening,  with  a  threaded  needle  these  are  run 

something  with  which  to  amuse  herself  on  the  thread,  first  a  cardboard  squaie, 

during  the  following  day,  which  was  then  a  piece  of  straw,  etc.,  alternating 

often  tedious,  from  the  absence  of  her  the  colors  of  paper  on  the  various 

usual  playmates.  strings  produced. 

Just  before  Easter  it  was  a  downy  But  of  all  the  simple  things  selected 

little  stuffed  chicken,  with  a  nestful  of  for  amusement,  that  which  gave  the 

Easter  eggs,  made  of  candy.    Another  most  pleasure  was  a  bag  of  one  hundred 

time  it  was  an  entire  gross  of  the  little  bright  copper  cents.    These  I  got  by 

star-things  children  call  "jack-stones,"  calling  at  the  Sub-Treasury  office,  al- 

quantity  seeming  to  bring  a  distinct  though  most  banks  have  bright  coppers 

delight  of  its  own.    One  evening  I  on  occasion.    It  was  a  happy  thought 

brought  her  a  bunch  of   the   clean  that  suggested  the  idea  of  tossing  the 

"straws"  such  as  are  used  by  restaur-  coppers  from  a  distance  of  a  few  feet 

ants,  and  a  number  of  different-colored  into  a  tin  "gem-pan"  having  several 

pieces  of  cardboard  cut  into  strips,  compartments.    At  the  bottom  of  each 

narrow  blank  cards.  These  last  are  for  little  space  a  piece  of  cardboard  was 

kindergarten  employment.  The  straws  fitted  on  which  was  written  a  num- 

are  cut  off  into  half-inch  pieces  and  ber,  a  cent  which  dropped  into  the 
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A  Golden  Pleasure. 
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compartment  marked  five  counting 
five,  etc.,  the  object  being  to  see  how 
large  an  aggregate  credit  could  be  se- 
cured in  throwing  the  entire  hundred 
coppers. 

This  amusement  has  never  ceased  to 
interest  the  little  one  and  seems  to  fas- 
cinate other  children  who  come  to  the 
house,  so  that  the  "golden"  pieces  are 
in  daily  demand,  and  are  growing  dim 
from  much  handling.  Passed  through 
the  same  process  of  cleaning  as  is  the 
family  silver,  they  will  quickly  renew 
their  brightness,  however,  and  the  cen- 
tury of  cents  has  proved  a  veritable 
bag  of  gold  in  the  way  of  amusement. 
Should  the  little  owner  tire  of  the  sport, 
she  still  has  the  full  value  I  at  first  in- 
vested in  the  "game,"  a  fact  not  true 
of  most  purchases.  S.  C. 


Make  Beliefs. 

To  fill  the  davs  of  childhood  with 
more  of  smiles  than  tears  is  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  mother, 
whether  she  have  but  one  child,  or  an 
overflowing  nursery. 

Will  my  own  experience  be  of  use  to 
others? 

First,  "we  are  seven."  An  infant  lies 
in  a  small  hammock.  Then  comes  a 
two-year-old  daughter,  whose  changes 
from  baby  to  little  woman  and  vice 
versa  are  quick  and  surprising.  Then 
two  sturdy  boys,  aged  almost  four  and 
seven  years  respectively.  These,  with 
two  men  whose  dinner  hour  may  vary 
almost  two  hours,  keep  ennui  from  me, 
and  to  minister  to  the  manifold  needs 
and  wants  of  the  household  is  my 
study.  As  I  busy  myself  in  household 
duties,  I  play  "make-believe"  with  the 
little  ones.  Such  fun  for  the  three 
eldest  children  to  simulate  grown  folk, 


and  cany  in  great  armloads  of  wood 
until  the  wood  box  is  filled,  or  to  bring 
the  wood  to  the  door  in  their  express 
wagon  as  if  from  the  woods.  Some- 
times a  wagon  of  chips  is  a  load  of 
hogs.  Their  imaginations  suggest 
many  curious  ideas.  A  favorite  diver- 
sion is  "visiting  mamma."  "Good 
morning!  We've  come  to  see  you,"  is 
frequently  spoken  by  childish  voices. 
I  must  stop  my  work  long  enough  to 
give  the  small  callers  a  few  attentions, 
but  feel  repaid  by  the  subdued  tones, 
smiling  faces  and  general  good  behavi- 
our of  the  little  ones. 

"Going  off  on  the  cars"  is  only  sit- 
ting on  the  old  sofa  or  easy  chair,  but 
it  is  no  hardship  to  sit  thus  quietly  in 
one  place  when  it  is  play.  And  such 
wonderful  trips  these  children  take! 

"Walk,  mamma,"  says  little  daugh- 
ter, reaching  up  her  small  hand  and 
placing  it  in  mine.  So  together  we 
take  a  walk  back  and  forth  in  the  room 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  she  is 
usually  ready  to  rejoin  the  others;  or, 
if  not,  one  of  her  brothers  can  continue 
the  make-believe  airing  into  other 
rooms.  This  I  find  admirable  on 
stormy  days,  or  when  too  busy  to  get 
little  ones  ready  to  go  out. 

"Now,  play  that  your  lips  are  doors," 
I  sometimes  say,  when  I've  stood  more 
noise  than  I  wish,  "and  let  each  one 
lock  the  doors  tight  for  five  minutes." 
Even  this  much  respite  will  gh<j  one 
a  little  rest  and  teach  the  children  dis- 
cipline. 

"Play  you  are  all  big  people  and  can 
sit  still  like  papa  and  mamma  until  I 
say  'Now!'  "  They  readily  agree  to  my 
suggestions  if  given  pleasantly  and  in- 
terestedly. 

Such  diversions  are  not  so  hard  upon 
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a  light  purse  as  expensive  toys,  and 
allow  each  child  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
companionship  of  the  others.  Not  ev- 
ery day  do  we  "make-believe,"  but  often 
when  the  mood  is  upon  us,  or  when 
stormy  weather  will  not  permit  much 
outdoor  exercises.  And  as  I  see  them 
daily  learning  to  be  more  helpful  and 
helping,  more  dependent  upon  self  and 
less  upon  mother,  I  recall  the  observa- 
tion made  by  a  good  old  German  moth- 
er: "Every  day  they  get  a  day  older." 

ESTELLA  TUCKEK  KXOTT. 


A  Railway  lor  a  Solitary  Traveler. 

The  one  bird  in  the  nest,  the  little 
one  without  brothers  or  sisters,  the 
"only  child" — how  many  lonely  hours 
he  has  to  endure  who  is  deprived  of 
the  sweet  companionship  of  others  of 
his  own  age!  Those  who  have  such 
under  their  charge  will  be  glad  to  have 
even  the  hint  I  propose  to  give  concern- 
ing ways  of  self-amusement  or  enter- 
tainment. 

I  have  known  of  a  very  young  one, 
confined  to  a  room  indoors,  while  its 
mother  was  busy  with  her  own  work, 
who  would  find  infinite  pleasure  in  the 
reflection  of  its  own  image  in  a  large 
mirror  fastened  securely  against  the 
wall  at  the  floor.  It  was  a  little  girl, 
and  delighted  was  she  to  discover 
another  tiny  friend  smiling  out  at  hei 
from  a  mysterious  somewhere.  Though 
the  curious  stranger  did  not  talk,  its 
companionship  was  fully  appreciated, 
and  it  would  always  answer  smile  with 
smile,  dimple  for  dimple,  and  look 
with  answering  admiration  at  the  doll 
held  up  for  criticism  or  approval. 

Sometimes  a  long  board  walk  flanked 
by  a  low  railing  is  the  only  available 
"sky-covered"  sunny  spot  for  an  only 


child  to  play  in.  The  gate  is  made 
fast,  and  he  is  expected  to  amuse  him- 
self in  some  way.  In  such  cases  ev- 
erything palls  sooner  or  later,  and  we 
find  the  wistful  little  face  peering  out 
between  the  gate  slats  with  unex- 
pressed longings  for  things  beyond  its 
attainment. 

An  endless  source  of  amusement, 
then,  might  be  the  following  arrange- 
ment: 

Secure  a  long,  wooden,  hollow  water 
spoilt,  such  as  used  to  be  very  common 
on  all  houses — really  a  long  tube  of 
wood — and  fix  this  along  the  top  of 
the  low  fence  referred  to,  with  one  end 
higher  than  the  other.  Through  this 
"tunnel"  our  now  much  interested 
child  is  to  roll  marbles.  To  perfect 
the  scheme,  an  open-top  "eaves  gutter" 
or  wooden  trough,  is  placed  next  the 
ground  with  an  end  raised  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  first  "railroad  bed." 

An  additional  piece  of  hollow  spout 
mitered  to  the  depressed  end  of  the 
top  piece  will  easily  provide  for  the 
"'trains"  going  safely  into  the  bottom 
receptacle  provided  for  their  homeward 
trip,  and  there  you  have  it!  The  eager- 
eyed  little  one  standing  at  one  extrem- 
ity puts  his  marbles  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  long  wooden  tube,  and  soon 
sees  them  emerge  at  the  other  end,  drop 
into  the  scooped-out  timber  and,  rap- 
idly following  its  declivity,  tumble  pell- 
mell  into  his  waiting  hand.  He  need 
not  move  from  his  position.  When 
he  is  tired  of  the  sport  there  is  nothing 
to  be  removed  and  put  away.  The 
railway  for  marbles  is  always  there, 
ready  for  any  amount  of  travel,  and 
can  hardly  get  broken  or  injured,  and 
the  fascination  it  has  for  children  of 
any  age  is  peculiarly  strong.   C.  S.  W. 


DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  MOTHERS. 


BT  SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


GOOD  deal  is  written  and 
said  from  time  to  time 
anent  the  society  woman 
as  mother  of  a  family. 
So  distinctly  is  she  associated  with  neg- 
lect of  her  children  and  indifference  to 
home  life  that  no  anathema  would  fall 
with  more  crushing  weight  upon  a  truly 
conscientious  woman  than  to  he  told 
that  she  is  a  "society  mother." 

It  is  obviously  culpable  to  neglect 
our  children  and  equally  laudable  to 
devote  pur  best  strength  to  them.  The 
questions,  however,  in  what  does  neg- 
lect consist,  and  how  far  is  self-sacrifice 
wise,  should  be  settled  before  we  scourge 
ourselves  or  criticise  others.  One  is  too 
apt  to  make  a  distinction  between  ab- 
sence from  home,  necessitated  by  a 
mothers'  club,  for  example,  and  one  in- 
curred by  a  reception.  Yet  the  mother 
is  as  much  away  from  home  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other;  only  in  the  first 
instance  she  is  supposed^  learning  how 
best  to  care  for  her  children  and  in 
the  second  she  is  enjoying  herself.  Or 
take  another  example.  The  mother 
who  sews  at  a  missionary  meeting  all 
of  an  afternoon  is  for  the  time,  at  least, 
in  Africa  with  the  heathen,  rather  than 
teaching  her  own  little  heathen  their 
Sunday-school  lesson  at  home.  Yet 
she  does  not  subject  herself  to  the  same 
probability  of  censure  as  she  would  had 
she  spent  the  same  hours  at  the  thea- 
tre, nor  does  she,  herself,  feel  the  same 


qualm  at  the  neglected  Sunday-school 
lesson.  She  has  been  engaged  in  praise- 
worthy work,  and  that  is  a  "cause"  suf- 
ficient to  override  all  scruples  as  regards 
the  temporary  desertion  of  the  hearth- 
stone. In  real  truth,  a  child  may  swal- 
low buttons  with  as  great  celerity  when 
its  mother  is  at  church  as  when  she  is 
at  the  theatre.  Certainly,  in  any  case, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  no  cause, 
however  good  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
take  a  mother  away  from  her  home 
when  she  is  needed  there;  and  that 
there  can  be  as  much  neglect  of  home 
and  children  in  a  so-considered  quiet 
community,  where  women's  clubs,  for 
example,  are  rampant,  as  among  the 
fashionable   "400"   of   a   large  city. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered 
is,  how  far  is  self-sacrifice  wise — just 
how  much,  in  other  words,  of  life 
among  her  fellows  should  a  mother  aim 
to  enjoy.  The  answer  to  this  is,  just 
as  much  as  she  can  and  do  her  duty, 
or,  rather,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able 
to  do  her  duty.  When  a  man  is  run 
clown  mentally  and  physically  he  real- 
izes the  necessity  of  "taking  a  brace." 
His  bread  and  butter  depend  upon  his 
health,  and  if  possible  he  takes  a  va- 
cation. If  not,  he  finds  as  much  recre- 
ation outside  his  work  as  he  can.  lie 
takes  a  dose  of  theatre  as  a  tonic,  de- 
votes his  spare  moments  to  golf  or 
wheeling,  and  in  any  or  all  of  these 
diversions  his  wife  warmly  sympathizes. 
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Yet,  if  she  be  run  down  by  constant  de- 
votion to  her  family  and  home,  he 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  make  her 
realize  how  much  of  her  self-sacrifice 
is  unnecessary.  "Train  the  children," 
he  says,  "not  to  call  you  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  we  may  be  undisturbed." 
Or,  "Get  a  trustworthy  servant,  instead 
of  a  half-and-half  makeshift,  so  that 
we  may  leave  the  children  with  her,  and 
go  to  the  theatre  together."  She 
smiles  indulgently,  appreciating  his 
thought  of  her  and  feeling  how  utter- 
ly impossible  it  is  to  "make  a  man  un- 
derstand." She  always  has  been  at  her 
children's  service,  night  and  day,  and 
she  knows  nothing  different.  She  has 
been  in  a  chronic  state  of  fatigue  since 
her  first  child  was  born,  and  so  she 
expects  to  be  always.  She  hasn't  been 
to  the  theatre  with  her  husband  since 
the  "courting"  days,  and,  though  she 
feels  a  little  sad  when  he  goes  off  with- 
out her,  she  bravely  buckles  down  to 
her  night's  work  (not  rest)  and  strives 
to  think  only  of  her  blessings. 

Possibly  for  the  development  of  her 
character  this  manner  of  life  is  the 
most  efficacious,  though  I  doubt  it. 
Certainly  it  is  not  for  that  of  her  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  first  faults  she  is 
likely  to  fall  into,  as  a  result  of  this 
mistaken  course,  is  a  narrow-minded 
censoriousness.  To  be  always  physi- 
cally exhausted  does  not  lead  to  a 
wholesome  spiritual  condition.  Others 
have  so  many  faults  and  need  such 
a  complete  making  over  when  one  is 
tired.  Finally,  no  one  is  quite  to  suit 
her,  except  the  mother  who  is  just  as 
dragged  as  she.  It  becomes  easier  to 
sympathize  with  the  doleful  than  to  re- 
joice with  the  cheerful.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  at  first  the  result  of  ill- 


temper,  but  rather  of  a  morbid  mental 
condition,  superinduced  by  physical  de- 
bility. 

At  this  juncture,  pleasure,  not  duty, 
should  be  her  watchword,  and  she 
should  cultivate  a  little  manly  wisdom. 
A  man's  idea  of  his  duty  is  a  day's 
work;  a  woman's  is  a  day's  and  night's 
as  well.  As  far  as  is  possible,  children 
should  be  trained  to  continuous  night's 
sleep.  If  they  are  well  they  ought  to 
sleep  from  an  early  going  to  bed  till 
morning  with  little,  if  any,  interruption. 
Xaturally  excitable  children,  or  normal 
children,  unduly  fatigued,  will  not  al- 
ways adapt  themselves  to  this  regime. 
But  the  aim  should  always  be  in  car- 
ing for  children  to  guard  against  all 
over-fatigue  even  in  the  case  of  the 
strong,  and  to  be  assiduous  in  this  cau- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  delicate,  or  the 
nervous  child.  Many  a  woman  is  prac- 
tically a  slave  to  her  children's  caprices, 
simply  because,  while  she  has  plenty  of 
ability  in  taking  care  of  them  when 
they  are  sick,  she  has  not  the  smallest 
comprehension  of  what  it  means  to 
keep  them  well.  The  night's  sleep  I 
particularly  emphasize,  for  this  is  the 
too  usual  cause  of  the  breaking  down 
of  a  mothers  good  health.  Cares  and 
actual  hard  work  during  the  day  a 
woman  (in  ordinarily  good  health)  can 
endure  without  physical  or  mental  col- 
lapse. But  add  to  this  continuously 
interrupted  sleep,  and  few  women  there 
are  who  do  not  suffer. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  even  bal- 
ance in  life  which  is  desirable,  namely 
a  balance  of  duty  and  pleasure,  persons 
of  small  means  should  arrange  their 
economies  with  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought, as  a  rule  placing  the  economy 
of  service  last.    This,  I  know,  is  not 
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in  sympathy  with  much  that  is  written 
and  said  concerning  the  care  of  chil- 
dren by  the  mother  versus  the  neglect 
of  children  by  the  nurse.  It  is  true 
that  were  every  mother  of  an  iron  con- 
stitution, and  of  a  somewhat  torpid 
mind,  she  would  in  most  cases  (not 
always)  take  better  physical  care  of  her 
children  alone  than  if  aided  by  a  nurse. 
Unfortunately  for  the  no-aid  theory  of 
motherhood,  woman  are  not  all  possessed 
of  the  ideal  strength  and  unideal  mind. 
The  fact  of  it  is  there  are  just  as  many 
different  kinds  of  mothers  as  there  are 
fathers,  a  truth  somehow  not  widely 
recognized. 

A  woman  says:  "My  husband 
does  not  care  for  books;  only  his 
newspaper,"  or  perhaps,  "My  husband 
will  not  make  any  calls  withoutme;  he  is 
so  devoted  to  the  home,"  or  "My  hus- 
band never  stays  at  home;  he  is  always 
at  his  club — he  enjoys  men  so."  These 
and  a  hundred  diverse  comments  do 
not  indicate  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but 
merely  the  acceptance  of  a  fact.  The 
wife  does  not  expect  her  husband  to  be 
just  like  every  other  man  in  his  tastes. 
Just  here  lies  the  difference  between 
the  way  women  look  upon  men  and 
the  way  they  look  upon  one  another. 
Men,  they  admit  candidly,  are  very  dif- 
ferent, the  good  husband  and  father  be- 
ing represented  in  numberless  varieties. 
But  the  good  wife  and  mother  exists 
in  the  minds  of  most  women  as  one 
type — in  its  perfection  the  highest  ideal 
of  self-sacrifice.  That  wife  and  mother 
too  often  forgets  that  the  normal  con- 
dition of  any  human  being  consists  in 


the  activity  of  all  his  faculties.  An 
ability  to  enjoy  is  a  faculty  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  rated.  It  should  exist 
in  its  natural  activity  as  much  in  wo- 
men as  in  men  and  at  all  ages.  Ameri- 
cans are  said  to  grow  old  early  in  life 
on  account  of  this  tendency  to  take  too 
little  recreation  and  to  take  that  sadly. 
This  characteristic  works  greater  hard- 
ship on  women  than  men,  owing  to 
their  more  contracted  lives.  A  man's 
daily  lunch  with  his  fellows  possesses 
infinite  possibilities  of  conviviality.  A 
woman's  dinner  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren is  more  or  less  of  a  kindergarten, 
during  which  she  makes  somewhat  ab- 
surd attempts,  in  the  intervals  of  cut- 
ting up  meat  and  supervising  manners, 
to  obtain  sustenance  for  herself. 

Eoundabout  pleasures,  that  is,  pleas- 
ures that  come  to  us  in  a  roundabout 
way  through  clubs,  sewing  circles,  etc., 
are  all  well  and  good.  They  have 
their  place,  but  they  are  taking  as  well 
as  giving  in  their  very  nature.  The 
mother  is  not  completely  relaxed  when 
she  is  reading  a  paper  in  some  worthy 
"cause"  or  cutting  out  pinafores  to  the 
tune  of  gossip.  The  "spree"  in  its  most 
elementary  form  should  have  a  recog- 
nized place  in  every  well-organized 
mother's  life.  It  should  be  enforced  by 
the  husband,  authorized  by  the  family 
and  applauded  by  her  friends.  When 
such  is  the  case,  there  will  be  fewer  ner- 
vous prostrates,  less  nonsense  as  to  just 
what  kind  of  mother  is  the  very  most 
devoted  mother,  and  a  greater  spirit 
of  generosity  among  all  kinds  of  moth- 
ers toward  one  another. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Corbespondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems  "  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Causes  of  Dirt  Eating. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  who  is  now  twenty-six 
months  old  has  for  months  had  the  habit 
of  eating  dirt,  when  playing  out  of  doors. 
Is  there  something  lacking  in  his  food?  I 
have  always  been  very  careful  about  what 
he  eats.  Until  he  was  fifteen  months  old 
I  gave  him  only  sterilized  milk.  Since  then 
he  has  had  bread  and  milk,  bread  and  but- 
ter, rice  and  soft  boiled  egg.  Last  summer 
I  gave  him  a  little  fruit.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  he  persists  in  the  habit  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  K. 

Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

The  morbid  appetite  is  not  rare,  but 
usually  is  found  in  connection  with 
disordered  digestion  or  a  disordered  ner- 
vous system,  and,  in  adults  at  least,  in 
connection  with  the  hysterical  pecu- 
liarity. Examine  in  these  directions 
for  a  cause. 

Wakening  Baby  for  His  Meals  ;  Objections 
to  Feeding  on  Milk  Drawn  from  the 
Breast ;  Bottle  versus  Spoon. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
magazine  what  you  advise  in  regard  to  wak- 
ing a  baby  for  his  meals.  My  litle  boy  is 
three  months  old,  and  is  perfectly  well  and 
strong;  he  nurses  every  three  hours  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  sleeps  so  much — only  stay- 
ing awake  for  a  while  immediately  after 
each  nursing — that  he  nearly  always  has  to 
be  wakened  at  least  twice  a  day  for  his  meals. 
If  I  let  him  sleep  over  his  time  he  will  sleep 
four  and  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  wake  up 
crying.  Besides,  it  makes  his  whole  day  so 
irregular.  He  never  cries  when  gently 
roused  for  his  meals.    Yet,  I  have  read  that 


it  is  a  serious  matter  to  disturb  a  sleep- 
ing baby.    What  do  you  advise? 

(2.)  I  would  also  like  your  opinion  on  the 
practice  of  drawing  mothers  milk  at  one 
nursing,  and  feeding  it  to  the  baby  by 
spoon  or  bottle  for  the  next.  Is  it  as  good 
for  the  baby?  And  does  it  remain  un- 
changed by  standing  and  being  warmed? 

(3.)  If  it  is  a  safe  practice,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  little  baby  could  be  fed  as  sat- 
isfactorily by  spoon  as  by  bottle  once  a 
day?  I  dislike  bottles,  and  never  used  one 
when  I  weaned  my  first  baby  at  ten  months, 
but  do  not  know  whether  a  spoon  would  be 
too  fatiguing  for  a  three-months  baby. 

L.  *F.  M. 

(1.)  We  think  it  better  to  waken  the 
child  in  this  instance. 

(2.)  It  is  not  a  good  plan  for  various 
reasons.  The  milk  is  no  longer  the 
sterile  liquid  which  it  probably  was 
when  it  came  from  the  breast,  not  to 
mention  other  objections. 

(3.)  We  prefer  the  bottle  if  kept 
clean.  The  only  circumstances  under 
which  we  prefer  the  cup  and  spoon  is 
when  we  think  the  attendant  will  keep 
them  clean  and  cannot  be  made  to 
keep  a  bottle  and  nipple  clean. 

The  Most  Comfortable  Pillow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Kindly  give  me  some  information  in 
reference  to  the  contents  of  a  pillow 
calculated  to  give  the  baby  the  most  com- 
fort. I  use  at  present  one  filled  with  best 
quality  of  white  horsehair,  but  find  that  the 
same  has  a  tendency  to  fill  in.  The  head 
sinks  into  the  pillow,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
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\        free  and  easy  breathing,  the    nose  being 
buried  in  the  pillow.    I  have  heard  of  using 
"bran"  for  filling.    What  do  you  suggest? 
New  York  City.  M.  V.  E. 

Hair  is  the  best,  but  it  should  be 
thin  and  firm,  so  that  it  will  not  fall 
in.  A  little  child's  pillow  needs  to 
be  not  more  than  two  inches  thick  at 
the  most. 

Treatment  for  Turning  the  Toes  In. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  nephew  two  years  and  a  half  old 
is  a  little  inclined  to  be  pigeon-toed,  or  at 
least  turns  his  toes  in  wnen  walking.  Can 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  M.  B. 

Emory,  Va. 

There  being  no  mention  of  any  de- 
formity of  the  foot,  such  as  clubfoot, 
we  suppose  that  the  difficulty  is  only 
one  of  inward  rotation  of  the  limb. 
Notice  if  he  be  bow-legged.  If  not, 
probably  no  apparatus  is  needed. 
Manipulation  of  the  limbs  when  he  is 
not  walking,  rotating  them  outward 
and  kneading  the  muscles  that  form 
the  buttock,  and  when  he  is  older  call- 
ing his  attention  frequently  to  his 
habit,  will  probably  cure  it. 

Frequency   and  Chai  acter  of  Movements  in 
a  Year-Old ;  The  Value  of  a  Band  in  a 

Protruding    Navel ;    The  Supposed 
Power   of    Digestion    of  Poor 
Children. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  How  many  movements  a  day  on  an 
average  should  a  healthy  infant  have? 

(2.)  Is  it  natural  for  an  infant  of  10  to 
12  months  feeding  on  unboiled  cow's  milk 
alone,  to  have  very  offensive  movements? 

(3.)  An  ignorant  nurse  took  the  band  off 
my  baby  as  soon  as  the  navel  got  well, 
which  was  in  a  week.  The  little  navel 
pushed  out  again  and  stayed  that  way  about 
a  month.  On  consulting  a  physician,  he  ad- 
vised the  band  being  put  back,  which  was 
done.  She  still  continues  to  wear  the  band 
tho'  she  is  now  twelve  months  old.  When 
she  cries  and  throws  her  body  back  I  notice 


the  navel  pushes  out  somewhat,  hardly  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.  I  was  fearful  the  band 
would  do  her  harm,  as  it  has  to  be  tight  to 
do  any  good.  And  I  was  afraid,  too,  to 
take  it  off  for  fear  the  navel  would  push 
out.   What  is  the  best  plan  to  pursue? 

(4.)  How  d(i  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
colored  children  and  children  of  poor  whites 
seem  to  thrive  so  when  they  are  fed  on  any 
and  everything  almost  from  their  birth? 

J.  D.  C. 

(1.)  As  you  do  not  mention  the  age 
of  the  infant,  we  presume  you  mean 
the  infant  of  twelve  months  alluded  to 
in  the  subsequent  questions.  At  12 
months,  one,  two  or  three  movements 
may  occur  while  perfectly  normal  in 
character,  but  we  believe  that  one 
movement   is   commoner  than  more. 

(2.)  No;  they  should  not  be  of- 
fensive. Probably  the  child,  as  is 
usual  at  12  months,  cannot  di- 
gest undiluted  cow's  milk,  and 
the  fermentation  of  the  excess 
of  proteids  (cheesy  part)  causes  the 
foul  odor.  Put  one  part  of  water  to 
three  or  even  two  of  milk  and  see  if 
the  stools  are  not  less  offensive. 

(3.)  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
protrusion  was  caused  by  leaving 
off  the  band.  Except  to  keep 
the  abdomen  warm,  the  band  has 
no  value  after  the  navel  is  healed, 
and  if  tight  is  an  injury.  For 
retaining  a  protruding  navel  a  button 
or  half  bullet  is  necessary,  and  this  is 
kept  in  place  by  a  not  too  tight  band. 
But  if  the  navel  pushes  out  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  is  really  a  rupture,  and  you  would 
better  examine  carefully,  or  have  the 
physician  do  so,  to  determine  the  mat- 
ter. 

(4.)  It  is  an  old  rule  of  science 
not  to  explain  facts  until  you  know  that 
they  are  facts.    We  cannot  speak  statis- 
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tically  regarding  the  southern  negroes 
and  "poor  whites/'  but  the  same 
question  is  often  put  regarding  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  north,  both  in 
cities  and  smaller  towns,  as  well  as  in 
the  country.  The  answer  is,  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement.  The  death- 
rate  among  the  poorer  classes  is  very 
much  greater  than  among  those  better 
off.  Some  diseases,  like  the  acute  con- 
tagious ones,  are  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons, but  the  nutritional  disorders,  the 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  many  others, 
play  havoc  among  the  poor.  To  a 
certain  degree  their  outdoor  life  com- 
pensates for  their  want  of  care  and 
comforts.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  loss  among  the  poor  is  far  greater 
than  among  the  well-to-do.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  among  those  who  are 
more  than  well-to-do — the  rich,  namely 
— that  indulgence  which  comes  from 
the  possession  of  the  power  to  gratify 
desires  of  all  sorts  without  the  knowl- 
edge to  govern  the  gratification  begets 
diseases  and  conditions  which  may  be 
more  destructive  than  poverty — an  am- 
plification, in  fact,  of  our  rule  that 
more  children  are  killed  by  overfeeding 
than  by  underfeeding.  The  apparent 
immunity  of  the  poor,  we  believe,  after 
a  good  deal  of  observation  and  thought, 
to  come  from  a  misconception  due  to 
the  point  of  view.  Many  years  ago  the 
writer  asked  a  lady  why,  in  her  opinion, 
the  dread  of  the  "second  summer"  was 
popularly  so  great,  while  actually  it 
destroyed  scarcely  half  as  many  infants 
as  the  first  summer.  Her  answer  was: 
"Because  if  you  lose  a  child  in  its  first 
summer,  it  is  a  disappointment;  in  its 
second  summer,  it  is  a  real  loss."  Sim- 
ilarly, we  think  in  this  connection  the 
prosperous,  having,  to  begin  with,  on 


the  average,  fewer  children,  have  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  loss  of  a  child.  The 
poor,  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  a 
living,  and  accustomed  to  think  of  in- 
fant mortality  as  a' necessary  part  of 
rearing  a  family,  put  the  affliction  be- 
hind them,  and  their  neighbors  prob- 
ably, and  outsiders  certainly,  in  a  short 
time  hear  nothing  of  the  loss.  But  the 
medical  inquirer  and  the  statistician 
know  that  the  death  rate  is  very  great. 
In  the  battles  of  ancient  time  there 
were  no  "wounded."  If  a  man  fell  he 
was  trodden  to  death.  So  among  the 
poor,  to  a  certain  degree,  disease  is  ne- 
glected. A  child  that  can  eat  and  get 
about  is  counted  well,  until  his  fatal 
attack  begins.  Only  those  fitted  by 
constitution  to  meet  hardships  survive. 


The  Characteristics  of  Hernia, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  now  twenty-one  months- 
old,  has  a  protrusion  of  the  navel  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  the  size  of  a  large 
bean.  It  has  been  so  since  he  was  three 
months  old.  I  put  a  compress  on  it  while  he 
wore  bands,  but  it  did  no  good.  Finally,  I 
discarded  both  band  and  compress,  and  it 
grew  no  worse:  neither  does  it  improve.  It 
was  not  caused  by  crying. 

■What  treatment  would  you  advise,  if  any? 
I  have  read  that  rupture  of  the  navel  should 
be  cured  before  the  age  of  three  years,  or  the 
cure  would  be  difficult. 

I  do  not  consider  my  little  boy's  rupture 
very  bad,  but  it  ought  not  to  exist  at  all. 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  that  it 
will  grow  worse  if  not  attended  to? 

H.  P.  A. 

First  examine  the  protrusion  to  see 
if  it  be  really  a  rupture  and  not  one  of 
the  naturally  protruding  navels.  This 
you  can  probably  determine  (if  not, 
your  physician  can)  by  observing 
whether  the  protrusion  contains  any- 
thing that  can  be  pushed  back  within; 
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the  body.  This  movable  part,  if  it  ex- 
ist, constitutes  the  real  hernia.  If  it 
be  a  real  hernia  it  ought  to  be  attended 
to. 


Lip  Suoking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  suggest  some 
way  by  which  a  boy  of  17  months  can  be 
broken  of  the  habit  of  sucking  his  lower 
lip? 

Quite  soon  after  weaning,  at  14  months,  he 
would  occasionally  bite  and  seem  to  suck 
the  lower  lip.  Several  mothers  told  us  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it,  for  there  was  prob- 
ably irritation  in  the  gums,  and  he  would 
stop  when  the  teeth  came  through.  He  was 
then  cutting  his  last  of  the  molars,  and  the 
stomach  teeth  are  not  quite  through  now. 
In  the  meantime,  though  we  often  take  it 
out,  he  sucks  the  lower  lip,  most  when  he 
first  wakens  or  when  very  much  absorbed 
while  riding. 

He  has  always  been  strong  and  healthy 
and  never  sucked  his  fingers  or  rubber  "com- 
fort." H.  B. 

Chicago. 

We  know  of  no  way  except  persistent 
interruption  of  the  habit  whenever  you 
see  it  practiced.  As  the  child  grows 
older  and  more  intelligent,  your  endeav- 
ors will  be  more  effective.  In  the  mean- 
time do  not  be  discouraged.  Patient 
correction  of  the  habit  ultimately  wins, 
as  a  rule. 


A  Rich  Cream  Food;  The  lUse  of  the  Nurs- 
ery Chair  for  a  Young  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  fol- 
lowing formula  gives  too  much  cream  for  a 
healthy  baby  of  seven  months  who  is  much 
troubled  with  constipation:  Five  table- 
spoonfuls  cream,  five  milk,  four  water,  one 
teaspoonful  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  I 
give  her  but  one  feeding  per  day,  and  nurse 
her  four  times.  She  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  constipation  seems  her  only 
trouble. 

(2.)  Do  you  consider  a  child    of  seven 


months  too  young  to  use  the  chair  once  a 
day?  M.  S.  S. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

(1.)  We  cannot  certainly  say,  as  you 
do  not  state  how  rich  a  cream  you  are 
using.  But,  as  you  use  it  but  once  a 
day,  and  then  apparently  to  counter- 
act constipation,  it  is  probably  not  too 
strong  in  fat.  But,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  milk,  you  bring  up  the  pro- 
teid  strength  to  more  than  2£  per  cent., 
which  would  be  pretty  strong  if  she 
took  many  of  her  daily  meals  of  the 
mixture.  The  food  would  be  rich 
enough  for  ten  or  twelve  months  of 
age. 

(2.)  Not  if  her  back  is  strong. 


Winter  Clothes ;  Proper  Night  Covering  ; 
Preparations  for  Nursing  ;  Testing  the 
Quality  of  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

1.)  In  your  opinion  would  a  baby  born  in 
fall  be  warm  enough  during  the  winter 
with  the  inner  Gertrude  suit  of  the  Arnold 
knit  goods,  one  long-sleeved  flannel  garment, 
muslin  dress,  band  and  stockings  over  the 
knees? 

(2.)  Does  not  an  infant  need  to  be  as 
warmly  dressed  at  night  as  during  the  day, 
especially  about  the  arms  and  shoulders? 
My  first  baby  slept  alone  and  would  never 
keep  her  arms  under  the  blankets. 

(3.)  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  sugges- 
tions regarding  care  of  the  breasts  or  gen- 
eral health  which  might  make  me  able  to 
nurse  the  coming  baby.  I  know  it  is  a  sub- 
ject not  much  understood.  Do  you  think 
any  of  the  tonics  advertised  of  much  bene- 
fit? 

(4.)  How  rich  should  breast  milk  be? 
That  is,  if  drawn  and  placed  in  a  bottle  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches;  how  much  should 
the  cream  measure?  J.  D.  W. 

(1.)  Yes.  In  saying  so  we  assume 
that  your  home  is,  like  most  American 
homes,  kept  in  winter  artificially  heat- 
ed to  the  neighborhood  of  70  degrees 
F.   In  fact,  we  have  difficulty  in  keep- 
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ing  the  nurseries  we  enter  as  cool  as 
that.  Xow,  such  a  temperature  is  really 
a  summer  one,  and  when  the  child  is 
taken  out  of  doors,  of  course  it  has 
wraps  in  plenty  added. 

(2.)  The  answer  must  depend  upon 
whether  you  count  the  bed  clothes  as 
a  part  of  the  dress,  and  whether  the 
nursery  temperature  is  kept  up  through 
thenightornot.  A  sleeping  child  requires 
more  total  warmth  than  one  awake  and 
active.  But,  if  warmly  covered,  it  does 
not  need  the  same  personal  clothing. 
If  a  child  has  a  tendency  to  put  its 
arms  or  shoulders  outside  of  its  covers, 
then,  in  addition  to  its  nightgown, 
which  is  of  flannel,  it  can  have  a  jack- 
et. Older  children  often  displace  the 
bedclothes,  which,  in  that  case,  should 
be  tied  in  place.  If,  as  often  occurs,  a 
child's  sleeping  apartment  becomes 
much  cooled  in  the  night,  provision  of 
extra  covers,  light  and  warm,  should  be 
made. 

(3.)  The  best  provision  for  nursing 
is  this:  Keep  the  general  health  in  the 
best  condition  you  can.  ^Nourish  your- 
self well,  without  over-feeding.  When- 
ever possible,  avoid  worry  and  over-fa- 
tigue. Wholesome  work  and  occupa- 
tion is  beneficial.  If  you  have  suckled 
a  child  before,  your  breasts  will  need 
no  especial  attention.  If  not,  daily  coax 
out  the  nipples  wtih  the  fingers,  and 
harden  them  by  bathing  daily  with  a 
solution  of  alum  in  alcohol.  This  is 
to  prevent  the  baby's  sucking  from 
cracking  the  nipple.  Wash  the  nipple 
before  and  after  each  suckling.  We 
have  no  faith  in  artificial  tonics.  While 


one  is  nursing,  food  is  important,  and 
malt  or  malt  liquors  (beer)  seem  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  milk. 

(4.)  If  you  let  it  stand  in  a  room  of 
ordinary  temperature  24  hours,  the 
cream  should  be  on  an  average  nearly 
one-eighth,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  two  inches.  Variation  between  one- 
tenth  and  one-fifth  may  exist  in  milk 
upon  which  the  mothers  infant  thrives, 
but  the  average  is  as  stated.  A  test 
tube  with  a  rubber  cork,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  is  a 
more  convenient  apparatus  than  a  bot- 
tle for  testing. 


Condensed  Eep'.ies 

E.  C.  H.,  Brooklyn.— The  general 
rules  for  mixing  cream  foods  and 
changing  fat  proportions  were  given  in 
recent  articles  on  <rMixed  Feeding." 

L.  H.  P.,  Racine,  Wis. — The  particu- 
lar preparation  you  are  using  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  fat,  if  properly 
diluted,  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  a 
proper  infant  food.  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, not  to  advise  how  you  should  give 
it. 

H.  X.  B.,  Gardiner,  Me. — Save  that 
you  say  that  analysis  shows  the  discol- 
oration of  the  urine  and  napkins  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  blood,  we  should 
have  suspected  that  it  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  urates.  If  it  be  really 
blood,  the  doctors  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  bladder  irritation  is  prob- 
ably correct.  The  straining  in  the 
passing  of  hard  stools  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  irritation. 
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PARABLES  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


T1ERHAPS  there  is  no  harder 
task  in  the  makingof  litera- 
ture for  children  than  to 

|  bury  a  moral  so  that  childish 


cunning  cannot  unearth  it  and  turn  it 
to  derision.  The  youth  of  to-day  pre- 
fer a  less  strenuous  diet  than  the  chil- 
dren had  who  read  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Jane  Taylor.  Literary  taste  is  formed 
and  cultivated  by  that  upon  which  it 
is  fed,  and  clearly  the  aim  now  is  to 
make  such  pabulum  palatable,  even  at 
the  occasional  expense  of  the  moral 
purpose.  We  do  not  expect  to  teach 
morals  to  children  except  in  the  most 
surreptitious  manner. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Wendell  P.  Gar- 
rison's "Parables  for  School  and 
Home"  comes  to  us  as  rather  a  refresh- 
ing suggestion  of  the  past,  his  motive 
being,  as  he  says,  that  of  Cotton  Mather 
in  his  Good  Lessons  for  Children  in 
Verse,  "to  have  the  child  improve  in 
goodness  at  the  same  time  he  improved 
in  reading."  Yet  in  subject  matter 
nothing  could  be  more  up  to  date, 
dealing  as  this  book  does  with  all-im- 
portant questions  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  present  conditions.  "Some  one 
will  surely  arise,"  he  says,  "to  carry 
out  my  idea  better  than  I  have  done;" 
yet  such  a  difficult  task  as  he  has  at- 
tempted one  could  hardly  hope  to  see 
more  satisfactorily  performed — that  of 
bringing  home  to  young  children  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  citizen,  ideals 
which  only  the  minority  of  grown  men 
and  women  thoroughly  appreciate. 
Each  parable  has,  as  an  illustration,  a 
vignette,  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
subject,  and,  in  its  artistic  charm,  is 
in  itself  an  educating  influence.  For 


example,  the  illustration  of  the  first 
parable,  "Tenderness  for  Living 
Things,"  is  a  picture  of  Emerson  and 
the  quotation, 

"Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a 
gun? 

Loved  the  wood-rose  and  left  it  on  its 
stalk  ?" 

is  explained  in  simple  words,  so  thatany 
child  can  appreciate  the  truth  and 
many  the  beauty  of  the  lines. 

In  all  the  twenty  parables,  there  are 
quotations  from  many  other  famous 
poets,  including  Shakspere,  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Milton;  nor  are 
these  quotations  (with  few  exceptions) 
the  "time-worn  favorites,"  but  rather 
the  choice  of  a  fine  literary  taste. 

As  a  kind  of  development  from  the 
foregoing  parable,  the  next,  "Kindness 
to  Animals,"  is  appropriately  placed. 
It  is  rather  an  extreme  statement  that 
"the  greatest  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  horse  is  that  the  one  talks  and 
the  other  doesn't;"  yet  it  has  its  found- 
ation in  truth,  and  surely  the  greater 
the  feeling  of  kinship  established  be- 
tween children  and  animals  the  better. 

As  for  "Vandalism,"  what  American 
with  half  an  eye  for  natural  beauty  can 
read  this  chapter  without  a  sigh  of 
pleasure — a  sigh  because  of  the  Philis- 
tinism it  suggests,  and  pleasure  that 
some  one  has  so  cleverly  set  it  forth. 
The  suggestion  of  painting  an  advertise- 
ment of  somebody's  soap,  for  example, 
above  the  "Lion  of  Lucerne" — the  vig- 
nette of  the  parable — would  strike  hor- 
ror, one  would  hope,  even  into  the 
heart  of  the  veriest  street  Arab,  be  he 
French,  German,  Danish,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  British   or  American,  which 
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nationalities  Mr.  Garrison's  listeners  in 
the  public  school  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  rep- 
resented. 

One  very  noticeable  trick  of  style, 
peculiar  to  the  writer  of  this  book,  is 
his  skill  of  innuendo.  Scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  essays  are 
gospel  truths,  which,  though  pertinent 
enough  to  the  subject  in  hand,  would 
only  have  suggested  themselves  to  a 
mind  alert  to  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pression. For  example,  in  '"'The  Mob" — 
one  of  the  very  best  lessons  in  the  book, 
— after  describing  soldiers  in  peaceful 
procession,  he  adds,  "None  of  you  have 
ever  seen  them  in  battle,  and  I  hope 
you  never  may,"  a  sentiment  he  ex- 
presses most  forcibly  again,  later,  in 
"Personification,"  "The  Flag"  and 
"Patriotism." 

Another  faculty  Mr.  Garrison  pos- 
sesses to  a  marked  degree — that  of  ex- 
pressing truths  in  such  terse  fashion 
that  the  child  hardly  has  time  to  be 
bored  before  the  subject  changes.  In 
this  manner  he  compresses  into  small 
space  far  more  than  one  realizes  on  first 
reading.  A  glance,  however,  at  the 
"Index"  is  proof  of  his  generosity  with 
his  own  learning.  Now,  children  will 
pardon  nothing  so  unwillingly  as  long- 
windedness  in  matters  of  instruction. 
In  the  realm  of  the  imagination  and 
fancy- — for  example,  "Arabian  Nights" 
— they  can  endure  an  unlimited 
amount,  but  when  they  are  dealing  with 
facts  they  wish  "to  get  there."  There- 
fore, nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
to  a  child  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  temporary  insan- 
ity which  possessed  a  French  mob  in 
Paris  in  1832,  nor  could  the  moral  be 
more  clearly  expressed  than  in  this 
short  sentence,  ,fNo  one  in  a  mob  can 


be  found  to  do  by  himself  what  all  to- 
gether would  do." 

We  believe  that  mothers  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  moral  of  a  story 
clear,  without,  of  course,  obtruding  it 
unpleasantly.  The  reason  why  "the 
story  with  a  moral"  is  out  of  favor  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  moral 
as  on  account  of  the  story,  which  is  us- 
ually made  quite  too  subservient 
to  its  purpose.  A  well-told  story 
can  carry  a  moral  gracefully, 
without  offending  a  child's  liter- 
ary taste,  which  is  often  of  a  higher 
order  than  we  fancy.  Now,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's "Parables"  have  openly  and 
avowedly  moral  purposes;  yet  they  are 
so  short  and  to  the  point,  so  full  of  ap- 
propriate allusions  and  quotations  that 
the  child  is  not  restive,  but  accepts  the 
moral  as  the  philosophy  of  the  story, 
not  the  story  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
moral. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's anti- Jingo  sentiments,  which  per- 
vade the  book.  Nowhere  are  they  more 
clearly  and  happily  expressed  than  on 
pps.  66  and  67  in  "Personification." 

"Now  this  kind  of  personification  is  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous,  for  there  is  really 
no  such  person  as  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam. 
Englishman  live  in  England — not  John  Bull; 
and  when  any  one  of  them  comes  over  here, 
we  treat  him  well — we  are  glad  to  see  a 
native  of  the  country  which  our  forefathers 
left  when  they  crossed  the  ocean  to  settle 
this  continent.  But  the  moment  he  is  gone 
and  we  think  of  John  Bull,  then  we  want  to 
fight  with  our  old  enemy,  and  we  imagine 
all  the  dreadful  things  he  is  plotting  against 
our  peace  and  industry.  But  if  we  should 
actually  make  war  on  John  Bu-,  he  would 
vanish  out  of  sight,  and  our  guns  would  de- 
stroy Englishmen  and  women  and  children 
who  were  never  our  enemies,  nor  ever  wished 
us  any  harm.  And  John  Bull  would  never 
be  able  to  hit  Uncle  Sam  with  his  guns,  but 
only  you  and  me,  our  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country 
who  do  not  hate  Englishmen." 

One  might,  however,  question  some 


of  his  statements  in  "The  Flag,"  yet 
their  intensity  is  pardonable  when  one 
remembers  that  a  hatred  for  slavery  and 
all  that  led  to  it  is  Mr.  Garrison's  bin  h- 
right;  nor  would  he  be  himself  were  he 
less  uncompromising.  Similarly,  one 
might  doubt  the  wisdom  or  even  the 
use  of  presenting  his  views  as  regards 
the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes  to  chil- 
dren. It  is  not,  we  believe,  that  this 
thought,  any  more  than  any  other  he 
has  developed,  would  "soar  above  their 
intelligence" — which  he  says  he  has  not 
feared  to  do — but  rather  that  it  sug- 
gests inequalities  which  we  believe  are 
not  commonly  felt  now  among  children, 
so  different  are  the  present  methods  of 
training  from  those  of  the  past. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  optimism 
throughout  the  book,  in  spite  of  the 
honest  expression  of  opinions  unflatter- 
ing to  our  past,  and  a  very  plain  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  ugly  facts  of  our 
present  national  condition.  One  feels 
that  there  is  still  hope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pretty  fine  kind  of  a  nation, 
if  only  we  look  to  the  education  of  our 
youth.  This  broad  and  cheerful  out- 
look is  clearly  evident  in  the  essay 
"Death,"  where  he  says: 

"We  ought  really,  then,  not  to  be  so 
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much  troubled  about  death  as  about  living. 

 Others  may  grieve  to  part  with 

us  and  may  call  our  going  untimely;  but 
we  ourselves,  having  done  what  we  could 
in  the  years  allowed  us,  and  not  knowing 
what  the  years  to  come  may  bring  us,  in 
loss  of  health  or  fortune  or  character,  are  able 
to  look  on  death  without  alarm  and  with  a 
kindly  eye,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
flower-viewing." 

Such  a  calm  view  of  life  and  death 
is  well  typified  by  the  vignette,  "Bud- 
dha Images  at  Tokyo."  Possibly  here, 
again,  we  have  a  conception  that  would 
hardly  reach  children,  so  clearly  is  it 
the  experience  of  age  handed  down  to 
childhood,  yet  one  can  never  tell  on 
what  subjects  the  child  will  meet  the 
man  half-way.  There  are  times  when 
the  insight  of  children,  possibly  be- 
cause less  fettered  by  fact,  seems  far 
more  acute  than  that  of  grown  people. 

The  last  parable,  "Heredity,"  is  clear- 
ly, in  its  influence,  within  the  province 
of  Babyhood,  and  forms  a  fitting  close 
to  a  book  which  we  trust  will  be  widely 
read  in  schools  and  in  the  home.  Here 
is  the  final  paragraph: 

"Happy  is  the  child  of  such  ancestors, 
but  just  as  happy  may  any  one  of  us  be 
whose  daily  thought  is  how  to  fit  himself  to 
be  an  ancestor;  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  in  order  to  make  our  children  bless 
us  for  bringing  them  into  the  world;  what 
faults  to  overcome;  what  virtues  to  prac- 
tise; how  to  strengthen  our  bodies  and 
broaden  our  minds." 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Thoughtlessness 
in  Dealing  with 
Children. 


— All  parents,  no 
matter  how  consci- 
entious, make  many 
serious  mistakes  in  dealing  with  their 
children.  They  too  soon  forget  their 
own  childhood  and  the  little  heart- 
breaks that  grown  people  gave  to  them 
through  carelessness  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy.  When  we  learn  to  put  ourselves 


in  the  child's  place,  instead  of  always 
insisting  that  he  shall  see  everything 
from  our  own  point  of  view;  when  we 
show  him  that  we  mean  to  "tote  fair" 
with  him  at  all  times,  then  we  shall 
have  the  confidence  of  our  little  one, 
and  his  love,  and  with  that  his  desire  to 
do  what  is  pleasing  to  us. 

If  we  who  are  parents  set  the  exam- 
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pie  in  our  homes  of  unselfishness, 
truthfulness  and  courtesy,  it  will  do  far 
more  to  make  our  children  what  we 
would  have  them  than  all  the  stormy 
lectures  and  all  the  punishment  that 
the  minds  of  semi-savage  parents  can 
devise  or  invent.  Let  us  never  forget 
for  one  moment  that  those  awkward, 
wilful,  perhaps  dull  and  vicious  chil- 
dren, are  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
called  to  life  not  of  their  own  will,  but 
of  ours. 

I  once  saw  a  mother  whipping  a  very 
small  son  severely  because  he  had 
struck  his  younger  brother  in  an  angry 
dispute  over  some  toy.  The  mother, 
between  the  strokes  of  her  slipper,  de- 
livered herself  in  this  wise:  "I'll  teach 
you  to  strike  your  little  brother.  You 
are  a  coward,  and  a  bad,  bad,  boy.  Now 
stop  crying  and  get  out  of  here!  Don't 
let  me  hear  any  more  of  you  until  you 
learn  to  act  more  like  a  gentleman." 

Of  course,  the  young  reprobate  "gets 
out,"  but  whether  he  ever  learns  to  "act 
more  like  a  gentleman"  or  not  is  prob- 
lematical. It  requires  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  follow  his  thoughts.  If 
it  was  cowardly  of  him,  a  six-year-old 
boy,  to  strike  his  four-year-old  brother, 
was  it  not  cowardly  of  her,  a  grown 
woman,  to  strike  so  very  much  harder 
one  who  was  so  very  much  smaller  than 
herself?  Could  even  his  baby  logic  fail 
to  reach  so  clear  a  deduction? 

And  think  of  chiding  a  child  for 
awkwardness!  I  have  seen  a  little  babe 
of  three  running  to  meet  his  father, 
and,  stumbling,  fall  at  his  father's  feet. 
That  gentleman,  perhaps  being  out  of 
temper  for  some  reason,  perhaps  over- 
flowing with  the  sense  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities  to    his    offspring,  and 


thinking  this  a  fitting  time  to  point  a 
moral,  raises  the  weeping  babe  with  un- 
gentle hands,  and  says:  "Look  where 
you  are  going  next  time,  and  don't  be 
so  awkward!"  I  don't  think  the  baby 
understood  what  "awkward"  meant  at 
that  time,  but  the  pitiful  curl  of  the 
lips  at  his  father's  repulse  wrung  my 
heart. 

Another  wrong  we  do  our  children 
is  by  making  "invidious  comparisons," 
and  setting  them  against  each  other. 

"Willie,  if  you  don't  behave,  you 
shall  not  go  to  grandpa's.  Just  look 
at  Charlie,  how  nicely  he  is  behaving. 
Can't  you  be  a  good  boy  like  Char- 
lie?" 

Willie  can't,  and  wouldn't  be  like 
Charlie  then  if  he  could,  and  becomes 
naughtier  than  before,  because  you  have 
put  a  mean  feeling  into  his  heart 
against  Charlie. 

Few  of  us  are  without  fault  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  hungry 
minds  of  our  little  ones.  We  would  not 
for  worlds  have  them  feel  bodily  hun- 
ger, yet  we  starve  their  little  souls  and 
minds  without  compunction.  It  is 
cruel  to  put  off  a  child  and  refuse  to 
answer  his  "foolish  questions"  day  after 
day.  Even  such  questions  as,  "What 
makes  cows  have  tails?"  admit  of  sensi- 
ble answers,  and  should  get  them. 
There  is  a  little  four-year-old  boy  of  my 
acquaintance  who  knows  more  history, 
geography,  mythology,  and  scripture 
than  many  a  boy  three  times  his  age, 
and  all  because  his  parents  make  it  a 
rule  to  answer  his  questions. 

"I  ask  ye  for  bread,  and  ye  gave  me 
a  stone."  Such  is  the  experience  of 
many  a  hungry  little  mind  in  this  en- 
lightened age. — L.  W.  B. 
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— I  had  said  no.  I 
We  Whip         always  thought  one 
Him?  could  rule  by  love, 

and  reach  a  child  through  his  heart; 
but  there  came  a  time  in  the  history  of 
my  own  little  one  when  I  realized  that 
nothing  but  body  punishment — pain- 
would  carry  a  remembrance  of  my  ad- 
monition. 

I  hesitated  a  long  time  over  this 
problem;  meanwhile  the  objectionable 
habit,  which  involved  honesty,  was  be- 
coming stronger  from  being  unchecked. 


AVhen  I  had  almost  despaired  of  chang- 
ing matters,  instruction  came  to  mer 
and  in  such  a  peculiarly  direct  way,, 
that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  it  here  for  any  interest  it  may 
have  by  way  of  suggestion  to  others. 

On  the  night  I  refer  to  I  had  picked 
up  the  Bible  to  read  the  customary 
chapter  to  the  little  ones  as  they  lay  in 
bed.  I  opened,  as  I  usually  do,  at  ran- 
dom, and  began  to  read  from  the  first 
chapter  which  came  before  my  eyes.  It 
was  Proverbs  xxiii,  and  as  I  read  I  felt 


Sweet  Slumber. 

Sweet,  refreshing  sleep  comes  to  the  healthy,  well  nourish- 
ed child  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 

Many  fretful,  sleepless  babies  have  been  changed  to  happy, 
"good"  babies  by  feeding  them  Mellin's  Food,  which  is  a 
proper  and  sufficient  food  for  babies.  It  contains  the  bone, 
flesh  and  muscle  forming  elements  that  the  baby  needs  and 
keeps  his  digestion  "  right." 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

has  worked  wonders  for  my  baby.  He  is  now  nearly  three 
months  old.  When  born  we  gave  him  cow's  milk  which 
did  not  agree  with  him  at  all,  then  we  tried  condensed  milk, 
which  did  not  agree  and  I  had  to  give  him  medicine  continu- 
ally, but  since  I  have  used  Mellin's  Food  1  have  had  no 
trouble  with  him  at  all.  He  is  getting  fat  and  sleeps  nearly 
all  night  which  he  never  did  before.  1  am  more  than  pleased 
with  Mellin's  Food  and  would  recommend  it  to  all  mothers 
who  have  to  raise  a  baby  by  bottle. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Bakie, 
122  So.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send, 
free  of  expense,  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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that  my  problem  had  been  settled  by  a 
greater  wisdom  than  mine.  Allow  me 
to  quote  the  three  paragraphs  which 
cover  the  case  and  may  decide  any  pa- 
rent, under  like  conditions,  as  to  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  matter  of  pun- 
ishing children: 

4.  Labour  not  to  be  rich;  cease  from 
thine  own  wisdom. 

13.  Withhold  not  correction  from  the 
child :  for  'if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod, 
he  shall  not  die. 

14.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod, 
and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell. 

I  straightway  asked  my  little  boy  to 
rise  and  go  into  a  distant  room,  and 
there,  with  a  small  riding  whip,  I  pun- 
ished him.  At  the  end  of  it  I  expressed 
the  sorrow  I  felt  to  do  such  a  thing, 
kissed  him  as  I  held  him  in  my  arms 
and  said  cheerfully  that  I  thought, 


after  this,  there  would  be  no  more 
trouble;  and  there  hasn't  been! 

Since  then  a  load  seemed  actually  to 
have  been  lifted  from  the  tiny  shoul- 
ders by  the  tingling  whip.  Shortly 
afterwards,  one  evening,  he  said  sud- 
denly, with  a  smile:  "Oh!  papa,  I  feel 
awful  glad,"  but  he  didn't  know  why. 
I  do,  however. 

"Kind  words"  may  "never  die,"  as 
the  song  says;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
little  child,  they  often  "fade,"  and  the 
remedy  is  now  pointed  out  to  me. 

One  should  never  punish  in  anger, 
but  always  in  compassion  and  with  due 
self-control.  I  expect  yet  to  hear  a 
manly  youth  say  to  me:  "Father,  I 
thank  you  for  that  whipping  you  gave 
me.  It  came  just  in  time  to  turn  me 
from  a  very  rough  by-road  in  the  way 
of  life."— 8.  C. 
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Eminent  Specialists  in  the  Country.   The  following  is  a  partial 
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COLDS  :  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

BY  LEKOY  M.   YALE,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I. 


|H5S55S|11E  name  "a  cold"  is  an  in- 
|Mfl  M|     stance  of  the  curious  sur- 

vffik  wa    vival  °*  a  term  lon^r  atUr 

|f™y  its  original  meaning  or  the 

idea  involved  has  been  changed.  It 
once  meant  a  disease  or  an  ailment 
which  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  cold  upon  the  body  by  expos- 
ure or  otherwise.  Hence  all  sorts  of 
"colds"  were  described  in  the  common 
speech.  Not  only  the  "cold  in  the 
head"  (coryza),  or  "on  the  lungs"  (bron- 
chitis), but  various  muscular  or  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  trunk  or  limbs  had 
specific  names  as  varieties  of  "cold." 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
variety  of  the  latter  type  of  ailments 
do  exist,  but  to  them  very  generally  is 
now  applied  another  term  scarcely  more 
definite,  namely,  "rheumatic,"  or  the 
rather  more  elegant  sounding  "neural- 
gia," while  the  name  "a  cold"  has  be- 
come restricted  in  a  great  measure  to 
those  catarrhal  affections  of  air-pass- 
ages of  which  exposure  to  cold  is  not 
the  ordinary  or  most  efficient  cause. 

Long  before  medical  bacteriology 
existed,  physicians  recognized  the  im- 
probability that  "prevailing  colds"  were 
caused  by  imprudence.  For  not  only 
was  it  unlikely  that  a  very  large  pro- 


portion of  the  population,  both  old  and 
young,  should  be  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posed or  be  imprudent,  but  it  was  no- 
ticed that  these  colds  were  usually  not 
most  prevalent  when  the  weather  was 
coldest  nor  in  cold  climates;  that,  in 
fact,  they  often  widely  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  year  when  the  weather  was  mild. 
"Some  atmospheric  influence,"  was  sug- 
gested as  the  cause.  At  the  present 
time  we  think  we  recognize  this  "influ- 
ence" to  be  the  presence  in  the  air  of 
organisms  which  are  the  active  agents 
in  causing  the  disease.  As  every  one 
knows,  the  organisms  which  cause  cer- 
tain diseases  can  be  recognized  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, within  certain  limits,  to  infer  a 
like  organ  for  other  ailments  which 
manifest  a  similar  mode  of  invasion, 
progress  and  spreading. 

Has,  then,  cold  or  exposure  no 
influence  in  causing  these  catarrhs? 
They  certainly  have  an  influence, 
in  several  ways.  For  instance, 
by  lowering  the  condition  of  the 
system,  its  resisting  power  is  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  unable  to  repel  attacks 
which  it  ordinarily  might  easily  do. 
As  the  organisms  concerned  in  the  caus- 
ation of   common  colds  are  not  de- 
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finitely  known,  we  can  speak  only  from 
analogy.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  coccus  which  causes  the  common 
kind  of  pneumonia  often  exists  in  the 
mouth  or  elsewhere  without  apparent 
harm,  hut  such  a  person  exposed  to  the 
depressing  influence  of  cold  might  have 
a  pneumonia  as  a  sequel.  Similarly 
of  the  tubercle  organism  or  of  others. 
Again,  it  is  true,  at  least  to  all  appear- 
ance, that  the  development  of  many  or- 
ganisms is  hastened  or  favored  by  cer- 
tain conditions  of  atmosphere.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  in  these 
the  element  of  dampness  seems  to  be 
more  efficient  than  low  temperature 
alone. 

There  is  another  type  of  "cold"  in 
which  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
conditions  or  of  temperature  is  easily 
seen.  The  mother  says,  "That  child 
is  always  catching  cold;"  she  is  no 
sooner  over  one  than  she  has  another." 
Such  children  really  do  not  take  new 
colds  so  frequently  as  the  mother 
thinks.  In  nearly  all  these  children,  if 
they  be  examined,  will  be  found  some  de- 
rangement of  the  nose  or  throat  which 
is  chronic,  and  which  is  only  re-excited 
to  manifestations  by  some  exposure  to 
cold  or  dampness.  The  particular 
trouble  may  be  a  nasal  catarrh,  with  or 
without  some  distortion  or  peculiarity 
of  the  septum  or  the  turbinated  bones. 
It  may  be  that  an  adenoid  growth  (en- 
largement of  the  so-called  "third  ton- 
sil") exists  in  the  posterior  nasal 
cavity.  The  tonsils  may  be  enlarged 
or  the  pharynx  or  larynx  may  be  the 
seat  of  a  mild  chronic  inflammation. 
Such  children,  as  often  as  they  are  ex- 
posed to  cold  or  to  dampness  or  both, 
manifest  symptoms  of  increased  irrita- 
tion, such    as    nasal    discharge,  ob- 


structed breathing,  sore  throat  or 
cough,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught 
a  "fresh  cold."  In  fact,  they  have 
simply  re-excited  an  old  and  uncured 
malady. 

The  practical  interest  of  the  forego- 
ing remarks  lies  in  the  help  they  may 
give  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  these 
various  sorts  of  colds,  and  as  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  the  former  may  be  better  first 
spoken  of. 

The  three  types  of  "cold"  described 
have  this  in  common,  that,  namely^ 
they  are  partly  or  wholly  excited  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  damp.  It  at  once 
follows  that  the  first  principles  of  pre- 
vention would  be  to  prevent  or  dimin- 
ish the  exposure  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  resistance  to  such  exposure. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  simple  type 
of  "cold,"  for  which  no  element  of  con- 
tagion can  be  presumed — that  kind  of 
cold,  in  other  words,  which  attacks  in- 
dividuals after  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  and  which  shows  no  special  ten- 
dency to  attack  others — is  certainly 
greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others; 
but  for  all  the  chief  element  of  ex- 
posure seems  to  be  rather  variation  of 
temperature  than  a  low  temperature  as 
such.  The  physiological  explanations 
which  have  been  given  for  this  need 
not  be  recited  here,  but  every  one  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
one  is  chilled  by  sitting  in  a  draught  or 
even  in  a  room  of  varying  temperature 
more  than  by  being  out  of  doors  in 
brisk  cold  weather. 

A  careful  attendant  will  guard 
against  these  variations  without  unduly 
coddling  a  child.  There  are  some  pe- 
culiarities about  the  temperature  of  the 
nursery    which    deserve    mention,  al- 
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though  the  readers  of  Babyhood  have 
been  often  enough  reminded  of  them. 
The  first  is  the  very  frigid  region  near  a 
window.  This  is  not  necessarily  nor 
mainly  due  to  leaky  windows,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  glass  rapidly  chills  the  air 
next  it  if  there  be  much  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  air  without 
and  that  within.  The  result  is  a  sort 
of  cascade  of  cold  air.  Children  natur- 
ally like  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
and  are  constantly  going  from  the 
warm  parts  of  the  room  to  this  chiller 
space.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  put  in 
front  of  the  window  some  article  of 
furniture  which,  while  it  obstructs 
neither  light  nor  the  proper  use  of  the 
window,  will  hinder  the  children  from 
playing  in  that  undesirable  place. 

Another  nursery  danger  which  has 
been  somewhat  commented  on  is  the 
nightly  change  of  temperature.  The 
nursery  during  the  day  has  been  kept 
warmed  at  least  to  70  deg.  Fah.,  and  is 
probably  near  that  point,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  purposely  aired,  when 
the  child  is  put  to  bed.  Before  morn- 
ing the  temperature  will  have  fallen  to 
somewhere  between  45  and  60  deg.,  ac- 
cording to  the  outside  temperature,  the 
exposure  of  the  nursery,  or  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  heating  apparatus.  As  a 
result,  the  child,  if  not  very  judiciously 
attended  to,  is  overheated  and  perspir- 
ing in  the  evening  and  chilled  before 
morning. 

These  two  instances  will  suffice.  It 
3  not  possible  to  point  out  many  ways 
in  which  children  may  take  cold,  but 
the  mention  of  a  few  will  suggest  oth- 
ers. 

Now,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  prevent  chill- 
ing, and  we  are  driven  to  the  other  re- 


source of  rendering,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, the  child  less  sensitive  to  these 
fluctuations  of  temperature  and  less  li- 
able therefore  to  suffer  from  such  ex- 
posure. 

Its  readers  well  know  that  Baby- 
hood has  never  approved  of  the  so- 
called  "hardening"  process  for  child- 
ren. This  is  because  this  process,  as 
generally  understood  and  practised,  is 
not  a  process  which  strengthens;  it  is 
simply  a  method  of  injurious  exposure. 
Thus,  to  neglect  wet  feet,  to  load  the 
body  with  unnecessary  clothing  and 
leave  the  legs  bare,  is  to  invite  disease 
by  artificially  creating  the  uneven  chill- 
ing of  the  surface  which  seems  to  be 
the  main  source  of  danger  from 
draughts.  But  "hardening,"  in 
the  sense  of  putting  all  the  organs 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  is  the  best 
of  hygiene.  The  respiratory  organs, 
the  digestive  organs,  are  preeminently 
those  that  should  be  looked  to.  The 
respiratory  organs  are,  so  far  as  do- 
mestic care  goes,  kept  in  sound  order 
by  pure  air,  not  only  out  of  doors  but 
in  doors,  as  far  as  obtainable.  Ventila- 
tion without  drafts  can  be  obtained  in 
the  nursery  and  living  rooms  by  care 
and  forethought.  The  air  need  not  be 
cold  to  be  pure.  Pure  and  properly 
warmed  air  can  be  had  without  stuf- 
finess and  without  over  dryness.  But 
pure  air  outside  of  the  body  is  of  small 
value  if  it  be  not  well  introduced  into 
the  lungs.  See,  then,  that  children  have 
good  habits  of  breathing,  with  erect 
spine  and  head,  closed  lips  and  open 
nostrils,  drawing  the  air  well  into  the 
recesses  of  the  lungs.  Exercises  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  chest 
strengthen  the  breathing  power.  Good 
breathing  power,  other  things  being 
equal,  gives  good  heart  power. 
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CAUSES  OF  EARACHE. 

BY  \V.  K.  BUTLER,  M.D., 


burgeon-in-  Charge  Lutheran  Eye,  Ear 

S  long  as  babies  cry  with- 
out apparent  cause,  only 
to  be  relieved  by  a  subse- 
quent discharge  from  the 
•ear,  and  so  many  children  have  recur- 
rent attacks  of  deafness,  the  subject  of 
•caring  for  the  ears  will  always  be  op- 
portune. "A  little  learning,"  instead 
of  being  "a  dangerous  thing,"  may,  in 
such  cases,  save  many  sleepless  nights 
and  later  years  of  embarrassment,  if 
not  actual  loss  of  hearing.  The  thought 
that  Dame  Nature  will  correct  the  diffi- 
culty and  restore  the  equilibrium  lures 
many  on  to  the  bonds  of  deafness,  with 
its  attendant  deprivation.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  truth  that  it  is 
not  dangerous  to  cure  a  running  ear  is 
beginning  to  have  its  effect. 

It  was  sound  advice  given  by  the 
college  professor  when  he  said,  "If 
you  do  no  good,  be  sure  you  do  no 
harm,"  but  it  is  much  better  to  be 
sure  you  can  do  some  good.  The  ear, 
by  reason  of  its  buried  position,  is  an 
unknown  organ  to  many.  We  can 
look  into  our  children's  throats  and 
judge  whether  they  are  sore;  the  eye 
is  also  open  to  inspection;  but  the  ear, 
by  reason  of  its  tortuous  canal  and 
bidden  parts, requires  special  appliances 
for  its  examination.  For  our  purpose, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand all  its  parts,  but  only  such  as  are 
largely  concerned  in  the  production  of 
earache  and  deafness. 


and  Tltroat  Infirmary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  can  dismiss  from  our  attention 
all  parts  of  the  ear  which  can  be  seen 
by  simple  inspection — that  external 
portion  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
facial  appearance,  whose  function  is  to 
collect  the  sound  waves  and  conduct 
them  into  the  hearing  ear — and  can  also 
omit  all  cases  of  deafness  due  to  har- 
dened wax  and  foreign  bodies  which 
stop  the  external  canal,  and  imagine 
that  we  are  looking  straight  down  to 
the  end  of  this  canal  where  we  find 
the  drum,  or  membrana  tympani,  as  it 
is  called. 

It  looks  like  a  fine  stretch  of  parch- 
ment of  pearly  flesh  tint  in  color,  with 
its  surface  partly  divided  by  a  small 
rod  of  bone.  Behind  this  drum  we 
find  a  small  resonant  chamber  partially 
filled  by  three  small  bones,  which 
serve  to  conduct  the  sound  waves  from 
the  drum  to  the  true  hearing  ear  be- 
yond. Into  this  chamber  or  middle 
ear,  as  it  is  called,  a  canal  known  as 
the  Eustachian  tube  enters,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
equilibrium  between  the  air  on  the  out- 
side and  that  in  the  middle  ear. 
Closure  of  this  tube  interferes  with 
this  function.  Its  effect  is  well  illus- 
trated by  placing  the  finger  over  the 
vent  hole  in  a  drum  and  trying  to 
play;  a  very  muffled  sound  results.  So 
it  is  when  the  Eustachian  tube  becomes 
closed,  resulting  not  only  in  impaired 
hearing,  but  also  in  a  congestion  of  the 
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ear,  with  irritation  and  pain — pain  due 
to  pressure  on  the  delicate  middle  ear 
from  a  swelling  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane and  retention  of  secretion.  Un- 
less this  pressure  is  relieved,  it  becomes 
so  irritating  that  the  drum  breaks 
down,  and  relief  is  found  by  a  dis- 
charge through  the  external  ear.  In 
children  too  young  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known  except  by  crying ,  this 
source  of  trouble  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  frequently  is,  until  the 
discharge  shows  unmistakably  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

There  are  three  principal  causes 
which  operate  to  produce  this  result: 

First:  Those  cases  resulting  from  a 
general  "head  cold,"  when  the  whole 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat  is  swollen,  and  this  swelling, 
extending  up  the  Eustachian  tube, 
closes  it  and  causes  deafness  of  greater 
or  less  degree.  Unless  the  middle  ear 
becomes  infected  by  some  germ  pro- 
ducing suppuration,  the  hearing  clears 
up  as  the  cold  disappears.  This  is  fa- 
cilitated by  looking  after  the  digestion, 
a  faulty  condition  of  which  is  fre- 
,  quently  the  underlying  predisposing 
cause  of  colds.  Washing  out  the  nose 
with  a  warm  solution  of  borax — a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water — or  a  so- 
lution of  Listerine  hastens  the  recov- 
ery, while  care  to  blow  the  nose 
gently  may  prevent  an  extension  of  the 
trouble  into  the  middle  ear.  Such 
cases  are  not  usually  attended  by  pain, 
but  the  patients  only  complain  of  a 
sense  of  fullness,  with  noise  in  the  ears. 

Second:  Those  cases  due  to  enlarged 
tonsils.  The  tonsils  being  just  below 
the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by 
swelling  may  cause  pressure  on  this 
opening  and  thus  interfere  with  the 


function  of  the  tube.  Kelief  for  such 
a  condition  had  better  be  sought  from 
some  medical  authority,  as  recurrent 
attacks  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
need  surgical  treatment,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  such  a  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  that  more  serious 
cause,  adenoid  growths  at  the  back  of 
the  nose. 

Third:  Adenoid  growths  or  abnor- 
mal glandular  enlargement  at  the  back 
of  the  nose  are  probably  responsible 
for  more  cases  of  earache  and  running 
ears  in  children  than  any  other  cause. 

Given  a  case  in  which  such  enlarge- 
ment exists,  but  not  sufficiently  great 
to  interfere  with  the  ears,  it  requires 
very  little  more  swelling  to  take  place 
before  symptoms  of  ear  trouble  de- 
velop. Such  cases  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  predisposition  to  "catch 
cold,"  especially  in  damp  weather,  by 
breathing  through  the  mouth  when 
asleep,  by  difficulty  in  nursing,  and  all 
those  symptoms  which  point  to  an  in- 
terference with  the  function  of  the 
nose  as  a  breathing  organ.  Not  only 
does  the  pressure  of  such  a  growth 
strongly  predispose  to  ear  trouble,  but 
it  also  interferes  with  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  body,  by  rea- 
son of  the  mouth  breathing  of  the- 
child,  which  deprives  the  air  of  the 
filtering  and  warming  influence  of  the 
nose.  The  successful  management  of 
such  a  case  requires  the  removal  or  re- 
duction in  size  of  this  glandular  mass. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  operative  in- 
terference or  local  applications.  The 
timid  usually  prefer  to  try  the  latter, 
but  complete  removal  is  the  only  safe 
rule. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  which 
produce  earache  will  show  how  useless 
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dependence  on  medicine  dropped  in  the 
ear  will  be.  Heat  judiciously  applied, 
by  washing  out  the  nose  with  a  warm 
solution  and  instilling  water  as  hot  as 
<-an  be  borne  in  the  external  ear,  may 


help  to  relieve  the  swollen  mucous 
membrane,  but  as  a  rule  ear  drop*  only 
serve  to  waste  valuable  time,  which 
could  be  used  in  making  more  rational 

applications. 


PARALLEL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


BY  AN    ADVANCED  MOTHER. 


HE  time  has  certainly  come 
when  it  should  be  evident 
to  parents  of  any  insight 
into  the  social  questions 
of  the  day  that  boys  and  girls  should 
be  brought  up  with  the  same  moral,  in- 
tellectual and,  as  far  as  possible,  physi- 
cal standards.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  thereabouts  the  physical  standard, 
it  is  true,  already  is  practically  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  Then,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  change.  The  girl 
is  likely  at  the  age  mentioned  to  de- 
mand some  of  the  privileges  of  her 
elders.  This  self-assertion  shows  itself 
in  various  ways:  sitting  up  later,  wear- 
ing less  hygienic  clothing,  and  leading 
in  too  many  cases  a  less  out-of-door 
life. 

Naturally,  the  age  when  this  re- 
nouncing of  home  rule  sets  in  differs 
with  different  girls,  and  varies  accord- 
ing as  they  have  been  taught  to  re- 
speet  parental  authority.  Boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  this  same  age,  so 
far  from  relaxing  in  their  zeal  for  ath- 
letics, find  new  impetus  in  their  grow- 
ing muscular  development,  and  in  the 
fact  that  their  childish  games  are  now 
becoming    manly    sports.  Though 


girls  cannot  follow  boys  along  the  same 
athletic  lines,  they  can  join  in  some 
of  their  sports ,  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. We  have  watched  a  "team"  of 
girls  play  a  game  of  ball  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  their  brothers. 
Then  there  is  the  bicycle,  which  may 
be  as  beneficial  to  a  girl  as  to  a  boy, 
and  golf,  which  is  the  especial  pre- 
rogative of  neither  sex  alone.  Lawn 
tennis,  too,  though  somewhat  out  of 
fashion  now,  is  a  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque game,  in  which  both  sexes  can 
join.  Croquet  we  discard  as  possess- 
ing very  little  merit  as  a  means  of  phy- 
sical development;  in  truth,  it  is  a 
somewhat  tedious  and  sometimes  quar- 
relsome method  of  breathing  fresh  air. 

All  these  out-door  sports  which 
bring  boys  and  girls  together  are  not 
simply  the  means  of  parallel  physical 
development,  but  have  a  potent  moral 
influence.  They  bring  the  sexes  to- 
gether in  a  most  wholesome  way  at  an 
age  when  the  attention  of  young  peo- 
ple is  just  turning  or  rather  being 
turned  (for  it  is  often  the  work  of  their 
elders)  in  the  direction  of  sentimental- 
ity. The  indoor  social  life  of  children 
at  this  age  is  important,  if  for  no  other 
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than  taming  purposes.  It  is  usually 
the  wild-Indian  stage  with  boys,  and 
often  a  hoydenish  one  with  girls.  No 
antidote  is  better  for  these  character- 
istics of  the  growing  period  than  a 
dancing  school,  provided  it  is  set  free 
from  all  social  competition  and 
cleansed  of  worldliness.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  poisonous  elements  is  ob- 
viously harmful  to  both  sexes;  to  girls, 
as  developing  jealousy  and  the  petty 
faults  attendant  thereto;  to  boys,  as 
rousing  a  spirit  of  condescension  to- 
ward those  whose  happiness  for  the 
time  is  dependent  upon  their  favor. 
This  condescension,  degenerating  into 
contempt  for  the  less  favored  girls,  is 
a  distinct  moral  harm  to  a  boy,  the 
embryo  of  what  becomes  obnoxious  in 
the  "society  man." 

Parents  can  do  much  to  prevent  this 
larger  worldliness  from  creeping  in 
where  it  has  no  place,  by  refraining  en- 
tirely from  discussing  at  home  the 
manners,  dress  or  other  so-called  at- 
tractions of  their  children's  friends — 
a  reserve  less  practiced  than  preached. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  done  more 
•conducive  to  a  wholesome  youthful  as- 
sociation of  both  sexes  than  to  encour- 
age sports  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  intellectual 
■development  of  the  sexes  as  promoted 
by  the  parent.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  parents,  as  a  rule,  feel  a 
keener  anxiety  that  the  education  of 
sons  shall  be  strenuous  and  thorough 
than  they  feel  in  the  case  of  their 
daughters.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this 
■difference  always  fear  for  the  health  of 
the  daughter.  In  spite  of  the  growing 
spirit  in  favor  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  6ome  fairly  healthy  germs 
of  past  prejudice  are  still  extant,  per- 


haps as  much  among  women  as  among 
men;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  rec- 
ognized that,  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  women  themselves  are  their  own 
greatest  restraint.  Girls,  learning  as 
readily  as  boys,  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
same  classes  with  their  boy  contempo- 
raries, and  this  being  so,  there  is  every 
reason  why  as  great  thoroughness 
should  be  expected  of  them  as  of  the 
boys.  In  many  cases  it  is,  though 
notably,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  fami- 
lies blessed  only  with  daughters. 
Brain  is  still  regarded  as  the  especial 
prerogative  of  man,  and  charm  the 
prerogative  of  woman.  This  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexes  is  not  legitimate 
from  any  point  of  view.  These  en- 
dowments may  exist  together  or  singly 
in  man  or  woman  according  as  nature 
has  ordained.  There  must  always  be 
innate  differences  in  the  6exes  which, 
existing  in  their  normal  degree,  must 
hold  mutual  respect  inviolate.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "Subjection  of  W«- 
men,"  says: 

"Unlikeness  may  attract,  but  it  is  likeneaa 
which  retains;  and  in  proportion  to  the  like- 
ness is  the  suitability  of  the  individuals  to 
give  each  other  a  happy  life." 

Later  on  he  adds: 

"And  though  it  may  stimulate  the  ama- 
tory propensities  of  men,  it  does  not  conduce 
to  married  happiness  to  exaggerate  by  dif- 
ferences of  education  whatever  may  be  the 
native  differences  of  the  sexes.  If  the  mar- 
ried pair  are  well  bred  and  well  behaved  peo- 
ple, they  tolerate  each  other's  tastes:  but  is 
mutual  toleration  what  people  look  forward 
to  when  they  enter  into  marriage?" 

The  deepest  friendships  may  exist 
between  men  and  women  where  there 
is  no  thought  or  possibility  of  mar- 
riage, if  a  mental  equality  is  recog- 
nized, whereas  friendships  of  only  the 
most  superficial  character  can  obtain 
where  one  sex  is  conscious  of  the  men- 
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tal  inferiority  of  the  other.  To  pro- 
mote this  feeling  of  mental  equality, 
regardless  of  sex,  intellectual  standards 
from  earliest  childhood  should  be  the 
same.  That  the  man  may  respect  the 
woman,  the  boy  should  respect  the 
girl. 

This  difference  in  the  education  of 
the  sexes  is  growing,  let  us  rejoice,  less 
marked  as  time  advances.  "We  still 
hear  a  good  deal  about  the  "experi- 
mental stage  of  higher  education," 
since  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 


it  does  not  interfere  with  "woman's 
functions."  Yet  women  go  serenely 
on  taking  yearly  their  summa  cum 
laude,  and,  to  crown  all,  they  even 
marry  and  become  the  "physician's  de- 
light," the  intelligent  mothers  of 
children. 

Though  women  may  well  feel  them- 
selves plaintiffs  in  a  pending  legal 
cause,  we  believe  there  is  more  reason 
to  feel  encouraged  at  the  present  in- 
tellectual outlook  than  to  be  disheart- 
ened. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Toys. 

Now  that  the  holiday  season  is 
passed,  let  us  see  what  has  become  of 
the  toys. 

While  I  was  visiting  a  friend  one  af- 
ternoon, her  little  boy  of  five  came  in 
crying. 

"Mamma,  I  don't  know  what  to  play 
with.  My  engine  has  come  to  pieces; 
my  steamboat  won't  run  without  water, 
and  you  say  I  make  too  much  muss 
with  that,  and  I  am  tired  of  everything 
I  have.  Can't  you  find  me  something 
new?" 

The  mother's  face  was  filled  with 
distress.  She  thought  she  had  settled 
him  with  his  playthings  for  at  least  one 
hour,  that  we  might  have  a  chat  un- 
disturbed. 

I  took  Charley's  hand  and  led  him 
to  his  playroom.  I  found  a  room  al- 
most filled  with  toys,  ready-made  and 


mechanical,  jointed  dolls,  trains  of 
cars,  a  miniature  city  with  houses  com- 
pletely furnished,  and  almost  every- 
thing one  could  imagine  coming  from 
a  French  toy  store.  But  with  all  these 
things  the  child  was  not  happy. 

After  searching  through  the  pile  of 
rubbish,  we  found,  entirely  hidden  by 
costly  toys,  a  plain,  old-fashioned  box 
of  blocks. 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  only  a  box  of  blocks  I  used 
to  play  with  when  I  was  a  little  boy." 

"How  nice  they  are.  Suppose  we- 
see  what  we  can  make.  I  wonder  if  I 
can  remember  anything  I  used  to  make 
with  my  blocks." 

We  had  a  glorious  time  recalling  our 
childhood.  I  would  make  something 
for  him,  then  he  would  build  some- 
thing that  his  father  used  to  build. 

After  we  had  had  a  good,  healthy, 
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inspiring  play,  1  asked  him  to  build 
something  of  which  mamma  and  1 
knew  nothing.  We  would  go  into  the 
other  room,  and  when  he  had  it  all 
complete,  we  would  come  back  and  see 
if  we  could  guess  what  he  nad  made. 
The  little  fellow  put  himself  to  work 
with  a  will.  He  built  up  and  tore 
down,  then  built  up  again;  his  whole 
mind  was  bent  upon  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  After  a  while  he  announced 
the  surprise  was  ready. 

"Why  that  is  a  bridge,"  1  exclaimed, 
"and  I  believe  it  is  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge."  He  had  recently  been  over 
it,  and  there  were  the  high  piers  and 
the  long  suspension,  made  by  the  aid 
of  broken  shingles.  His  face  was  ra- 
diant, and  he  clapped  his  hands  when 
I  guessed  correctly. 

The  mother  was  almost  as  happy  as 
he,  and  she  resolved  to  study  her 
child's  needs  from  another  standpoint 
hereafter. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  well-to-do  fami- 
lies rob  their  children  of  the  right  to 
be  happy,  by  producing  toy  indigestion. 
No  child  can  be  really  and  truly  happy 
unless  he  is  making  the  most  and  best 
of  himself.  No  child  can  find  out 
what  that  best  is  when  he  has  so  much 
to  do  with  that  the  whole  seems  in  a 
confusion.  In  giving  toys  give  only 
those  things  which  will  develop  some 
latent  power.  Give  the  child  some- 
thing for  his  hands  to  do;  give  him 
something  which  will  cause  him  to 
think,  and,  more  important  than  all 
else,  don't  anticipate  his  imagination 
and  supply  it  beforehand.  His  great- 
est power  will  come  through  the 
healthy  exercise  of  his  imagination, 
and  where  is  there  a  chance  for  imagi- 
nation in  toys  ready-made?  Animals 


and  simple  dolls  are  an  improvement 
on  machinery,  for  the  child  imagines 
they  represent  life,  and  the  play  is  not 
so  limited  as  with  the  representation 
of  inanimate  things.  Even  these  are 
not  so  valuable  as  the  playthings  given 
us  by  Froebel.  In  these  he  shows  us 
how  the  whole  child  may  be  devel- 
oped, not  only  amused,  and  that  by 
thoughtful  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  a  character  foundation  can  be 
laid  which  may  develop  into  happi- 
ness, wisdom  and  power.  R.  It. 


Paper  and  Pencil  in  the  Nursery. 

Nearly  all  children  enjoy  using  a 
lead  pencil.  To  supply  them  with 
blank  paper  and  keep  it  off  the  floor, 
and  to  keep  track  of  the  pencil  and 
maintain  it  at  an  ever-present  condi- 
tion of  sharpness — these  are  difficult 
matters,  as  things  usually  stand  in  a 
household. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  whereby 
some  of  these  troubles  are  obviated. 
In  my  home  there  is  but  one  place 
where  we  allow  drawing  and  writing — 
except  upon  unusual  occasions — and 
this  is  in  the  playroom.  There,  hang- 
ing from  one  wall,  is  a  long  board  cov- 
ered with  clean  paper  surface,  with  a 
lead  pencil  attached  by  a  long  string. 
The  board  is  an  ordinary  12  inch-wide 
piece  of  clear  pine,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  thicker  it  is  the  less 
likely  to  warp.  This  may  be  further 
prevented  by  nailing  or  screwing  cleats 
to  the  back  at  short  intervals.  Allow 
no  nail  points  to  pass  through  the 
board.  Cover  with  a  number  of  thick- 
nesses of  soft  newspaper,  nailing  same 
neatly  at  the  back.  Suspend  from 
hooks  in  the  wall  by  two  "screw-eyes" 
such  as  are  used  on  the  backs  of  pic- 
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ture  frames,  that  the  location  of  the 
hoard  may  be  changed  on  occasion. 

Now  for  the  paper  upon  which  the 
w  riting  and  drawing  is  to  be  done.  I E 
you  will  buy  a  ream  of  common  thin 
manilla  wrapping  paper  of  smooth 
surface,  the  paper  dealer  will  cut  it  up 
for  you  into  pieces  of  any  size  de- 
sired. The  original  size  is  generally 
22x28  inches.  One  cut  would  make 
the  dimensions  22  long  by  14  inches 
wide;  and  this  width  would  cover  the 
12  inch-wide  board,  leaving  an  allow- 
ance for  turning  over  at  top  where 
"thumb  pins"  (such  as  artists  use)  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  paper  in  place. 
Several  sheets  may  be  put  on  at  a  time, 
and  each  can  be  removed  by  the  little 
one  as  fresh  paper  is  demanded.  Both 
sides  may  be  utilized. 

The  pencil  should  be  the  so-called 
"paper"  pencil,  as  keeping  it  sharp 
merely  means  an  instant's  use  of  a  pin 
and  the  unwinding  of  a  piece  of  the 
paper,  which  leaves  the  lead  exposed, 
with  no  necessity  for  knife  or  sharp- 
ener. 

Once  put  into  operation,  this  device 
for  passing  time,  developing  talent, 
amusing  childhood's  hours  or  relieving 
the  tired  and  busy  mother  from  con- 
stant oversight,  will  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  concerned.  It 
costs  comparatively  little  for  material 
and  supplies,  and  saves  its  cost  a  hun- 
dred times  a  week  in  the  hours  of  quiet 
enjoyment  it  brings  the  little  folks 
who  like  to  push  a  pencil  and  "rite  a 
letr  lik  groan  fokes!"     0.  S.  Wady. 

The  House  Swing. 

Nothing  ever  gave   such  universal 


pleasure  to  the  child  world,  I  think, 
as  the  old  swing  under  the  apple  tree. 
Of  course,  the  environment  made  half 
of  it,  for  blue  skies  and  the  odor  of 
apple  blossoms  and  the  sounds  of  bird 
songs  add  joy  to  any  common  pleasure; 
still,  swinging  in  itself  offers  an  exhil- 
aration which  the  little  ones  enjoy 
wherever  it  may  be  indulged. 

Many  a  stormy  day  may  be  enlivened 
indoors  by  a  "house  swing"  put  up  be- 
tween two  door  posts  anywhere.  Care 
should  be  exercised,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, to  insure  safety  by  secure  fastening 
of  the  rope  and  cross-piece  from  which 
it  is  suspended.  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  as  absolutely  safe  so 
far  as  the  swing  is  concerned: 

Take  a  solid  steel  bar  (or  brass)  for 
the  purpose.  Bore  auger  holes  in  each 
door  post  two  or  more  inches  in  depth. 
Into  one  fit  a  strong  wire  spiral  spring, 
and  against  it  press  one  end  of  the  bar, 
which  has  been  measured  to  be  suf- 
ficiently long.  By  pressing  one  end  of 
the  bar  some  distance  in  the  hole,  room 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  other  end  up 
so  as  to  fit  into  the  opposite  hole,  where 
the  strong  spring  will  keep  it  in  place. 
A  piece  of  "wire  rope,"  to  which  is 
fixed  a  smooth  board  seat  (or  a  small 
chair  may  take  its  place  if  a  back  is 
necessary),  completes  the  house  swing, 
in  which  many  an  hour  of  pleas- 
Tire  and  exercise  may  be  had.  If 
preferred,  three  pieces  of  small 
timber  may  be  framed  within  the 
doorway — two  sides  and  cross  piece  at 
top,  and  nailed  securely  in  place.  This 
a  carpenter  could  accomplish  in  ;i  few 
minutes.  I*.  D. 


THE  DIALECTS  OF  CHILDREN. 


HY    MINNA  C.  HALE. 


J  TIL  all  the  instruction 
concerning  children  that 
has  been  given  to  the  world, 
no  one  has  yet  ventured  a 


reason  or  a  system  for  the  various  dia- 


lects of  the  little  ones.  Almost  every 
mother  could  report  sonic  different  at- 
tempt at  mastering  the  English  lan- 
guage by  her  children,  w  ho  usually  be- 
gin such  attempts  at  the  age  of  one 
year;  and  the  reports  would  in  many 
cases  present  a  certain  similarity. 
From  the  indistinct  murmuring  cry, 
"mum-mum,"  grows  '•mamma,*'  which 
is  generally  the  first  word.  "Papa" 
would  seem  to  be  more  difficult,  and  is 
not  often  added  till  several  other  words 
have  been  learned. 

But  in  the  cases  for  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  rule,  it  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  course  of  study 
and  growth.  One  child,  when  a  year 
old,  startled  his  mother  by  using  the 
word  "birds"  as  his  first  attempt.  His 
cradle  was  placed  near  a  window,  and 
he  had  the  birds  almost  constantly  be- 
fore him,  and  was  frequently  told 
about  them.  No  one  knows  how  much 
of  the  talk  he  appreciated;  but  the  fact 
that  the  word  came  to  his  lips  as  his 
first  spoken  language  would  show 
that  something  had  reached  his  con- 
sciousness. 

Children  will  frequently  articulate 
a  word,  clearly,  which  will  not  have 
any  relation  to  objects  about  them,  and 


after  a  few  days  will  suddenly  cease 
to  repeat  it.  Others  will  apparently 
have  a  certain  system,  for  which  there 
will  be  no  reason.  One  of  my  own  chil- 
dren repeated  the  first  syllable  of 
every  word  having  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles; thus  water  became  "wat-ioat,'' 
colfee  "coff-coff,"  chicken  "tschick- 
Isfhick"  apples  "ap-ap."  Although 
he  was  three  years  old  when  I  lost  him, 
he  still  talked  this  dialect. 

The  baby  who  came  after  him  is 
now  over  three,  and  his  method  in  con- 
versation is  almost  altogether  unintel- 
ligible except  to  the  two  of  the  fam- 
ily who  act  as  interpreters.  Besides 
the  quite  common  utterances  of  "bub- 
bcr"  (brother),  "Impper"  (butter), 
"waim"  (rain),  "mil-"  (milk),  "wof- 
fer"  (water),  he  appears  to  have  a  dis- 
inclination to  attempt  the  use  of  d,  I 
or  i.  Thus,  dog,  day,  doll,  dress,  be- 
come gog,  gay,  goll  and  goto.  In  using 
/,  he  makes  it  y  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word;  thus,  little,  like,  listen,  look,  lost, 
become  yishie,  yoike,  yishen,  ;/<>ok, 
yote,  and  child,  children,  are  chow  and 
chujer.  Tired  is  larger,  dress  is  gates, 
and  sour  is  sowyer. 

The  little  fellow  never  hesitates  at 
using  a  word,  and  generally  in  an  ap- 
propriate way.  even  if  it  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  little  lips  to  form;  but  the 
services  of  the  interpreter  are  needed 
to  untangle  such  words  as  "Sassergay" 
"commommer,    "bdpegdy,"  "hawker" 
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"wob-wab,"  "bap-cup,"  into  the  equiva- 
lent in  English:  Saturday,  to-morrow, 
birthday,  horses,  wash-rag  and  bath- 
tub. He  is  as  bright  as  any  child  of 
his  age,  and  will  often  become  in- 
tensely interested  over  some  narrative, 
when  he  will  use  such  a  mixture  of 
sounds  that  the  subject  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  our  hearing  one  or 
two  familiar  words. 

In  this  case,  the  child  must  have  a 
system,  as  these  words  are  always 
alike;  and  though  the  d,  sh,  tli  and  I 
are  stumbling  blocks,  when  drilled  he 
will  sometimes  make  the  proper 
sounds,  and  straightway  forget  them. 
He  "don't  .yoike  'em  wades,"  he  says. 
There  arc  no  tight  ligaments  under 
tongue  or  lips,  and  I  believe  he  will 
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Fashions  for  Little  Children. 

We  have  most  of  us  heard  that  ugly 
old  joke,  for  which  I  believe  "Punch"  is 
responsible,  "Advice  to  those  about  to 
marry — don't!"  It  seems  somewhat  like 
it  to  head  this  article,  "Fashions  for  Lit- 
tle Children,"  and  then  to  say  that  little 
children  ought  not  to  have  any  fashions. 
Does  there  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
sometbing  incongruous  in  the  associa- 
tion of  fashion  with  the  sweet  inno- 
cence of  early  childhood?  The  dear 
babies  and  tiny  boys  and  girls  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  all  its  chances  and 
changes,  for  does  not  that  fickle  mod- 


outgrow  the  peculiarity;  but  it  appar- 
ently adds  a  new  variety  to  the  dia- 
lects of  the  children. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
mention  of  this  child,  as  one  I  know 
so  well,  but  it  is  a  case  which  I  have 
been  able  to  study  and  watch  day  by 
day.  Others,  no  less  curious,  have 
been  described  to  me,  but  not  in  de- 
tail. One  two  -  year  -  old  asks  for 
"wippy"  (water).  A  three  -  year  -  old 
calls  a  neighbor's  child  named  Van  by 
the  odd  combination  of  ".Ivy-Jim." 
Another  called  bon-fire  a  "bon-bon- 
icad-a-wad."  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  regular  theory  that  would  fit 
such  cases,  yet  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  mothers  in  general  noticed 
any  system  in  the  particular  form  of 
dialect  used  by  their  own  children. 


ern  goddess  often  decree  that  her  vo- 
taries shall  submit  to  wear  clothes  that 
are  neither  comfortable  nor  healthy? 
If  we  women  have  not  the  moral  cour- 
age to  resist  such  decrees  for  ourselves, 
we  at  least  ought  to  resist  them  for  our 
little  children,  whose  lives  are  so  much 
more  precarious  than  our  own,  and 
therefore  depend  upon  having  the  very 
best  conditions.  Yet  Fashion  seems  to 
be  the  one  ruling  power  with  most 
mothers  in  regard  to  their  children's 
clothes. 

Years  ago  Fashion  decreed  that, 
while  a  man  covered  his  own  arm?  and 
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shoulders  with  a  woolen  coat,  a  cotton 
shirt,  and  an  undershirt  often  very 
thick  and  warm,  his  tender  child  should 
live  in  rooms  of  the  same  temperature 
as  he,  with  its  neck,  shoulders  and  arms 
bare.  For  the  legs  there  was  also  the 
same  immense  contrast.  Then  the  fash- 
ion changed.  1  believe  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince  Imperial's  child- 
hood that  the  custom  arose  in  France 
of  covering  the  neck  and  arms.  Cer- 
tainly, in  his  early  photographs,  we  see 
him  with  both  well  covered.  Probably 
his  life  was  considered  too  valuable  to 
be  exposed  to  any  risks.  The  new 
fashion  spread  to  America,  and  also, 
though  not,  I  think,  so  generally,  to 
England,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
abolishing  of  short  socks,  and  for  some 
twenty-five  years  we  never  saw  the  arms, 
shoulders  or  legs  of  a  child  bare.  Then 
the  old  fashion  of  short  sleeves  and  low 
necks  returned  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
there  has  been  now  for  many  years  a 
very  general  fashion  of  short  socks.  I 
only  wish  that  the  mothers  who  follow 
it  would,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
rooms,  try  going  without  their  long 
stockings  for  a  few  days  in  winter,  and 
see  if  they  were  comfortable.  To  be 
sure,  they  would  say  that  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  be  uncovered  below  the 
knee.  Are  the  little  children  accus- 
tomed to  it,  when  they  first  begin  to 
wear  their  short  socks? 

Another  wretched  fashion  for  chil- 
dren was  probably  brought  in  by  Kate 
Greenaway's  pretty  pictures.  All  very 
small  children  up  to  three  years  old, 
and  all  little  girls  of  every  age,  were 
kept  in  long  gowns  down  to  their  toes. 
Of  course,  all  freedom  of  movement 
was  lost,  and  the  poor  children  could 
run,  and  jump,  and  climb  little  better 


than  their  mothers,  being  condemned 
to  the  same  discomfort  that  women  feei 
from  their  long,  clinging  skirts.  Why 
did  mothers  allow  this?  It  was  the 
fashion,  and  that  was  reason  enough. 
To  be  sure,  many  sensible  mothers  dis- 
regarded it,  but  the  greater  number 
made  the  dresses  long,  and  would  have 
continued  to  do  so  to  this  day,  if  Dame 
Fashion  had  not  kindly  given  them  per- 
mission to  make  their  little  girls  com- 
fortable at  last.  This  permission  hav- 
ing been  given,  it  may  seem  useless  to 
speak  of  a  fashion  which  has  already 
passed,  but  would  it  not  be  blindly 
obeyed  the  moment  it  returned,  and 
may  it  not  return  at  any  moment?  Be- 
sides, this  same  absolute  monarch. 
Dame  Fashion,  has  not  yet  given  her 
gracious  permission  to  very  little  chil- 
dren to  wear  their  skirts  comforta- 
bly short,  and  to  show  the  pretty  little 
legs  that  Nature  has  given  to  them. 
No,  the  long  skirts,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
to  their  ankles,  still  hamper  their  free 
motions,  so  that  it  is  pathetic  to  see  an 
active  little  two-year-old  boy  stop  to 
pull  his  dress  from  under  his  knees, 
before  he  can  make  any  further  prog- 
ress in  his  movements.  And  how  do  the 
mothers  remedy  this  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  for  their  little  boys?  Do 
they  act  sensibly  and  independent- 
ly, and  give  him  the  short  dresses 
which  he  needs?  No,  they  must  still  ask 
Dame  Fashion  what  is  "the  correct 
style,"  and  she  tells  a  mother  of  a  sweet 
three-year-old  baby  boy,  who  cannot 
yet  speak  plainly,  to  turn  him  into  a 
ridiculous  caricature  of  his  sixteen- 
year-old  brother,  by  dressing  him  in 
precisely  the  same  clothes.  In  this  cos- 
tume he  looks  like  nothing  so  much  as 
one  of  those  little  miniature  men  that 
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we  see  exhibited  in  museums,  and  mani- 
kins like  this  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  little  boys  of  three  and  four  in 
whom  women's  hearts  have  always  de- 
lighted. 

Another  mistake  made  by  mothers  is 
to  dress  their  children  in  such  rich 
clothes  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
them  to  play  freely,  for  fear  of  injuring 
their  costly  garb. 

In  dressing  a  child  we  should  remem- 
ber that  nearly  all  of  those  who  have 
given  especial  thought  to  hygienic 
dressing  agree  that  the  great  point  is  to 
cover  the  body  as  evenly  as  possible. 
Another  important  question  is  that  of 
perfect  looseness  of  all  the  garments, 
the  skirts  being  made  just  long  enough 
to  give  the  knees  free  action.  Instead 
of  wearing  the  white  drawers  and  pet- 
ticoats which  many  mothers  complain 
of  as  giving  so  much  work  to  the  laun- 
dress, a  little  boy  can  wear  his  "knee 
pants"  out  of  sight,  where  they  need 


not  be  so  closely  fitting  as  in  the  fash- 
ionable little  suits.  Then  over  them  he 
can  wear  his  skirts  for  several  years, 
without  looking  too  foolish.  He  can 
wear  the  kilt,  which  has  been  consid- 
ered for  centuries  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque costumes  for  man  or  boy,  and 
which  ought  to  be  worn  very  short, 
coming  just  to  the  knees.  Or,  as  for 
some  strange  reason  people  have  sud- 
denly forgotten  their  old  belief  in  the 
picturesqueness  of  kilts  (partly,  per- 
haps, because  little  American  boys  have 
generally  worn  them  too  long),  and 
have  decided  that  they  are  not  becom- 
ing, the  little  fellow  can  wear  a 
dress  in  the  form  of  a  little  coat,  but- 
toned down  the  front,  and  having  a 
collar,  cuffs,  belt  and  pockets.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  too  girlish  about 
that,  and  if  considered  too  childish, 
what  in  the  world  is  he  but  a  little 
child? 

A.  P.  C. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  MOTHER  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 


BY  JEAX  FLETCHER. 
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UR  present  advanced  sys- 
tem of  schools,  beginning 
with  the  kindergarten 
for  our  little  toddlers  of 
five,  and  even  younger,  has  largely 
thrown  into  the  background  the 
mother  as  a  teacher  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. Years  ago,  when  our  educa- 
tional system  was  less  complex,  our 
mothers,  many  of  them  at  least,  taught 
their  children  until  they  were  seven 
or  even  older.  Children  were  almost 
always  able  to  read,  and  were  familiar 
with  elementary  arithmetic  before 
leaving  their  mother's  care.  Now. 
when  so  many  of  our  mothers  have  had 


the  advantage  of  a  college  education, 
and  are  in  almost  all  instances  more 
highly  educated,  children  are  con- 
signed, almost  before  they  emerge 
from  babyhood,  to  the  hands  of  strang- 
ers. 

That  the  kindergarten,  when  well 
taught,  is  indeed  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  education,  is,  without  doubt, 
true,  but  even  at  its  best,  can  it  with 
advantage  replace  the  training  a  little 
child  would  receive  from  a  mother 
who  Mas  qualified  to  train  her  own 
child?  Is  it  advisable  to  remove  it 
from  her  in  its  most  impressionable 
years? 
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There  is  always  danger  thai,  if  we 
are  separated  from  our  children  in  the 
early  years  of  their  lives,  they  will 
never  feel  that  they  have  in  ns  the 
friend  and  companion  which  every 
mother  should  he  to  her  children. 
When  too  old  for  the  kindergarten,  up 
to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  a 
child  can  learn  far  more  at  home,  with 
intelligent  teaching,  in  two  hours  than 
during  the  long  school  sessions  of  four 
or  five  hours.  This  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  the  teaching  is  in- 
dividual, and  the  child  is  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  teacher.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  sympathy,  the  child's 
mind  is  intent  on  the  work,  and  thus 
his  powers  of  concentration  are  daily 
strengthened.  What  opportunities, 
too,  does  this  time  afford  the  mother 
to  arouse  in  her  children  an  intelligent 
interest  in  history,  to  awaken  the  love 
of  literature,  and  to  make  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  contents  of  that  best 
of  books,  the  Bible. 

A'ery  young  children  who  have  lis- 
tened much  to  reading  will  give  the 
most  absorbed  interest  to  such  books 
as  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book," 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare," 
and  books  of  history  written  in  a  popu- 
lar style;  and  surely  children  who  have 
thus  early  learned  to  appreciate  good 
literature  will  continue  through  life 
to  find  much  of  their  greatest  pleasure 
in  good  books. 

Geography  can  be  made  equally  in- 
teresting and  delightful  to  the  child 
mind;  for  instance,  the  names  of  places 
occurring  in  the  course  of  reading  can 
be  looked  up  on  the  map  or  found 
upon  the  little  globes  which  can  now 
be  so  easily  aud  cheaply  obtained. 
Events  of    interest  which  are  occur- 


ing  in  the  outside  world  can  be  used 
to  impress  localities  on  the  mind;  for 
example,  the  late  visit  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  hy  showing  on  the  glohe  the 
course  of  his  journey ings.  The  chil- 
dren will  soon  learn  to  look  upon  ge- 
ography taught  in  this  way  as  a  de- 
lightful pastime. 

Surpassing  the  consideration  of  his 
mental,  comes  that  of  the  child's  moral 
development  and  character  building  un- 
der the  watchful  and  sympathetic  eye 
of  the  mother.  Children  must,  it  is 
true,  in  later  years,  go  out  with  the 
school  world  and  mingle  with  good  and 
bad  alike;  but  during  the  first  few 
years,  until  at  least  some  degree  of 
moral  strength  is  developed,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  keep  our  children  un- 
der influences  which  will  stimulate 
moral  growth.  Furthermore,  as  re- 
gards the  health  of  our  little  ones,  all 
children  would  be  benefited,  and  many 
a  weakly  child  might  be  brought  to 
robustness  and  strength,  by  healthful 
surroundings  during  those  early  years. 

The  shortness  of  the  school  hours 
affords  time  for  much  more  outdoor 
life;  the  mother,  too,  has  opportunities 
for  attending  to  the  physical  culture 
of  her  children;  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
of  our  educated  women  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  the  mothers  who 
have  their  children  under  their  own 
eye  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  can  ac- 
complish much  in  this  direction.  Not- 
withstanding our  many  valuable  sci- 
entific improvements  for  ventilation, 
a  teacher,  even  if  she  is  filled  (as  many 
are  not)  with  the  vast  importance  of 
supplying  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  air  to 
her  pupils,  finds  it  hard,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  to  do  so.  Lately,  too,  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  crowded  con- 
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dition  of  the  primary  schools  and  the 
discomforts  to  which  children  are  sub- 
jected thereby;  is  it  not  surprising  that 
many  mothers,  eminently  fitted  to  be- 
come teachers  of  their  own  children 
do  not  try  the  experiment,  and  by  so 
doing  leave  room  for  the  many  who 
cannot,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have 
this  great  advantage? 

The  judicious  mother-teacher  will 
try  to  have  her  little  school  in  a  room 
which  is  gladdened  by  the  morning 
sun,  a  grate  fire  burning  in  winter  to 
afford  cheerfulness  and  ventilation. 
A  few  growing  plants  or  bulbs  in  the 
window  give  much  pleasure  and  af- 
ford happy  opportunities  for  little  les- 
sons in  botany.  The  discipline,  while 
sufficient,  need  not  be  irksome,  and 
many  little  recesses — as  for  instance 
when  the  organ  man  and  monkey  ap- 
pear outside  the  window — may  be  in- 
troduced to  relieve  the  restraint.  Com- 
fortable little  chairs  and  tables  should 
be  provided,  and  Baby's  cradle  need  not 
be  excluded  from  the  room;  the  mother 
will  find  that  even  the  wee  children, 
younger  than  the  youngest  of  those 
she  considers  her  pupils,  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  school  work,  and  will 
listen  attentively  while  big  brother 
reads  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  early 
Pilgrim  Fathers  or  sister  recites  the 
tragic  story  of  "Lucy  Gray." 

Many  mothers  will  say,  "we  should 
like  to  teach  our  own  children,  but  we 
have  not  time."  It  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  true,  without  a  measure  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  the  careful  and  systematic 
management  of  time.  We  generally 
find  time  in  this  world  to  do  anything 
upon  which  our  hearts  are  really  set. 
Many  mothers  spend  much  time  mak- 
ing unnecessarily  fine  clothes  for  their 


little  ones,  who  would  be  much  better 
and  happier  with  plainer  ones.  Others 
do  a  great  deal  of  "outside  work." 
This  is  an  age  of  organization  and  out- 
side work,  most  of  which  is  highly 
commendable;  but  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
those  of  us  who  are  mothers,  that  there 
is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any  work  half 
so  important  as  the  training  of  those 
children  whom  God  has  given  us.  We 
are  training  them  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  world  and  its  needs.  In 
after  years,  when  even  our  baby  has 
graduated  from  the  nursery  school,  we 
may  be  at  liberty  to  take  our  share  in 
charitable  organizations.  There  are 
mothers,  too,  who  say  that  the  children 
make  them  "nervous,"  and  that  their 
health  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for 
them  to  stand  the  strain  of  children 
about  them  during  so  large  a  part  of 
the  day;  but  we  can,  and  should,  train 
our  children  in  early  years  to  be  real 
helpers  and  not  burdens,  teaching  them 
that  life  is  not  given  to  us  for  our  own 
ease  and  amusement,  but  that  the 
surest  road  to  happiness  lies  in  making 
others  happy.  Many  of  these  nervous 
mothers  would  find  that  the  presence  of 
these  little  ones,  with  their  refreshing 
originality,  would  act  as  a  real  nerve 
tonic.  We  do,  indeed,  never  really  en- 
joy our  children  as  we  should  do  until 
we  obey  in  some  measure  Froebel's  in- 
junction: 

"Come,  let  us  with  our  children  live." 

Those  mothers  who  have  for  years 
attended  largely  to  the  education  of 
their  own  children  will  readily  admit 
that  many  of  the  very  happiest  hours 
of  their  lives  have  been  spent  in  this 
way,  and  that  they  have  been  more 
than  rewarded  by  t lie  strong  bonds  of 
affection  and  sympathy   existing  he- 
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tween  them  and  their  children,  who 
are  more  closely  bound  to  them  than 
could  have  been  possible  it'  all  these 
years  had  been  spent  at  school.  As 
they  watch,  year  by  year,  the  develop- 
ment before  them  of  the  fair  fabric  of 
healthy,  intellectual  and  moral  life, 
they  feel  that  it  has  indeed  been  a 
privilege  to  have  shared  so  largely  in 
laying  a  good  foundation. 

The  children  themselves  become  far 
more  closely  united  to  one  another  in 
the  home  school  than  can  be  at  all  pos- 
sible in  the  separation  which  public 
school  life  entails.  Their  play  hours 
as  well  as  their  hours  of  work  are 
spent  together,  and  they  learn  to  look 
to  one  another  for  companionship,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
those  outside  the  family.  The  boy  of 
nine,  now  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
school  world,  will  have  formed  for  the 
girl  of  seven,  ties  both   tender  and 


strong,  tics  which  will  not  be  easily 
severed  by  the  strain  future  years  may 
bring.  The  older  children  will  enter- 
tain feelings  of  fatherly  and  motherly 
kindliness  for  the  dear  little  one  whose 
first  steps  they  have  assisted,  and  whose 
first  efforts  at  speech  have  caused  them 
such  joy  and  pride. 

Like  everything  else,  love  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon,  and  with  constant 
association  love  has  the  widest  oppor- 
l unities  for  growth;  under  no  other 
conditions  can  such  opportunities  ob- 
tain. 

The  State,  no  less  than  the  home,  is 
benefited  by  such  methods  of  home 
training.  As  by  these  methods  the 
strongest  home  ties  are  formed,  so  in 
this  way  the  ties  to  the  State,  which  is 
1 1  ut  an  aggregation  of  homes,  will  be 
strengthened,  and  a  people  reared 
whose  love  of  country  is  only  second  to 
their  love  of  home. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  Wt 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Diet  for  Constipated  Children  Over  a  Tear 
Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  boy  fourteen  months  old. 
I  nursed  him  until  one  year  old.  He  has 
always  been  troubled  with  constipation, 
though  quite  healthy.  He  is  small,  but  very 
strong — an  active,  nervous  child.  He  seldom 
cries,  unless  in  pain.  I  give  him  about  three 
pints  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in 
five  feedings,  a  little  cracker  or  molasses 
cookies.  He  is  more  regular  in  his  bowels 
since  I  began  feeding  him,  but  every  few 
days,  when  his  constipation  becomes  trou- 
blesome, he  wakes  before  my  bedtime,  cries 


out  as  if  in  severe  pain,  and  is  from  a  half 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  becomes 
quiet.  I  give  him  Syrup  of  Figs,  and  he  is  all 
right  for  a  few  days.  Now  could  I  not  give 
him  fruit  of  some  kind,  say  stewed  apples? 
Would  it  not  help?  Would  you  not  recom- 
mend something? 

There  are  many  suggestions  as  to  diet  of 
babies  under  one  year,  but  not  many  for 
older  children.  I  should  feel  grateful  if  you 
would  give  a  table  of  what  is  a  good  whole- 
some diet  for,  say,  15,  18,  21  and  24  months. 

Fall  Hirer,  Mass.  J.  A.  S. 

Your  story  is  a  common    one,  but 
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your  child's  condition  is  not  so  bad  as 
often  occurs.  His  three  pints  of  milk 
is  probably  ample  food  for  him,  but 
you  can  make  it  more  laxative  by 
changing  its  proportions  a  little.  As 
you  give  five  meals,  we  will  suppose 
that  you  give  about  ten  ounces  at  a 
meal.  An  ounce  is  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  average  size,  but  measuring 
glasses  are  now  sold  cheaply  at  crock- 
ery stores,  and  are  very  convenient.  If 
you  mix  the  ten  ounces  of  food  thus: 
milk,  six  ounces;  cream,  one  ounce;  oat- 
meal gruel  (strained),  three  ounces,  and 
slightly  sweeten  the  mixture,  say  with 
a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
(even,  not  heaping),  you  will  have  a 
more  laxative  mixture.  If  not  laxative 
enough,  the  proportions  of  cream  may 
be  gradually  increased. 

Until  a  child  is  a  year  and  a  half  old 
his  food  must  be  mainly  milk,  plain  or 
modified  in  some  such  manner  as  indi- 
cated above.  If  your  child  has  chew- 
ing teeth,  he  may  have  a  little  bread. 
Stale  bread,  slowly  dried,  browned  in 
the  oven,  sometimes  called  "oven- 
toast/'  is  a  favorite  form  with  us.  Of 
crackers,  we  think  the  whole-wheat 
hard  ones  called  "Educators"  are  prob- 
ably the  best  for  children.  Both  the 
toast  and  these  hard  biscuit  must  be 
chewed,  and  cannot  be  swallowed  in  a 
tough  paste,  as  are  most  bread  and 
crackers.  The  "molasses  cooky"  is  not 
an  ideal  food,  but  if  it  proves  laxative 
it  is  sometimes  admissible. 

The  only  fruit  we  think  well  of  at  15 
months  is  orange  juice,  which  is  laxa- 
tive. A  little  later,  however,  say  at  18 
months,  if  the  teeth  are  as  forward  as 
the  average,  quite  a  little  change  may 
be  permitted.  Milk  and  gruel  will  be 
t lie  mainstay,  the  cream  and  gruel  be- 


ing diminished  and  the  milk  increased, 
if  there  is  no  constipation,  but  con- 
tinued if  it  is  still  troublesome.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  (12  to  2  o'clock)  a 
"dinner"  can  be  given,  which  will  con- 
sist of  scraped  beef  or  mutton  in  small 
quantity,  not  more  at  this  age  than 
would  fill  the  bowl  of  a  tablespoon,  or 
an  egg,  or  some  good  broth  of  beef, mut- 
ton or  chicken,  with  rice  or  barley, 
cooked  until  thoroughly  soft.  These 
various  things  can  be  changed  from  day 
to  day;  every  day  the  bread  or  biscuit, 
with  butter.  The  dessert  at  this  age 
may  be  baked  apple  or  stewed  prunes, 
sifted,  to  get  rid  of  skins  and  harsh 
parts.  Xote  that  their  value  is  often 
more  than  offset  by  the  sugar  that  is 
put  into  them.  A  sweet  apple  needs 
no  sugar,  nor  do  prunes. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  frequent 
changes.  Such  a  diet  as  we  have  de- 
scribed will  carry  him  past  the  second 
year,  and  he  will  be  the  better  if  it  is 
not  enlarged  before  that  time,  except 
that  if  his  digestion  be  good  toward 
the  end  of  his  second  year,  a  mealy 
baked  potato  may  be  eaten  with  salt 
and  cream.  The  best  cream  you  can 
skim  yourself  from  a  part  of  your  milk 
supply. 

You  may  get  some  help  from  the  ar- 
ticle on  "Constipation  in  Children"  in 
the  number  for  January,  1897.  , 

Slow  Teething  in  Connection  With  Need- 
lessly Prolonged  Nursing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  very  unusual  for  a  baby  twenty 
months  old  to  have  but  the  first  eight  teeth, 
and  would  a  change  in  diet  hasten  their  com- 
ing? 

She  has  always  been  a  very  fat,  healthy 
child,  with  never  a  sickness  till  late  last 
summer,  when  she  had  dysentery,  but  even 
that  did  not  make  her  feel  sick  or  fretful. 
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1  have  not  weaned  her,  although  she  has 
had  bottles  of  condensed  milk  since  she  was 
about  fourteen  months  old.  She  does  not 
like  most  cereals,  though  she  will  eat  a  little 
oatmeal  and  some  bread  and  butter. 

Should  1  give  her  different  food,  and,  if  so, 
what  kind? 

A  Connecticut  Mother. 

It  is  not  very  unusual,  but  the  teeth- 
ing is  certainly  late.  It  is  probable 
that  the  dysentery  last  summer  had  a 
retarding  effect,  but  we  cannot  suppose 
that  a  breast  milk  20  months  old  can 
have  great  nourishing  power.  In  re- 
ply to  the  "Problem"  printed  above 
this,  Ave  have  practically  answered 
your  question  oi  diet. 


Another  Case  of  Late  Nursing. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  correct  diet  for 
my  little  girl  of  sixteen  months,  who  has  six 
teeth  only.  She  is  very  slow  in  teething,  al- 
though healthy  and  well.  She  still  nurses, 
but  I  intend  weaning  her  soon. 

Young  Motheb. 

Magdalena,  X.  M. 

Of  course  a  child  of  16  months 
ought  to  have  been  weaned  some 
months  ago.  In  weaning  your  child  il 
may  be  wise,  for  reasons  given  in  a  laic 
•article  on  "Mixed  Feeding,"  to  begin 
with  a  food  rather  more  dilute  than 
would  be  correct  if  the  child  bad  al- 
ready been  taking  artificial  food  lor 
some  time.  In  the  answer  to  another 
"Problem,"  in  this  number,  we  have 
already  gone  over  the  diet  question 
from  15  to  21  months.  "We  should 
recommend  that  you  begin  with  the 
mixture  of  milk  and  cream  there  men- 
tioned, i.  e.,  milk,  G  ounces:  cream.  1 
ounce;  water  (oatmeal  gruel  if  she  is 
constipated),  3  ounces;  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls.  She  may  he  unable  to 
.take  the  whole  ten  ounces.     If  so,  do 


not  urge  her.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  nourishment  a  child  has 
been  getting  from  a  breast  1G  months 
old.  Feed  live  times  a  day.  Watch 
the  effects.  If  she  digests  the  mixture 
continue,  and  after  a  few  weeks  dimin- 
ish cream  and  water  slightly  (unless 
the  child  is  constipated),  and  make  up 
the  amouni  with  milk.  1 1'  n  is  not  well 
digested,  diminish  amount  of  milk  in 
proportion  to  cream  and  water.  The 
usual  diet  after  L8  months  is  described 
above. 


The  Belief  that  Long  Hair  is  Weakening. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  is  just  four  years  old,  and 
has  an  unusually  long  and  heavy  head  of 
hair  for  her  age.  She  is  not  a  very  strong 
child,  and  several  friends  have  advised  me 
to  cut  her  hair  off,  but  I  dislike  the  idea 
very  much,  as  her  hair  curls  in  loose  ringlets, 
and  it  is  a  great  ornament  to  her.  When  it 
i-  dampened  a  little  and  brushed  out 
straight  it  readies  almost  to  her  waist.  If  I 
thought  her  strength  was  going  to  her  hair 
I  would  not  sacrifice  her  health,  but  nothing 
else  would  induce  me  to  cut  it.  Will  you 
tell  me  if  you  think  I  should  cut  it  off,  or 
would  cutting  it  partly  be  of  any  benefit? 

She  does  not  complain  of  headache,  but 
sutlers  somewhat  from  stomach  disorder,  as 
her  tongue  is  often  quite  white,  especially  in 
the  morning.  M.  A.  W. 

The  belief  that  long  hair  is  weaken- 
ing is  very  common,  but  we  know  of  no 
real  ground  for  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  it  may,  like  any 
excessive  growth  of  body,  be  weaken- 
ing, if  proper  nutrition  is  not  kept  up. 
just  as  we  hear  the  expression,  "the 
child  has  outgrown  its  strength."  In 
such  cases  the  indication  is  not  to  try 
to  stop  the  growth,  but  to  spare  the 
child  taxing  occupations,  and  see  to  its 
nutrition,  until  the  balance  is  restored. 
If  the  growth  of  hair  were  really  in  any 
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ease  excessive,  we  should  deal  with  it 
on  that  plan.  But  to  cut  it  off  will  not 
help.  It  does  not  retard  growth.  It 
is  thought  to  stimulate  it  rather.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  sometimes  recom- 
mend cutting  long  hair.  Thus:  Sup- 
pose a  child  has  reached  an  age  of  great 
activity,  always  romping,  climbing,  etc. 
A  long  wad  of  hair  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  acts  as  a  muffler,  making  the  neck 
perspire;  the  next  moment  it  is  blown 
aside  or  falls  aside  in  the  child's  ac- 
tivity, and  the  neck  is  chilled.  We  do 
believe  that,  under  these  conditions,  es- 
pecially in  an  active  boy,  the  alternate 
heating  and  chilling  of  the  neck  and 
ears  does  tend  to  aggravate  or  cause 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  ears.  Your  own  child  seems  to 
need  judicious  care  of  her  stomach 
from  a  physician,  rather  than  the 
barber's  attentions. 


Queries  About  Lime  Water  and  Zinc  Oint- 
ment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  is  nearly  five  months  old, 
and  for  a  month  past  has  been  fed  from  a 
bottle,  except  at  night,  when  I  nurse  her. 
She  has  never  digested  her  food  well,  but 
since  I  have  added  lime  water  to  the  milk 
she  does  better.  I  feed  at  the  hours  of  6, 
0  and  12  in  the  morning,  and  3  and  6  in 
the  afternoon.  Each  meal  consists  of  eight 
ounces  of  milk  and  water,  with  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  lime  water. 

I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach  to  use  so  much  lime  water,  and  if 
so,  what  would  be  best  to  take  its  place? 

(2.)  Is  zinc  ointment  likely  to  be  injuri- 
ous, rubbing  it  on  the  head  at  night  and 
washing  off  next  morning  to  clear  the  scalp? 

R.  D. 

(1.)  That  amount  of  lime  will  not 
harm,  but  is  an  advantage;  it  is  just 
about  enough  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
cow's  milk  as  sold. 

(2.)  It  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm 
unless  the  child  gets  it  into  its  mouth. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


Applied  Kindergarten  Methods 

At  the  close  of  my  year's  teaching 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  who 
had  married  several  years  before  and 
settled  in  a  Western  town,  inviting  me 
to  spend  the  summer  vacation  with 
her.  The  first  thought  wras  of  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  travel  and  a  change, 
but  then  came  a  feeling  of  weariness 
at  the  idea  that  her  children  would 
worry  and  annoy  me.  I  had  had 
enough  of  children  during  the  school 
year,  and  felt  as  though  I  did  not  want 
even  to  see  one  during  vacation;  but 
since  no  other  arrangement  could  be 
made,  I  had  to  accept  what  was  be- 
fore me.  However,  in  recalling  our 
girlhood  days  and  her  sisterly  love,  I 
tried  to  toss  awav  imaginary  ills  and 


looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  reunion. 

After  a  couple  of  days  of  hot  and 
dusty  traveling,  I  reached  my  sister's 
home,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  country  town,  about 
fifty  miles  from  one  of  our  large,  en- 
terprising Western  cities.  It  was  late 
at  night  w-hen  I  arrived,  and  I  was 
glad  that  the  children  were  asleep;  yet 
I  fully  expected  them  to  waken  me  all 
too  early  the  next  morning.  I  had 
been  awake  some  time  before  a  gentle 
rap  came  and  a  sweet  voice  said: 
"Aunt  Man7,  please  open  the  door,  we 
want  to  see  how  you  look."  On  open- 
ing the  door,  in  rushed  two  little  darl- 
ings, a  little  girl  about  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  and  her  brother  nearly 
two  years  her  senior.    A  few  moments' 
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talk  with  the  children  taught  me  that 
they  were  respectful  and  frank.  Girl- 
like, little  Florence  admired  my  dress, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  that  so 
young  a  child  knew  the  different  colors 
so  perfectly. 

My  sister  had  found  her  cutting 
table  not  large  enough  in  dressmaking, 
and  by  shortening  the  legs  and  cover- 
ing the  top  with  oil  cloth,  marking  it 
off  into  inch  squares,  the  children  had 
a  model  kindergarten  table,  sufficiently 
large  for  four  pupils.  Here  had  be- 
gun the  beginnings  of  instructions 
with  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. Previously,  their  mamma  had 
crocheted  coverings  for  six  soft  rubber 
balls,  which  had  not  only  been  a  de- 
light to  their  baby  eyes,  but  taught 
them  the  different  colors,  the  begin- 
nings of  form  and  many  other  little 
things,  such  as  up  and  down,  far  and 
near,  right  and  left,  over  and  under, 
here  and  there,  and  front  and  back. 
The  alphabet  cubes  and  dominoes 
served  in  place  of  the  kindergarten 
cubes  and  oblongs.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  mother's  economy 
in  purchasing  the  kindergarten  ma- 
terial did  not  extend  to  the  books  that 
she  studied  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  valuable  lessons  I 
learned  was  not  to  help  the  children 
along  as  much  as  it  had  seemed  neces- 
sary to  do  in  school.  My  sister  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to   show   off  her 


children;  they  were  simply  develop- 
ing, or,  as  she  put  it,  finding  things 
out  hy  and  for  themselves.  I  was  also 
impressed  with  the  thought  how  much 
more  easily  and  naturally  the  mother 
eon  Id  teach  her  children  from  nature. 
In  the  city  schools,  we  teachers  show 
the  pupils,  for  instance,  the  picture  of 
an  ant  (and  what  can  be  more  unreal?), 
and  speak  of  its  habits,  etc.;  while  the 
country  mother  needs  only  to  call  the 
children  to  the  dooryard  and,  after 
letting  them  observe  for  themselves, 
will  ask  them  to  tell  her  all  about 
these  busy  little  workers.  How  vain 
the  attempt  to  teach  the  child  not  to 
hurt  insects,  with  mounted  specimens 
before  them.  Does  not  the  little  hand 
ache  to  stick  a  pin  through  the  very 
next  fly  he  sees? 

The  child  who  has  had  the  care  of 
a  pet  dog  or  cat  is  more  easily  led  to 
take  care  of  his  own  health  or  be  help- 
ful in  the  caring  of  a  younger  brother 
or  sister.  As  he  grows  older,  such  a# 
child  will  not  enjoy  destroying  a  bird's 
nest. 

My  vacation  ended  long  before  1 
wanted  to  leave.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  follow  these  chil- 
dren on  with  their  kindergarten  work 
and  nature-study  lessons.  Their  de- 
velopment of  body,  mind  and  heart 
was  an  inspiration  for  me  to  do  better 
work  in  the  future. 

Alma  Hempel  Lewis. 
Kensington,  Md. 
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a  case  of  Need-  -Permit  me  to 
less  Mental  send  at  some  length 
ADguish.  comfort,  sympathy 
and  cheer  to  "A.  M.,"  hy  relating  my 
own  experience  with  a  baby  having  an 
irregularly  shaped  head. 

I  discovered,  when  my  first  baby  was 
but  six  weeks  old,  a  bulging  out  of  one 
side  of  the  forehead,  and  a  correspond- 
ing bulge  on  tbe  opposite  side  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  No  one  else  noticed 
it,  but  I  became  frantic  over  the  sup- 
posed deformity.  I  attributed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  instruments  at  birth,  and 
the  subsequent  inattention  of  tbe 
unobserving  nurse,  who  might  have, 
by  manipulation,  pressed  the  head  into 
shape,  and  who  had  allowed  the  infant 
to  lie  on  the  flattened  side  of  the  head, 
which  was  naturally  rolling  tbat  way. 
I  watched  my  baby  almost  wildly.  I 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  and  the  inability  to  describe  my 
trouble  adequately  to  nurse  or  physi- 
cian only  added  to  my  helpless,  hope- 
less agony.  Weak  and  inexperienced, 
lonely  and  anxious,  when  I  went  for 
a  walk  I  followed  the  little  bare-headed 
urchins  I  met;  1  crossed  and  recrossed 
a  street  dozens  of  times  whenever  a 
group  of  bare-headed  children  gave  op- 
portunity to  study  the  shape  of  their 
skulls.  I  forced  the  helpless  baby  to 
lie  with  a  hard  elevation  against  the 
head,  to  keep  it  in  the  position  that  1 
thought  would  remedy  the  trouble. 
Not  until  eczema  broke  out  badlv  on 


the  face,  did  my  concern  abate,  and  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  change  of  woe. 
I  studied  up  the  case  from  the  one 
English  book  at  my  command,  and 
found  the  new  trouble  closely  related  to 
the  old,  and  both  proceeding  from  a 
scrofulous,  rickety  constitution. 

At  last  I  came  home  to  America,  and 
soon  made  known  my  anxiety,  only  to 
be  ridiculed — no  one  saw  the  lack  of 
symmetry,  or  at  least  every  one  pre- 
tended not  to  see  it.  When  friends 
first  saw  my  baby,  I  watched  their  ex- 
pression, and  always  fancied  I  saw  sup- 
pressed pity  for  me  and  faint  favor  for 
my  baby,  i  bore  it  silently  at  last,  af- 
ter finding  that  even  the  family  physi- 
cian saw  nothing  wrong.  But  I  saw 
myself,  in  the  future,  the  mother  of  a 
deformed,  repugnant  child.  That  suf- 
fering, morbid  and  unnecessary  I 
know  now,  robbed  me  of  all  the  sweet 
joy  that  the  first  baby  brings,  and  has- 
tened the  broken  health  and  invalidism 
that  have  been  with  me  ever  since.  My 
eyes  became  so  acute,  my  mind  so  alert, 
that  I  discovered  irregularities  in  al- 
most every  face  or  head.  I  found,  first 
of  all,  that  one  of  my  ears  was  higher 
on  my  head  than  the  other.  I  ob- 
served that  my  husband's  hat  never  sat 
squarely  on  Ins  head:  the  middle  of  the 
brim  never  at  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. F  discovered  that  people  had 
one  eye  smaller  than  the  other;  and  yet, 
seeing  all  these  irregularities,  I  still 
nursed  mv  hidden  certainty  that  the 
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baby's  head  was  wrong,  and  that  every 
one  knew  it.  Once  in  a  while  I  would 
open  my  heart  to  some  tender,  sympa- 
thetic mother,  only  to  hear  that  she 
did  not  see  the  trouble.  Finally,  one 
physician,  the  husband  of  a  dear  friend, 
on  learning  how  the  matter  had  taken 
hold  of  me,  actually  believed  me, 
looked  at  the  baby's  head,  acknowl- 
edged the  irregularity,  said  Baby  would 
outgrow  it,  and  thus  did  the  very  best 
thing  for  me. 

To-day  my  baby  is  ten  years  old. 
Her  head  at  the  back  is  crooked.  No 
one  sees  it  but  her  mother;  when  I 
comb  her  hair,  I  can  feel  the  extra 
fulness  on  one  side,  the  slope  or  flat- 
ness on  the  other.  When  I  select  a  hat 
for  her,  it  never  sits  right  on  her  head 
until  the  elastic  is  changed  on  one 
side,  and  often  a  pad  put  inside  the 
crown,  to  keep  it  square  on  her  head. 
No  one  else  knows  this.  But  I  have 
outgrown  the  morbid  view  of  it  ;  I  know 
it  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

She  has  always  had  good  health,  had 
the  children's  diseases  in  a  mild  de- 
gree, and  recovered  easily.  She  was 
reared  on  cow's  milk,  and  developed  in 
every  respect  as  rapidly  as  other  in- 
fants. She  now  ranks  among  the  first 
of  her  grade,  is  well  balanced  men- 
tally and  morally,  and  rather  more 
conscientious  than  other  children  of 
her  age.  One  feature  I  had  observed 
less  particularly  was  that  the  eye  on 
l  lie  Hat  side  of  the  forehead  was  slightly 
smaller  than  the  other;  this  she  seemed 
to  outgrow:  but  this  winter,  on  con- 
sulting  an  oculist  for  headache,  after 
dose  study,  he  said  that  the  eyes  were 
not  deep  or  wide  enough,  and  pre- 
scribed glasses. 

My  second  infant,  with  a  beautiful 


round  head,  has  one  eye  slightly  smaller 
than  the  other.  She  is  three  years  old; 
no  one  has  noticed  her  defect,  but  I 
have,  and  1  do  not  worry.  Photo- 
graphs of  both  children  are  pronounced 
beautiful. 

If  "A.  M."  has  a  healthy  baby  that 
thrives  in  every  way,  increasing  in 
weight  and  developing  in  intelligence 
day  by  day,  her  experience  may  be  par- 
allel to  mine;  but  it  need  not  be  so  sad 
and  unreasonable. — Mariechen. 

[The  above  shows  the  amount  of 
mental  distress  which  may  be  exper- 
ienced, one  might  almost  say  manu- 
factured, from  a  morbid  view  of  a  com- 
mon condition.  A  perfectly,  that  is  to 
say,  mathematically  symmetrical  per- 
son, is  a  rarity,  as  every  artist  and 
every  surgeon  knows.  In  this  case  the 
trouble  was  with  the  point  of  view.  The 
anxious  mother  judged  her  child's 
head,  and  later  other  people's  heads, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mechani- 
cian whose  work  is  ruined  by  an  error 
of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch.  The 
friends  judged  it  from  that  of  ordinary 
experience,  which  recognizes  that  the 
hatter  s  comformator  shows  few  perfect 
curves,  and  that  few  noses  are  straight 
or  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  line;  in 
short,  that  few  things  are  just  right 
theoretically.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  mother  met  a  physician  who  knew 
both  sides,  and  whose  prophesy  of  out- 
growing meant  probably  to  him,  as  it 
does  in  fact,  that  with  the  increase  of 
size  of  the  head  the  discrepancy  would 
be  so  much  less  noticeable,  even  if  it 
were  actually  as  great  as  before.  We 
print  the  letter  because  some  mothers 
seem  to  gain  more  comfort  from  the  as- 
surance of  another  than  from  the  word 
of  many  physicians  of  the  widest  ex- 
perience.— Editor  of  Babyhood-] 
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_  „  , ,  - — Prevention  is 
The  Habits 

of  better   than  cure, 

Children.  m  habitg  ag  well  ^ 

in  sickness.  We  have  mainly  to  con- 
sider those  which  have  begun  in  pecu- 
liarities or  accidents,  and  with  wise 
treatment  prevent  their  becoming  fixed. 

Singularity  of  gesture,  or  freak  of 
facial  expression,  should  be  promptly 
treated,  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  to  its  difficulty,  in  a 
playful  manner,  and  without  speaking 
of  the  object  in  view.  The  turning  in 
of  toes,  shrugging  of  shoulders,  hanging 
of  the  head,  and  sucking  of  the  thumb 
may  be  corrected  before  the  muscles  are 
so  contracted  as  to  render  the  change 
of  action  difficult.  If  the  child  is  shy, 
and  these  gestures  arise  from  an  over- 
consciousness  of  hands  and  feet,  draw 
his  attention  to  external  objects  by 
your  own  interested  observation  of 
them,  encouraging  him  to  imitate  ani- 
mals and  their  motions.  The  child  who 
plays  he  is  a  restive  colt,  tossing  his 
head  and  prancing  in  his  harness,  gets 
valuable  aid  in  the  proper  carriage  of 
his  own  body.  However,  keep  in  mind 
the  safeguard  of  a  new  interest  to  pre- 
vent repetition  of  the  muscular  move- 
ment. 

A  bad  habit,  even  one  which  may  have 
prenatal  excuse  for  its  existence,  can  be 
corrected  by  gentle,  continued  watch- 
fulness. A  little  girl  of  four  years  had 
a  well-fixed  habit  of  sucking  her 
thumb,  which  was  corrected  by  occupy- 
ing the  little  hands  in  bead-stringing, 
sticking  shoe  pegs,  etc.  When  the 
trial  of  bedtime  arrived,  the  thumb  was 
called  the  sleepy  baby,  and  was  play- 
fullly  rocked  in  the  crib  of  mamma's 
palm  until  the  little  mother  slept,  the 
hand  being  gently  confined   with  a 


handkerchief  to  prevent  the  uncon- 
scious action. 

A  child  of  three  entered  the  kinder- 
garten with  a  habit  of  crying.  The 
mother  was  visited  and  questioned 
about  causes,  but  could  give  none.  The 
child  had  cried  ever  since  her  birth. 
"Did  you  cry  much  before  the  child 
was  born?"  "Cry!  I  cried  six  months, 
Miss,  hardly  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep." 
The  poor,  uneducated,  overworked 
mother  was  astonished  to  learn  that  her 
distress  of  mind  had  probably  affected 
her  child,  and  she  was  ready  to  help  in 
undoing  the  injury.  Whenever  the 
child  began  to  cry,  a  fresh  flower,  a  box 
of  beads  to  string,  a  pleasant  walk,  or 
some  other  surprise,  involving  a 
change  of  interest  and  occupation,  was 
instantly  proposed,  nothing  being  said 
about  the  tears.  A  few  weeks  of  this 
treatment  produced  a  marked  change, 
and  at  five  years  of  age  the  child  en- 
tered public  school  with  no  more  ten- 
dency to  "cry  for  nothing"  than  other 
children,  apparently  having  forgotten 
her  unfortunate  habit.  The  parents 
had  been  requested  not  to  rebuke  her, 
or  refer  to  it. 

Tact  in  dealing  with  the  strange 
habits  of  children  will  generally  effect 
a  cure  where  sterner  methods  will  not. 
— G. 


.  ,  — Expectant  moth- 

The  Selfishness  r 

of  ers  who  maintain 

Overworking.  every  rule  laid 
down  by  their  medical  authorities  to 
the  veriest  details  of  "what  is  best  in 
such  cases,"  are  oftentimes  lamentably 
lax  in  self-care  after  they  get  up  and 
about  again. 

The  minute  the  trained  nurse  hired 
for  the  occasion  is  out  of  the  house  the 
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vouug  mother  seems  to  think  that  she 
can  proceed  to  follow  her  own  one 
rule  of  working  from  morning  till 
night,  with  little  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  health  of  her  own  body  and  mind, 
careful  as  she  is  of  the  baby's.  The 
voung  mother  who  cannot  find  time 
•during  the  day  to  take  necessary  bodily 
exercise,  enjoy  a  little  good  reading, 
write  to  friends,  or  hold  confidential 
heart-talks  with  the  loving  father  of 
her  child,  is  off  the  track  somehow. 
'•Haven't  time?" 


You  have  all  the  time  there  is, 
haven't  you?  Look  about  you  to  see 
what  you  may  drop  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine. If  you  do  your  own  work  and  are 
putting  much  labor  into  beautiful  little 
baby  slips,  stop  that.  Make  the  work 
plain.  Baby  doesn't  care;  he  would,  if 
lie  could  express  his  preference,  rather 
have  a  pleasant-voiced,  bright-eyed, 
wrinkle-less,  sweet-natured  mother 
than  all  the  tucks  and  frills  and  hand- 
lace  that  his  skilful-ignorant  mother 
can  put  into  his  clothing! 


Happy,  tho'  Teething 

I  was  obliged  to  wean  my  baby  quite 
young  on  account  of  poor  health.  I  at 
once  began  feeding  him  Mellin's  Food, 
he  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water  and  is 
thriving  and  happy,  although  teething. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Rinear, 

Mica,  Wash. 


Why  not  ?  With  proper  food  an  infant  should 
not  have  any  difficulty  with  teething. 

The  phosphates  and  salts  contained  in 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

furnish  sufficient  material  for  the  teeth  and  bones, 
and  the  result  is  good,  sound  teeth  and  no  trouble. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  seud 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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It  is  his  right,  and  the  husband's 
right  as  well.  A  life-long  estrange- 
ment between  parents  sometimes  begins 
just  here,  due  not  infrequently  to  a 
pride  in  having  things  "just  so/'  regard- 
less of  the  heavy  price  the  wife  and 
mother  must  eventually  pay  for  the 
indulgence. — N.  N. 


— We  never  allow 

Turn  the  Current     in  . 

of  the     children  to 

Thought.  have  hearty  food 
at  supper.  Bread  and  butter  or  bread 
and  milk  at  this  time  is  the  fare  al- 
most exclusively.  Occasionally  the 
daugbtor  will  "weaken"  and  "want." 
She  sees  coffee  or  tea  on  the  table 
steaming  hot.  I  pour  her  some  "com- 
fort tea" — hot  water  with  milk.  It 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  Or 
maybe  she  hankers  for  cake.  Instead 
of  raising  an  issue,  and  causing  the  sen- 


sitive little  one  to  melt  into  tears  and 
destroy  the  enjoyment  of  her  meal  al- 
together (which  has  been  the  case  more 
than  once  in  the  past),  I  turn  the  ques- 
tion aside  humorously.  I  take  a  tiny 
fragment  of  the  cake  and  place  it  on  a 
very  little  piece  of  paper,  and  hand  it 
gravely  to  her,  with  some  such  admoni- 
tion as,  "Don't  eat  it  too  fast;  chew  it 
well,"  or  "Don't  take  large  mouthfuls." 
The  thought  has  been  turned  aside 
from  the  longing  which  engrossed  it, 
and  we  have  a  general  laugh,  with, 
"more  bread  and  butter,  please."  This 
means  a  long,  quiet  night's  sleep,  in- 
stead of  one  interrupted  by  indigestion 
or  disturbed  by  the  nervousness  of  a 
crying  spell  just  before  bedtime.  If 
the  child-disposition  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  out  of  the  usual,  our  method  of 
meeting  its  moods  must  be  suited  to  its 
needs. — Y. 
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PRECAUTIONS  IN  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


BY  EDWARD  VON   ADELUKG,   M.  1)., 


Lecturer  Medical  Department;  University  of  (Jalifornia. 


HEN  we  speak  of  a  disease 
as  being  contagious,  we 
usually  mean  that  well 
persons  can  contract  it  by 
contact  either  directly  with  the  patient 
or  indirectly  by  contact  with  some  sub- 
stance that  comes  from  his  body,  such 
as  the  scales  of  skin  from  a  small-pox 
patient,  the  sputum  from  a  consump- 
tive, or  the  air  exhaled  by  a  whooping- 
cough  sufferer.  There  are  a  few  facts 
about  all  contagious  diseases  which 
every  one  ought  to  know,  because  such 
knowledge  would  not  only  assist  indi- 
vidual patients  to  avoid  unnecessary 
dangers  and  suffering,  but  would  also 
aid  materially  in  stamping  the  diseases 
out  of  existence. 

Prophylaxis,  or  the  prevention  of 
disease,  is  the  great  aim  of  modern 
medicine.  And  it  is  of  knowledge  of 
that  character  applied  to  the  contagious 
diseases  that  I  wish  to  speak  in  this 
article.  I  shall  refer  only  to  three  of 
the  more  common  contagious  diseases, 
namely.  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
Diphtheria.  However,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  has  grasped 
the  idea  of  the  micro-organic  origin 


of  disease  that  many  of  the  following 
remarks  are  applicable  to  all  diseases 
that  depend  for  their  existence  upon 
the  introduction  into  the  human  sys- 
tem of  a  germ. 

It  is  so  very  common  to  hear  a 
mother  say  that  she  feared  her  child 
was  about  to  be  dangerously  sick,  but 
that  she  is  much  relieved  to  learn  that 
it  has  "only  got  the  measles,"  that  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  a  few 
facts  to  demonstrate  that  measles  is 
by  no  means  the  simple  malady  that  it 
is  usually  conceived  to  be.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  this  disease  is  that 
it  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  harm- 
less, inevitable  inconvenience  which 
all  children  must  experience,  and 
that  hence  it  is  believed  the 
sooner  the  child  gets  it  and  has  done 
with  it  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
So  firmly  is  this  opinion  grounded  in 
the  popular  mind  that  it  is  far  from 
uncommon  to  see  mothers  deliberately 
expose  their  children  to  contagion  in 
order  that  they  may  "take"  the  mea- 
sles before  reaching  adult  age.  For, 
aside  from  the  conviction  that  all  chil- 
dren must  have  the  measles  some  time. 
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it  is  generally  understood  that  the  dis- 
ease is  much  more  dangerous  to  adults 
than  to  children,  which  is  not  true. 

A  great  many  persons  go  through  life 
without  ever  contracting  the  malady, 
and  consequently  without  encounter- 
ing the  many  serious  dangers  incident 
to  the  disease.  There  are  numerous 
diseased  conditions  due  to  an  attack  of 
measles  which  occur  either  as  com- 
plications or  as  sequels,  commonly 
termed  "dregs."  Thus  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, laryngitis,  chronic  bronchitis, 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  inflamed 
eyes  are  frequent  results,  while  acute 
tuberculosis  so  often  follows  an  attack 
of  measles  that  it  should  always  be  sus- 
pected whenever  a  patient  remains 
feeble  and  feverish  after  the  attack. 
In  children  having  an  inherited  ten- 
dency to  tuberculosis  the  disease  is  apt 
to  light  up  any  of  the  many  smoulder- 
ing troubles  to  which  their  inheritance 
subjects  them. 

One  of  the  commonest  troubles  result- 
ing from  measles  is  a  purulent  dis- 
charge from  one  or  both  ears,  lasting, 
if  neglected,  many  years.  This  is  due 
to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  and  though  not  dangerous  in 
itself,  is  so  prone  to  cause  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  not  sell  a  policy  to  anyone 
subject  to  that  ear  trouble.  When  it  is 
realized  that  troubles  of  such  a  serious 
nature  as  those  mentioned  are  often  the 
direct  result  of  measles,  mothers  will 
give  up  the  dangerous  custom  of  ex- 
posing their  children  to  the  disease,  and 
will  exert  themselves  to  avoid  the  mal- 
ady. Parents  should  be  educated  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  even  in  mild 
attacks  of  measles  want  of  proper  care 
may  result  in  serious  danger  during  the 


acute  stage  or  lead  to  a  fatal  complica- 
tion, or  perhaps  leave  the  child  with 
some  serious  chronic  disease. 

In  order  to  avoid  spreading  the  dis- 
ease, parents  should  not  permit  their 
children  to  return  to  school  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  before  allowing 
them  to  mingle  with  other  children 
they  should  be  well  bathed  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  and  dressed  in  clean 
clothes.  When  the  patient  vacates  the 
sick-room,  scalding  of  the  bed  and 
body  clothing,  and  thorough  cleansing 
and  airing,  are  all  the  precautions  that 
need  be  taken  before  the  apartment  is 
opened  again  for  ordinary  use,  unless 
the  disease  has  been  of  a  malignant 
form. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  poison 
of  measles  is  contained  in  the  breath 
(and  consequently  in  the  air  of  the 
sick-room),  and  in  the  bodily  excre- 
tions, and  that  the  disease  can  be  con- 
veyed to  healthy  individuals  by  any 
object  which  the  sick  person  has  han- 
dled, such  as  towels,  books,  clothing, 
toys,  etc.  In  endeavoring  to  avoid 
contagion,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  child  usually  has  the  disease  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days  before  any  symp- 
toms appear,  and  that  during  this  pe- 
riod he  can  communicate  it  to  others. 
So  that  it  is  unwise  to  let  a  child  play 
with  any  of  the  members  of  a  family 
in  whose  household  there  is  a  case  of 
measles,  because  any  or  all  of  them  may 
already  have  the  disease,  although  no 
symptoms  have  yet  developed. 

While  one  attack  of  measles  usually 
protects  from  another,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  rule.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  a  physician  who  has  suffered 
three  typical  attacks  of  the  disease,  only 
the  first  of  which  occurred  during  bis 
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childhood.  And  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  people  who  have  had  two  at- 
tacks. 

While  mild  cases  of  measles,  in  pri- 
satc  practice  and  under  favorable  hy- 
gienic surroundings,  are  rarely  fatal, 
scarlet  fever  is  always  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease. The  terms  "scarlatina"  and 
"scarlet  rash,"  if  used  as  mean- 
ing a  mild  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  are  very  deceptive,  be- 
cause even  a  mild  case  of  this  dreaded 
disease  sometimes  suddenly  changes 
its  character  and  develops  into  a  viru- 
lent type.  This  fever  is  transmissible 
during  any  stage  of  its  development , 
but  is  most  contagious  during  the  time 
when  the  skin  is  being  shed  in  scales. 
These  scales  carry  the  poison.  Oiling 
or  greasing  the  skin  during  the  early 
stages  (using  lard,  vaseline,  or  cold 
cream),  not  only  relieves  the  itching, 
but  also  lessens  the  danger  of  spreading 
the  disease,  by  preventing  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  epidermic  scales. 

The  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  usu- 
ally enters  the  system  by  inhalation, 
but  it  can  certainly  be  carried  by  food, 
and  especially  by  milk.  The  virus, 
which  fastens  itself  to  every  object  in 
the  sick-room,  is  difficult  to  destroy. 
It  has  been  known  to  cling  to  one  room 
for  thirty-i1Tre  years,  infecting  three 
generations  with  the  disease.  There- 
fore disinfection  of  the  sick-room  and 
clothing  is  very  important.  There  are 
many  methods  of  disinfection;  the  sim- 
plest, if  effective,  is  the  best.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  all  purposes: 

Close  the  room  tight,  stuffing  doors 
and  windows,  burn  in  it  one  pound  of 
sulphur  for  every  one  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air-space,  and  keep  the  room 


closed  for  eighteen  hours  afterward. 
Then  scrub  the  walls  and  floor  with 
soap  and  hot  water,  or  the  walls  may 
be  rubbed  down  with  rye  bread,  or  re- 
papered,  or  rekalsomined.  All  clothes 
and  bedding  that  can  be  washed  should 
be  thrown  into  boiling  water  immedi- 
ately after  using.  Articles  that  cannot 
be  boiled  should  be  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, or  baked,  or,  best  of  all,  burned 
up.  Toys  and  books  used  during  sick- 
ness or  convalescence  are  best  con- 
signed to  the  flames. 

The  same  stringent  precautions  ap- 
ply to  diphtheria,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a  special  bacillus,  the 
appearance  and  characteristics  of 
which  have  been  closely  studied. 
It  is  possible  that  the  bacil- 
lus may  grow  in  sewage  and  thus 
infect  families  living  in  poorly  drained 
houses,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
vapors  arising  from  sewage  cause  or- 
dinary inflammation  of  the  throat, 
which  forms  a  good  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  ap- 
pears especially  probable  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  is  actually  found  in  the 
throats  of  many  persons  whose  health 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  its  pres- 
ence. It  seems  that  while  some  per- 
sons never  contract  the  disease,  even 
though  t^e  bacillus  can  be  detected 
on  their  tonsils,  some  individuals  and 
some  families  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  poison.  The  bacilli  enter  the 
body  by  means  of  the  air  breathed,  or 
the  food  taken,  and  milk  is  especially 
liable  to  convey  the  poison.  It  can  also 
be  introduced  into  the  mouth  by  kiss- 
ing, or  by  the  fingers,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  cases  of  children  who  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  some  pet  ani- 
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mal,  as  a  cat.  Clothes,  towels,  books, 
instruments,  toys,  and  other  objects 
convey  the  bacilli  from  one  person  to 
another. 

In  order  to  avoid  diphtheria,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  bad  hygiene 
of  all  kinds  predisposes  to  the  disease, 
and  the  following  instructions  should 
be  observed:  Residence  near  damp,  ill- 
drained  soil,  or  in  houses  with  unsani- 
tary plumbing,  should  be  avoided,  par- 
ticularly by  those  families  who  are  spe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  disease.  Since 
the  bacilli  may  exist  in  a  healthy  throat 
a  long  time  without  causing  any  trou- 
ble, until  an  inflammatory  condition 
weakens  the  tissues  and  allows  the 
poison  to  infect  the  system,  there  are 
two  precautions  that  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve: Avoid  colds,  especially  in  the 
throat,  and  use  means  to  cleanse  the 
throat.  A  good  plan  is  to  gargle  or 
douche  the  throat  morning  and  even- 
ing with  warm  salt  and  water  (a  tea- 
spoonful  to  the  pint),  or  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  boric  acid.  A  general 
robust  condition  of  the  system  is  pow- 
erful in  warding  off  the  disease.  To 
this  end  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  well 
as  other  hygienic  measures,  are  invalu- 
able. Cold  air,  by  its  stimulant  effect 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  is  a  natural  cleanser  of  the 
air-passages. 

Unfortunately  one  attack  of  diph- 
theria does  not  confer  immunity.  And 
as  the  discharges  thrown  off  from  the 
sick  body  contaminate  all  the  articles 


in  the  room,  and  as  the  bacilli  are  very 
tenacious  of  life  and  virulence,  careful 
disinfection  of  everything  connected 
with  the  sick  room  is  imperative.  This 
is  efficiently  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  given  for  scarlet  fever,  ex- 
cept that,  before  beginning  that  pro- 
cess, the  walls,  floor,  and  furniture 
should  be  washed  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  all  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  sacrificed  burned. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  is 
forced  to  visit  a  person  suffering  from 
a  contagious  disease.  On  such  occasions 
it  will  be  found  profitable  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  hints  in  order  to 
avoid  catching  the  disease  or  carrying 
it  to  others: 

Button  up  the  clothing  tight,  and,  if 
possible,  wear  over  all  a  linen  duster 
which  is  to  be  removed  and  boiled  or 
disinfected  immediately  after  the  visit. 
On  entering  the  sick-room  breathe  as 
little  as  possible,  and  avoid  talking  un- 
necessarily. If  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
room,  or  an  open  fire-place,  try  to  keep 
the  patient  between  you  and  it,  because 
air  currents  usually  pass  up  the  chim- 
ney. Avoid  touching  the  patient  or 
objects  in  the  room.  Eemain  no  lon- 
ger than  necessary.  On  coming  out 
disinfect  the  hands,  face,  and  hair,  and 
after  unbuttoning  and  loosening  the 
clothes,  expose  them  to  the  outside  air 
by  taking  a  brisk  walk  or  a  drive. 

These  simple  directions,  if  followed 
intelligently,  will  often  prevent  con- 
siderable serious  trouble. 
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COLDS:  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 


BY   I.KKOY   M.   TALK,    M.  D.,   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


II. 


EGLECT  or  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs  we  believe 
to  be  very  powerful  in  in- 
creasing the  susceptibility 
to  "colds."  Every  physician  knows  w  hy 
this  is  so,  but  the  reasons  are  not  called 
for  here.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tious, but  at  the  same  time  digestible, 
and  not  rich  in  the  sense  of  burdening 
the  digestive  power.  It  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  such  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free, 
and  if  they  are  not  thus  kept  in  order, 
they  should  be  medicinally  attended  to. 
The  great  popularity  of  castor  oil  as  a 
cure  for  colds  shows  the  popular  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  many  so-called 
"colds"  are  really  due  to  matter  im- 
properly retained  in  the  intestinal 
canal. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  skin  can  be 
considerably  diminished  by  cool  bath- 
ing. The  exact  temperature  of  the 
bath  will  vary  with  different  children, 
but  the  rule  will  be  that  the  water 
should  be  as  cool  as  the  skin  promptly 
reacts  from.  A  bath  which  chills  de- 
feats its  purpose.  Immersion  in  cold 
water  is  not  advisable,  or  at  most  but 
for  a  moment.  A  method  of  bathing  often 
mentioned  in  Babyhood  is  suited  to 
most  cases.  The  child  stands  in  slightly 
warm  water  ankle-deep  and  is  sponged 
with  cool  water,  and  then  dried  by 
smart  rubbing.  Those  parts,  like  the 
face  and  neck,  most  exposed  should  al- 
ways be  rubbed  with  cold  water  at  the 
morning  bath,  unless  the  child  be  no- 
ticeably feeble. 

Clothing  should  be  adequate  as  a  pro- 


tection, but  not  burdensome.  It  should 
be  loose  enough  to  allow  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  motion,  as  free  exercise  is  nec- 
essary to  warmth,  as  well  as  to  comfort, 
nutrition  and  development.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  as  uniform  as  practicable 
in  thickness  over  the  body.  Many  pop- 
ular styles  of  dressing  children  violate 
every  rule  of  wholesome  dressing.  The 
difference  between  indoor  and  outdoor 
clothing  should  have  due  relation  to  the 
difference  in  temperature. 

Besides  these  general  hygienic  safe- 
guards, some  special  ones  should  be  no- 
ticed. When  a  "cold"  prevails  it  is  well 
to  consider  whether  it  be  not  some  sort 
of  a  contagious  malady.  That  is  to  say, 
if  it  is  noticed  that  in  a  family  one 
person  after  another  is  affected  by  a 
"cold"  of  the  same  type,  particularly  if 
there  be  with  it  any  feverish  symptoms, 
it  is  well  to  consider  such  a  cold  as 
probably  contagious,  even  if  we  cannot 
prove  that  it  is  so,  and  to  keep  children, 
when  practicable,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
contagion.  This  is  often  not  feasible 
in  any  strict  sense,  but  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  kissing,  unnecessary  fondling, 
etc.  Even  such  slight  precautions  as 
these,  with  the  hygienic  suggestions  be- 
fore mentioned,  will  often  save  children 
when  "colds  are  going  around."  At 
the  outbreak  of  influenza  in  1889  its 
contagious  character  was  not  usually 
acknowledged,  yet  instances  are  record- 
ed of  the  inmates  of  a  large  institution 
entirely  escaping,  while  the  disease  was 
almost  universally  prevalent  beyond 
the  walls,  through  the  rigid  quarantine 
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which  the  officer  in  charge,  a  believer 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease, 
had  instituted. 

For  the  type  of  frequently  recurring 
colds,  which  we  have  said  are  very  often 
indeed  dependent  upon  disorders  of  the 
nasal  or  upper  air  passages,  another 
kind  of  prevention  is  very  efficient. 
This  consists  in  a  careful  toilet  of  those 
parts  at  least  once  a  day.  The  most 
convenient  methods  of  cleansing  is 
spraying,  but  in  default  of  this,  gargles 
for  the  throat  and  liquids  snuffed  into 
the  nostrils  are  useful.  By  means  of 
the  spray  the  nasal  passages  may  be 
cleared  of  collections  of  mucous 
or  other  discharges  there  col- 
lected, and  if  the  liquid  used 
for      spraying    be      antiseptic,  the 


parts  will  be  put  into  safer  condition 
than  before.  In  the  same  way  the  ton- 
sils and  the  back  of  the  throat  may 
be  kept  clean  and  rendered  less  vulner- 
able. The  reason  is  that  in  the  multi- 
tude of  folds  and  recesses  in  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  these  parts  old  secre- 
tions keep  up  favorable  conditions  for 
the  reception  and  growth  of  various  or- 
ganisms which  excite  not  only  the 
symptoms  which  we  call  a.  "cold,"  but 
throat  troubles  of  various  sorts,  includ- 
ing the  gravest.  We  have  known  the 
experiment  tried  by  physicians  of  hav- 
ing certain  families  in  which  throat 
troubles  prevailed  every  winter  give 
daily  care  to  their  throats  in  this  man- 
ner, with  a  surprising  diminution  of 
such  troubles  as  a  result. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


Violence  in  Education. 

It  is  high  time  to  awake  from  sleep 
— in  things  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
things  spiritual,  in  things  educational 
as  well  as  in  things  material.  We  have 
begun  to  deprecate  "contempt  or  neg- 
lect of  the  rights  of  man,"  but  it  has 
hardly  yet  been  admitted  that  children 
have  any  rights  which  grown  people 
are  bound  to  respect;  so,  though  we 
have  ceased  to  club  women,  we  still 
beat  children  and  make  the  best  ex- 
cuse we  can  for  our  brutality. 

Where  do  we  get  the  right  to  assault 
a  child  of  whose  conduct  we  disap- 
prove? Legislation  can  give  a  parent 
no  such  authority,  for  the  legislator's 
authority  is  only  "to  secure  justice  to 


all."  Surely,  to  make  an  indignant 
person  judge,  jury,  and  executioner, 
to  have  the  little  prisoner  tried  on  the 
spot  and  anyhow,  whether  guilty  or 
not,  punished  if  he  tries  to  defend  him- 
self, is  hardly  "equal  justice."  We  are 
driven  back  then  to  the  arguments  that 
it  is  necessary  or  that  it  is  enjoined  by 
religion,  the  familiar  arguments  of  the 
fool  and  the  fanatic. 

Solomon,  with  his  seven  hundred 
wives, must  have  had  a  numerous  flock 
of  little  ones,  and  the  wisdom  he  had  to 
spare  for  governing  other  people's  chil- 
dren has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  an 
aphorism,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."  That  sort  of  "education"  may 
have   been    better   than   nothing  for 
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slaves  or  subjects,  but  we  have  to  edu- 
cate sovereigns  so  that  they  may  gov- 
ern themselves. 

Experiment  which  began  with  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby  shows  that  children 
can  govern  themselves;  and  an  intelli- 
gent father  or  mother,  if  they  will  take 
the  pains,  will  find  that  it  is  never  nec- 
essary, because  it  is  never  right,  to  do 
violence  to  a  child.  You  can  teach  a 
child  nothing  by  hitting  him  with  a 
stick,  except  that  you  are  a  bigger  ani- 
mal and  as  revengeful  as  he,  and  that 
a  blow  hurts,  which  he  knows  already. 
The  object  of  all  our  education,  moral 
and  physical,  should  be  to  teach  chil- 
dren that  which  we  do  not  generally 
know  ourselves,  namely,  "That  whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  This  education  should  begin 
at  least  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  and 
time  and  anxiety  can  be  saved  to  the 
mother  by  promptly  teaching  the  in- 
fant regular  habits  even  of 
body,  to  go  to  sleep  without  be- 
ing petted,  to  stay  still  when  it 
wakes  early,  and  so  on.  by  letting  it 
suffer  the  consequences  of  its  little  mis- 
takes. As  babies,  just  as  in  later  life, 
the  only  teacher  from  whom  mankind 
can  really  learn  is  Old  Experience. 

For  example:  The  baby  wants  to  play 
with  the  fire,  stretches  its  little  hands 
towards  it — that  is  natural.  Now  put 
your  own  finger  near  the  fire,  draw  it 
quickly  back,  blow  on  it,  and  make  the 
little  one  understand  by  signs  that  fire 
burns.  The  child  wisely  means  to  find 
out  as  early  as  possible  whether  you 
are  to  be  trusted  or  not.  Therefore  it 
will  put  its  own  little  finger  on  the 
bright  hot  metal — it  burns,  just  as  you 
said!  Baby  has  learned  its  lesson  and 
begins  to  trust  you. 


A  child  gets  hold  of  matches.  Do 
not  snatch  them  away.  This  is  your 
opportunity.  Explain  that  matches 
also  burn.  If  the  child  is  not  old 
enough  to  understand  words,  do  it  by 
signs,  and  if  the  little  one  insists  on 
experimenting,  as  it  probably  will  in 
the  first  of  such  experiences,  let  it  burn 
its  fingers.  Happily  you  are  there  to 
see  that  no  serious  or  permanent  dam- 
age occurs.  Then  soothe  the  burns  with 
a  little  oil  and  comfort  your  baby.  It 
has  learned  what  you  never  could  have 
taught  it  without  the  experiment,  and 
it  has  learned  in  addition  that  you  are 
comparatively  wise  and  trustworthy. 
The  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  if 
you  have  once  given  the  little  one  to 
understand  that  you  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  it  will  never  implicitly  rely 
upon  you  again. 

We  must  never  deceive  children.  It 
is  sadly  common  to  hear  mothers  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  their  children 
to  take  medicine  by  assuring  them 
that  it  is  not  very  bad,  or  even  that  it 
tastes  good.  It  is  better  and  easier  to 
appeal  to  the  child's  courage  by  telling 
him  that  the  medicine  is  nauseous,  and 
making  it  understand  that  it  is  horrid, 
but  that  nevertheless  you  think  it  had 
better  take  it.  By  acquiring  confidence 
in  you  it  acquires  control  of  itself.  You 
must  choose  between  being  a  friend  or 
a  governor,  and  if  you  choose  the  latter 
you  will  have,  either  in  practice  or  in 
theory,  to  answer  the  question,  "Who 
made  you  a  ruler  over  your  little 
brother  ?"  We  have  the  same  right — and 
no  more — to  force  our  children  to  do 
right  that  we  have  to  force  grown  chil- 
dren to  do  right.  In  other  words,  the 
limit  of  our  right  of  control  over  them 
is  that  we  are  entitled  to  prevent  them 
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from  doing  what  will  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  others  if  those 
others  object  to  the  infringement. 

Were  you  to  see  a  grown  person  en- 
deavoring to  throw  himself  off  a  roof, 
you  would  catch  him  by  the  neck  and 
prevent  him.  In  such  extreme  cases 
you  may  do  so  with  your  child,  but  if 
you  saw  a  grown  person  handling  a 
pocket  knife  carelessly,  so  that  he  was 
likely  to  cut  his  fingers,  you 
would  have  only  the  right  to 
warn  him,  and  that  is  all  the 
right  you  have  with  the  child.  Of 
course,  experiments  of  this  kind  with 
a  young  savage,  or  with  one  whom  you 
have  trained  as  a  young  savage,  will  at 
first  be  unsatisfactory,  but  the  right 
course  will  always  work  well. 

Parents  generally  endeavor  to  de- 
prive their  children  of  the  education 
that  is  best  worth  having,  the  educa- 
tion of  self-control.  They  put  away 
the  candy  box,  often  furtively,  lest  the 
child  see  it.  They  conceal  the  fact  that 
there  is  to  be  ice  cream  for  dinner,  lest 
Baby  should  cry  to  sit  up.  Those  are 
the  very  opportunities  provided  by  the 
nature  of  things  in  order  that  the  child 
may  learn.  So  the  best  plan  is  so  to 
accustom  the  child  to  the  experience  of 
your  greater  wisdom  that  even  such  an 
incredible  statement  as  that  candy  will 
make  it  sick  is  accepted,  not  without 
-question,  but  as  being  probably  reas- 
onable. 

To  sum  up  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion, we  should  appeal  to  the  good  in 
the  little  human  breast,  and  we  should 
abandon  every  kind  of  violence  as  be- 
ing an  infringement  of  human  rights. 

Boltox  Hall. 

New  York. 


Unkind  Kindnena. 

There  is  nothing  we  long  more  to  do 
for  our  children  than  to  make  them 
so  happy  that  when  they  grow  older 
they  will  be  happy  again  in  the  mem- 
ory of  that  childhood.  Indeed,  we 
should  feel  it  our  duty  to  let  the  little 
ones  be  happy,  for  it  takes  very  little 
to  make  them  so.  But  is  it  the  kindest 
thing  for  them  to  keep  them  so  free 
from  care  and  responsibility  that  when 
those  cares  come  to  them  in  later  life 
their  characters  have  not  been  trained 
for  hard  work,  and  they  fail  to  bear  the 
strain  that  comes  upon  them? 

I  once  heard  a  mother  say:  "Well, 
my  own  childhood  was  so  joyless  that 
I  have  vowed  that  my  children  should 
do  as  they  please  and  be  happy."  It  is 
a  fact  that  her  children  are  happy  if  we 
consider  that  happiness  consists  in 
being  indulged  in  every  whim  and 
pleasure  that  they  express  a  desire  for. 
After  they  have  exhausted  every  whim 
within  reach,  the  continual  cry  to  their 
mother  is,  "What  shall  we  do  now?" 
She  is  unceasing  in  her  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  them, 
but,  like  Oliver  Twist,  they  still 
clamor  for  more.  They  have  learned 
very  early  to  depend  entirely  upon  oth- 
ers to  think  and  plan  even  their  every- 
day pleasures  for  them,  and  they  do 
not  think  that  they  have  a  very  good 
time  either.  They  are  growing  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  selfish,  de- 
pendent, thoughtless  and  inconsiderate 
of  their  motber,  each  other,  and  their 
playmates. 

The  question  comes  to  us,  If  so  much 
is  done  for  them  as  children,  how  are 
they  going  to  grow  into  self-reliant,  in- 
dependent men  and  women?  Tn  after 
years,  when  they  feel  the  need  of  inde- 
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pen  deuce  in  thinking  and  doing,  will 
they  thank  their  parents  for  that  free- 
from-care  childhood?  The  great  fault 
of  the  hoys  and  girls  of  this  generation 
is  their  lack  of  persistence  and  concen- 
tration of  thought  in  their  work  and 
play.  Why  is  it?  To  seek  the  reason 
we  must  go  back  to  their  early  child- 
hood, when  they  were  allowed  too  many 
toys  instead  of  being  given  a  few  sim- 
ple home-made  articles  to  develop  their 
own  resources.  To  how  many  of  us 
older  ones  are  the  choicest  memories  of 
childhood  those  that  were  enjoyed  in 
the  simplest  way — the  dolls  made  from 
corn  cobs,  the  rudely  constructed  sled 
and  the  mud  pies  galore.  The  little 
ones  must  have  opportunities  to  exer- 
cise all  the  muscles  in  the  little  bodies 
and  to  develop  their  possible  mental 
resources,  if  they  are  to  grow  into 
strong,  well-developed  men  and  women. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,  but  all  play  and  no  work 
makes  Jack  what  kind  of  a  man?  Sure- 
ly not  an  original,  independent  worker. 
Many  mothers  feel  that  it  is  not  good 
for  a  child  to  feel  responsibility,  that  it 
makes  him  old  before  his  time,  and  all 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  certain 
amount  of  regular  work  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  child  to  grow  into  a 
well-disciplined  man  or  woman. 

A  noted  professor  in  one  of  our  well- 
known  colleges  said  that  he  ascribed 
his  ability  to  do  hard  work  to  his  se- 
vere discipline  during  his  childhood. 
His  father  was  a  market  gardener  in 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
supplying  not  only  many  of  the  people 
in  the  city,  but  a  great  many  of  the 
lake  boats,  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
After  school  his  work  was  to  deliver 
them  and  collect  the  money.    He  was 


compelled  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  many  streets  and  numbers  and 
without  any  hesitation  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  amount  that  was  owing  hia 
father,  when  asked  by  the  different 
captains  of  the  boats.  At  that 
time  he  thought  that  he  was  having 
a  very  hard  time,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional holiday,  while  his  schoolmates 
were  playing  about  the  streets  and 
spending  their  evenings  down  town; 
but  he  feels  now  that  that  early  train- 
ing of  his  memory  and  the  regular  re- 
sponsible work  have  been  invaluable  to 
him  in  his  scientific  work. 

And  there  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
manners  of  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion have  greatly  declined,  or  is  it  that 
we  endure  less  easily  the  strident  noises 
and  degenerate  manners?  Go  back  in 
spirit  to  that  severe  home  where  Mrs. 
Wesley  trained  her  babies  to  cry  softly, 
not  allowing  them  the  relief  of  a  good 
loud  bellow  when  she  whipped  them. 
She  ruled  her  family  with  inviolable 
laws',  yet  she  was  neither  a  cruel  nor 
unloving  mother,  and  her  children  all 
their  lives  reverenced  and  loved  her 
memory.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  industrious,  obedient,  for- 
eign-bred child  and  the  careless,  peev- 
ish and  disobedient  American  youth. 
Surely  the  advice  given  us  should  be  to 
pull  the  check-rein  tighter,  to  have  our 
children  grow  up  into  independent,  in- 
dustrious men  and  women,  instead  of 
being  so  lax  and  easy  with  them  in 
their  childhood  that  they  will  not  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed. 

It  may  be  that  the  existing  theory 
that  children  will  become  good  and 
polite  if  we  parents  are  only  patient 
and  considerate  marks  a  great  stride  in 
human  progress;  but  it  does  seem  that 
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the  function  of  the  modern  child  is  to 
teach  its  parents  to  endure,  or,  in  real- 
ity, the  parents  now  get  from  the  chil- 
dren the  training  which  under  the  old 
system  the  child  was  expected  to  get 
from  the  parent.  A  parent  can  hring 
up  a  child  with  the  rules  which  Solo- 
mon evidently  enforced  with  the  rod, 
and  all  parents  once  did  so  with  a  quiet 
glow  of  righteous  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  hear  the  child  roar,  but 
still  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

We  are  also  apt  to  praise  instead  of 
criticise  our  children;  our  eagerness  to 
have  them  do  ordinarily  well  their 
work  leads  us  to  spur  them  on  with 
praise,  when  dee])  in  our  hearts  we  feel 
that  honest  criticism  would  be  best  for 
them,  but  we  blind  ourselves  witli  the 
fear  that  they  may  become  discouraged 
and  not  go  on.  Wholesome  criticism 
given  in  the  right  way  is  good  for  us 
all,  although  it  may  sting  and  perhaps 
discourage  us  at  the  time;  yet  we  know 
that  we  grow  better  and  stronger  for 
it,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  our  little 
ones  to  take  it  in  the  right  spirit. 

Katharine  Farraxd  Reighakd. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Charlie  and  His  Wheelbarrow. 

If  it  had  happened  in  ante-bellum 
days,  when  "Ole  uncle  Abe,"  or  "Lit- 
tle black  Adam,"  could  have  been  sum- 
moned, to  bring  in  a  big  log  and  plenty 
of  chips,  it  would  have  been  different; 
but  now  it  was  a  modern  stove,  and  the 
fire  had  gone  out!  Old  Aunt  Amy, 
'•'Bless  yo'  life,  honey,  don'  know  noth- 
in'  'tall  'bout  dem  kind  a'  stoves." 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  too,  and 
dear  little  three-year-old  Charlie  was 
home  to-day  from  the  kindergarten. 
There  was  scrubbing  and  baking  for 


aunt  Amy  to  do  for  Sunday,  and  mend- 
ing and  darning  for  mamma  to  do,  be- 
sides a  million  of  other  duties,  as  well 
as  interruptions,  that  only  a  mother 
can  cope  with.  To  crown  all,  nurse 
and  housemaid  in  one  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  dilemma,  be- 
fore any  of  the  morning's  duties  had 
been  performed,  in  walks  Charlie,  his 
arms  full  of  pieces  of  wagons,  wheelbar- 
rows, and  dear  knows  what  else,  and 
dumps  them  all  down  on  the  floor  in 
a  mass,  with  hammer  and  nails  on  top. 
"Now,  mamma,  you  must  fix  my  wag- 
on and  things,  like  papa  does;  come, 
you  said  you  would!" 

Well,  I  had  done  everything  for  his 
amusement  but  drive  a  nail,  and  now 
must  I  turn  carpenter,  too?  My  first 
nervous  impulse  was  to  say,  "Oh,  Char- 
lie, Charlie,  I  wish  you  were  at  the  kin- 
dergarten. There,  now,  don't  bother 
me,  please.  After  a  while  I  will  fix 
them."  But  just  at  this  moment 
Babyhood,  Froebel,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  a  host  of  other  child  lovers,  came 
before  my  vision,  and  I  laid  aside  the 
duster,  picked  up  the  hammer  and 
went  to  work  like  a  little  man.  And 
as  the  wheelbarrow  began  to  assume 
its  natural  appearance  again,  the  ex- 
clamations of  delight  from  my  darling 
little  boy  filled  my  heart  with  over- 
flowing joy  and  also  with  remorse  that 
I  did  not  oftener  leave  duties  that 
seemed  more  important  to  me  undone 
and  make  his  little  heart  glad.  "Oh, 
mamma;  you're  so  smart,  just  like 
papa!  You  can  fix  'em,  why!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  fire 
in  my  stove?  Why,  when  I  had  driven 
a  nail  or  two  I  kindled  the  fire.  Of 
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course,  with  my  attention  so  divided, 
it  went  out  two  or  three  times,  and,  in- 
deed, ;il I  the  morning's  round  of  duties 
were  delayed  and  some  of  them  un- 
done. Usually  this  would  have  fretted 
me,  but  this  morning  I  made  new 
resolutions  for  the  New  Year,  to  give 
more  of  my  time  to  the  pleasure  of 
my  little  children,  who  will  never 
be  babies  but  once.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  play  football  and  see-saw  it' 
it  is  necessary,  and  enter  more  active- 
ly into  the  childish  sports  of  my  little 
boy. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  tired,  nervous 
mothers  always  to  carry  out  our  the- 
ories and  resolutions,  but  it  is  our  duty. 
Many  a  night  I  have  reproached  myself 
for  yielding  to  some  nervous  impulse 
through  the  day,  by  speaking  too  se- 
verely or  too  harshly  to  my  little 
boy  for  some  trifling  act  of  disobedi- 
ence or  for  not  complying  quickly  with 
my  commands.  Sometimes  we  de- 
mand implicit  obedience  from  children 
when  we  should  be  more  careful  in 
making  an  issue  at  all,  especially  with 
very  young  children.  In  our  ambition 
to  train  them  right  from  the  beginning 
we  may  overdo  the  matter. 

Let  us  mothers,  those  of  a  nervous 
temperament  especially,  try  to  control 
■ourselves,  and  let  us  also  neglect  other 
duties,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  be  fretted,  and  let  us  give 
more  time  to  play  with  our  little  ones. 
Let  us  be  children  indeed  again  with 
them,  "get  off  of  our  stilts,"  and  enter 
into  their  spirit  and  play,  as  though 
we  were  children  with  them. 

M.  S.  P. 

Domestic  Economy. 

In  these  times,  when  every  paper  is 
full  of  accounts  of  pitiful  cases  of  pov- 


erty, business  failures,  embezzlements 
and  suicides,  whose  causes  are  "living 
beyond  the  income,"  it  is  brought  home 
to  us  with  more  than  ordinary  force 
that  economy  is  a  much  neglected  study 
in  the  average  American  household. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  noted  for  that  same 
living  beyond  our  income — our  income 
not  only  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  of 
strength  and  nervous  force.  Witness 
"Ian  Maclaren's"  view  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Outlook: 

"If  one  were  placed  in  a  witness  box,  he 
might  be  obliged  to  declare  that  they  (we 
Americans)  are  distinctly  thriftless.  We 
can  only  stand  aside  and  wonder  at  our  kins- 
man who  gets  his  money  so  easily,  who  holds 
it  so  lightly,  who  spends  it  so  lavishly — a 
man,  surely,  of  a  very  princely  habit  and 
far  removed  above  thought  of  saving.  And 
yet  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  shake  our  heads 
and  have  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  this 
prodigality  is  for  the  good  of  individual 
character  and  the  firm  upbuilding  of  a  peo- 
ple Is  there  not  every- 
where a  certain  want  of  prudence  and  man- 
agement which  can  not  in  the  long  run  min- 
ister to  moral  strength,  or  even  to  material 
wealth?  If  it  be  true,  as  is  contended,  that 
every  great  empire  has  been  built  up  on 
thrift,  this  means  that  the  homeliest  of  vir- 
tues does  not  end  in  the  accumulation  of 
money,  but  results  in  the  creation  of  man- 
hood." 

Such  being  the  case  with  adults,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  same 
tendency  crops  out  in  the  little  ones, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  sturdy  five-year- 
old  of  my  acquaintance  was  cautioned 
about  using  a  new  spring  bed  for  a 
jumping  place  and  replied  with  superb 
indifference  as  to  the  result:  "Don't 
you  worry  yourself,  my  papa  can  buy 
another  if  I  break  this  one!"  Surely 
it  is  necessary  that  economy — not  to 
be  by  any  means  confounded  with  par- 
simony— should  be  taught  to  our  child- 
ren, rather  than  ridiculed,  or  at  least 
passed  by  as  not  needful  of  attention. 

The  child  can  be  easily  trained  to 
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understand  that  his  toys  must  be  han- 
dled with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care, 
that  books  and  papers  are  not  to  be 
torn  or  tumbled  about.  The  waste  of 
food  should  not  be  allowed.  Crumbled 
cookies,  half  eaten  apples,  and  the  like, 
are  apt  to  be  the  rule  with  small  child- 
ren if  much  oversight  is  not  used,  and 
go  a  long  way  in  teaching  thriftlessness. 
Then,  too,  children  should  be  taught 
care  of  the  little  garments,  because 
needless  soiling  and  rents  waste  the 
time  and  strength  of  mother  or  nurse, 
as  the  case  may  be,  not  to  speak  of  the 
other  aspects  of  injured  clothes. 

Economy  of  time  and  strength  can 
be  impressed  by  teaching  the  child  to 
do  the  simple  tasks  set  him  wisely  and 
well,  with  the  least  possible  "dawdling" 
or  "mussing"- — attributes  so  common 
to  children's  work.  As  he  grows  older, 
the  example  set  him  in  these  ways  by 
the  elder  members  of  the  family  will 
have  much  force,  for  nothing  is  truer 
than  the  old  saw,  "Actions  speak  louder 
than  words." 

The  value  and  use  of  money  should 
be  taught  as  soon  as  possible,  a  very 
good  plan  being  the  giving  of  a  small 
allowance  each  week  or  month,  the 
amount  to  be  strictly  accounted  for  at 
the  end  of  the  allotted  time.  One  moth- 
er of  my  acquaintance  requires  her 
small  daughter  to  supply  herself  with 
pencils  and  tablets  out  of  her  allow- 
ance, the  rest  of  the  sum  to  be  used  as 
fancy  or  taste  dictates.  Another  for- 
bade the  purchase  of  candy,  preferring 
to  supply  that  childish  delight  from 
her  own  purse,  and  so  limit  amount 
and  time  of  purchase  as  she  saw  fit. 
Still  another  makes  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  dependent  somewhat  upon 
good  behavior,  certain  rules  broken  en- 


tailing forfeit  of  a  share  of  the  week's 
money. 

All  of  these  ideas  have  good  features. 
Individual  conditions  must  decide 
which  plans  will  best  apply,  after  tak- 
ing into  thorough  consideration  the 
different  temperaments  and  character- 
istics to  be  dealt  with. 

One  six-year-old  boy  I  have  in  mind 
has  had  his  small  allowance  of  ten  cents 
per  month  for  nearly  two  years.  The  in- 
come from  a  pet  hen  is  also  his,  and  his 
stock  of  money  is  further  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  gifts  from  friends. 
The  funds  thus  at  hand  he  really  hus- 
bands with  much  care,  and  it  has  been 
a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  watch  his  expenditures. 
Entirely  of  his  own  account  he  has  from 
the  first  set  aside  a  penny  for  giving 
each  Sabbath.  The  birthdays  of  the 
household,  as  well  as  the  special  gift 
days,  are  sure  to  be  remembered  by 
him,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  the 
air  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  re- 
sponds to  any  sudden  call  for  charity 
by  giving  his  mite.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  to  write,  so  his  account  has 
been  kept  in  original  and  highly  inter- 
esting hieroglyphics.  Some  mistakes 
and  bad  bargains  have  been  made,  to 
be  sure,  but  to  his  credit  be  it  said  he 
has  never  erred  twice  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  he  is  liable,  from  present  out- 
look, to  grow  up  a  true  student  of  thrift 
and  economy. 

Though  it  seems  wisest  that  each 
child  should  have  certain  small  tasks 
allotted  him  which  he  should  perform 
without  thought  of  remuneration, 
simply  from  his  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  household  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  family,  yet 
special  services  or  extra  work. can  be 
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paid  for,  thus  teaching  the  true  value 
of  time,  work  and  money. 

Right  here  is  very  apt  to  come  in 
the  mistaken  idea  of  giving  as 
pay  more  than  the  work  accomplished  is 
really  worth,  but  a  second  thought  will 
show  that  the  moral  value  of  the  lesson 
to  the  child  is  almost  wholly  lost  if  a 
fictitious  pecuniary  value  is  set. 


The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  sugges- 
tions of  the  ways  in  which  the  child 
may  be  led  to  realize  that  true  economy 
in  all  its  branches  is  highly  honorable, 
and  is,  as  Dean  Swift  so  aptly  terms  it, 
"the  parent  to  liberty  and  ease." 

Della  E.  Higgins. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Home  made  Shoes 

"Shoe  the  horse,  shoe  the  mare,  but 
let  the  little  coltie  go  bare."  When  our 
babies  reach  a  certain  age  there  is  no 
article  of  dress  so  perplexing  as  the  lit- 
tle shoe,  and  sometimes,  after  many 
trials,  in  utter  despair  Ave  do  let  our 
"little  coltie  go  bare." 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  discovery 
that  has  proved  of  such  benefit  to  a  lit- 
tle circle  of  mothers  that  I  send  it  to 
Babyhood,  hoping  it  may  prove  help- 
ful to  other  mothers  with  similar  needs. 
From  nine  to  eighteen  months  my  chil- 
dren spent  their  time  pulling  them- 
selves up  to  a  standing  posture,  only 
to  repeat  the  operation  after  toddling 
around  a  few  minutes.  They  invariably 
selected  the  coldest  corner  of  the  nur- 
sery for  this  performance,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  shoes  was  a  serious  one.  The 
kid  moccasin  was  cold,  the  little  shoe 
so  slippery,  and  never  fitted  the  fat, 
short  feet;  besides,  they  would  occasion- 
ally get  wet,  and  consequently  stiff  in 
spite  of  washing  and  vaseline. 

About  this  time  in  my  investiga- 


tions, I  had  a  piece  of  heavy  felt  (used 
in  a  paper  manufactory)  given  me  for 
the  bottom  of  the  baby  carriage.  When 
I  found  it  to  be  so  warm  and  yet  pli- 
able and  washable  I  saw  my  chance. 
Baby's  foot  was  greased  and  her  wee 
self  stood  on  paper.  The  perfect  out- 
line of  her  foot  thus  obtained  was  the 
pattern  for  the  soles  cut  from  the  felt. 
From  a  skein  of  heavy  cherry-colored 
wool  I  crocheted,  with  a  tight  stitch, 
high  bootees  with  a  ribbon  tie  at  the 
ankle.  I  began  at  the  toe  with  seven 
stitches,  and  put  three  stitches  in  the 
middle  stitch  every  other  time  across. 
This  formed  the  toe  piece  to  the  instep. 
When  the  strip  was  long  enough  to  join 
and  reach  around  the  sole,  it  was  but- 
ton-holed on  to  the  sole  with  a  darning 
needle,  tried  on  the  baby,  and  a  great 
content  fell  on  the  family.  The  shoes 
are  pretty,  warm,  perfect-fitting,  and 
the  child  walks  much  quicker  and  es- 
capes many  a  bump  because  of  the 
clinging  sole.  The  work  takes  only  a 
little  time,  and  the  shoes  cost  from  five 
to  ten  cents  a  piece. 
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Any  one  who  has  knitted  or  croch- 
eted the  bed  slippers  for  the  fleece-lined 
soles  can  do  this,  and  instead  of  this 
felt  two  thicknesses  of  broadcloth  or 
kersey  can  be  used  for  the  sole.  The 
children  can  wear  them  all  winter,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  out  in  the  yard.  Some- 
thing sharp  might  penetrate  the  knit- 
ted sides.  E. 

The  Philosophy  of  Clothes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  matter  of  dressing,  the  average 
American  mother  is  far  more  vulnerable 
to  criticism  than  the  old-fashioned 
German  Ilausmutter  could  possibly 
have  been.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  us  as  a  nation  that  the  over- 
dressed children  that  one  sees  every 
day,  ruffled,  feathered,  beribboned,  and 
wholly  uncomfortable,  call  forth  neither 
criticism  nor  comment.  It  is  wholly 
wrong  to  dress  children  conspicuously 
as  American  mothers  are  prone  to  do, 
for  this  inevitably  fixes  the  child's  at- 

NURSERY  HELPS 

A  Well-Appointed  Nursery. 

The  desirability  of  a  room  for  the 
children's  use  is  a  well-established  fact. 
Good  order  in  a  house  requires  that  the 
block-house,  the  toy  railroad,  the  doll 
nursing,  should  have  their  own  domain, 
and  thus  much  confusion  and  discomfort 
be  saved.  All  this  is  the  opening  to  a 
much  larger  view  of  the  subject,  a  sub- 
ject which  may  give  rich  returns  for 
even  a  small  amount  of  attention.  Only 
close  study  and  fine  perception  can 
cause  us  to  realize  how  complicated 
and  strange  this  world  seems  to  the  lit- 
tle creatures  who  are  to  grow  into  the 
men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 

Think  of  a  few  of  the  seeming  in- 


tention upon  his  clothes  and  develops 
egotism  and  self-consciousness.  The 
dresses  of  little  boys  are  often  so  tight 
as  to  be  unhygienic,  while  those  of  lit- 
tle girls  are  so  profusely  covered  with 
ruffles,  ribbons,  and  lace  as  to  prevent 
the  child  from  being  conscious  of  any- 
thing else.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the 
fact  that  such  a  child  is  robbed  of  all 
enjoyment  in  his  play  by  being  con- 
stantly told  that  he  must  not  soil  his 
clothes,  the  fashionable  child  appears 
to  us  a  miserable  little  creature  indeed. 

Eroebel's  own  words  are  as  true  to- 
day as  when  they  were  written,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago: 

"The  child's  clothing  should  be  free  from 
lacing  and  pressure  of  all  kinds,  for  such 
clothing  would  oppress  and  fetter  the  spirit 
of  the  child  also.  The  clothing  should  not 
bind  the  body,  for  it  will  have  on  the  mind 
and  soul  the  same  effect.  Clothes,  in  form, 
color  and  cut,  should  never  become  an  object 
in  themselves,  else  they  will  soon  direct 
the  child's  attention  to  his  appearance  in- 
stead of  to  his  real  being,  making  him  vain 
and  frivolous." 

Chicago.  G.  C.  E. 

AND  NOVELTIES. 

consistencies  and  paradoxes  in  one  day 
of  child  life!  Impulses,  both  good 
and  bad,  which  the  child  himself  does 
not  in  the  least  understand,  must  yield 
to  the  will  of  others,  or  make  way 
against  many  obstacles.  Earnestly 
these  things  should  be  considered.  We 
shall  then  sympathize  with  the  child  in 
his  position  of  helpless  ignorance,  and 
shall  consider  ways  of  making  things 
plain;  also  of  impressing  plain  things 
so  deeply  that  their  influence  shall  al- 
ways hold.  If  we  succeed  in  the  matter 
of  interpretation,  impulses  and  inclina- 
tions show  a  miraculous  power  to  fall 
in  line  with  our  desire. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  the  nursery  is  a 
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fitting  place  for  this  "making  plain"  or 
interpreting  to  be  done.  That  the  nur- 
ture of  the  embryonic  men  and  women 
is  a  matter  so  vital  that  each  detail  in 
connection  with  it  is  important,  we 
most  of  us  allow,  yet  many  times  for- 
get. Thought,  then,  causes  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  subject  of  a  room 
— a  room  in  which  the  little  children 
of  each  household  pass  so  many  hours 
and  days — should  be  carefully  planned 
and  arranged  so  as  in  every  way  to 
fit  its  purpose.  It  may  be  a  prominent 
factor  in  home  education.  The  child 
is  at  an  impressionable  age,  an  age 
which  holds  intensely  and  absorbs  all 
that  his  surroundings  give  to  him. 

Then  let  us  clear  our  nurseries  of 
their  bottles  and  bags;  let  the  nipples 
and  brushes  air  in  some  more  suitable 
corner,  our  sponges  hang  outside,  and 
otherwise  let  us  make  ready  to  show  our 
realization  that  these  little  guests  are 
human,  with  noble  possibilities  of  heart 
and  mind  that  we  must  minister  to 
always  if  we  want  to  reap  the  beautiful 
results  which  will  refresh  us  and  the 
world.  We  cannot  tell  the  moment  in 
which  conscious  observation  will  come 
to  the  baby.  Then  shall  we  not  be 
ready? 

A  prism  stood  in  a  sunny  window, 
making  a  beauty  spot  upon  our  wall 
so  rare  that  no  artist  could  rival  it. 
What  a  welcome  for  those  roaming, 
roving  eyes,  which  tmderstand  nothing, 
yet  seem  to  hold  everything  within 
themselves!  In  return  for  such  a  plan 
as  this,  the  attention  of  the  child  is  in- 
vited with  complete  success.  Psycholo- 
gists have  shown  us  that  attention  is 
the  centre  of  all  mental  power.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  cultivate  this  at- 
tention from  beauty  to  beauty,  before 


it  goes  to  waste  or  hungers  to  be  satis- 
fied? Childhood  is  a  symbolic  period. 
Symbols  are  instinctively  the  playthings 
and  language  of  children.  This  we 
must  remember  in  planning  our  nur- 
sery, and  we  shall  find  our  children 
constantly  more  at  home  there,  and 
as  we  are  educated  by  our  own  efforts 
we  ourselves  shall  be  more  at  home  with 
them. 

Friedrich  Froebel  has  shown  us  with 
rare  insight  why  the  child  loves  the  ball 
more  than  all  other  playthings.  The 
ball  is  tli e  most  wonderful  symbol  we 
have,  a  symbol  of  unity.  With  its 
one  face,  its  appearance  always  the 
same  from  every  point,  it  impresses  ua 
as  one,  and  one  within  which  all  possi- 
bilities lie.  Its  value  in  the  nursery, 
even  to  the  very  young  child,  has 
become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
education. 

Plants,  with  their  speechless  beauty, 
tell  the  older  child  much  which  he 
alone  is  able  to  hear;  and  if  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  them,  if  they  are  dry  and 
hungry  unless  he  gives  them  food,  there 
is  a  great  message  to  his  unfolding  per- 
ceptions. 

All  order  and  cleanliness  in  the 
nursery  must  be  the  children's 
work,  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
doing  it  well.  A  small  broom,  a  soft 
brush,  some  pieces  of  chamois, and  the 
little  inmates  rightly  invited,  and  the 
work  of  rubbing,  brushing  and  dusting 
is  as  happy  an  occupation  as  any  play  ; 
especially  when  the  work  is  sympathet- 
ically shared  with  them,  even  if  they 
can  only  do  the  beginnings  of  the  hard 
parts.  If  the  fireplace  is  to  be  cleared 
of  ashes,  the  tiny  watering  pots  may  do 
the  sprinkling,  while  the  larger  hands 
shovel  them  up.    If  only  certain  things 
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are  permitted  the  children,  their  work 
6eems  dull  and  tame,  and  reminds  them 
of  their  helplessness,  which  is  not  what 
they  love;  whereas,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  share  the  whole,  learning  to  do 
each  simple  part  thoroughly  before 
they  are  permitted  to  extend  their  ef- 
forts, they  see  what  they  cannot  do  in 
justice  and  reason,  and  do  not  feel  shut 
out.  They  unite  with  the  whole  as  far 
as  they  can. 

The  question  may  occur  to  you,  Why 
should  the  children  especially  share  the 
work  of  the  nursery?  Is  there  not  a 
tendency  to  selfishness  encouraged  in 
teaching  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
their  own  room?  To  counteract  this, 
we  must  let  the  children  feel  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  exercises  in  hospi- 
tality. The  nursery  must  receive  grand- 
mother and  aunts,  or  little  friends. 
When  a  guest  is  expected,  the  best  toys 
are  taken  out,  the  loveliest  house  is 
built  and  ready,  and  the  table  laid  for  a 
kindly  cup  of  "white  tea"  or  cocoa. 

In  the  furnishings  of  the  nur- 
sery the  flag  of  our  country 
should  find  its  place,  and,  indeed,  the 
flags  of  other  children's  countries,  too. 
Who  can  say  how  much  may  be  done 
to  further  universal  peace  if  the  children 
are  led  to  universal  love  from  the  first? 

Let  there  be  in  every  nursery  two  or 
three — not  more,  unless  the  room  is 
very  large  and  the  children  quite  ma- 
ture— pictures  of  strength  and  beauty, 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

When  the  nurseries  must  be  fur- 
nished at  small  expense,  there  are 
woodcuts  so  well  made  as  to  give  much 
of  the  lovely  impressions  of  the  finer 
pictures.  For  the  older  children  there 
must  be  occasional  pictures  of  foreign 
places,  not  so  many  as  to  give  a 


complicated  effect,  but  a  few 
strong  and  simple  ones.  Do  we  not  all 
remember  the  pictures  on  our  nursery 
walls,  the  chromo  of  vivid  colors  and 
bad  drawing,  the  print  of  sepulchral 
subject,  or  the  family  portrait,  perhaps 
melancholy  and  morose?  I  have  seen 
such  turned  to  the  wall  or  upside  down 
by  the  children  to  break  the  monotony 
and  distress.  Can  we  wonder,  when  we 
realize  the  sensitive  nature  and  respon- 
siveness of  childhood?  Can  we  not  at 
once  feel  the  value  of  the  best  pictures 
upon  our  nursery  walls? 

The  children  need  a  tin  basin,  large 
and  shallow,  for  the  dearly  loved  bub- 
ble; for  the  stones  which,  when  wet, 
show  the  depth  of  their  colors;  the 
shells  which  are  at  home  only  in  the 
water  and,  though  without  their  in- 
mates, "unite  brightly"  there.  A  small 
bag  of  pea  beans  to  drop  upon  the  wa- 
ter, one  at  a  time,  gives  natural  pleas- 
ure in  the  circles  which  they  create. 
A  lacework  of  rare  beauty,  circle  upon 
circle,  they  are  watched  with  intense 
interest  as  they  come  and  multiply,  and 
move  off,  and  finally  fade  away.  These 
natural  pleasures  we  can  be  sure  are 
educating,  and  protect  our  little  ones 
from  feverish  and  artificial  cravings. 

Among  our  fittings  we  must  have  a 
candle,  for  no  other  light  is  so  well 
suited  to  the  little  child's  simple  mind. 
Its  colors  are  so  clear,  its  shadows  so 
defined,  its  symbol  so  plain  and  lovely. 
Xature  must  be  courted  by  mother, 
nurse  and  children.  Let  there  be  an 
open-mouthed  vase,  ready  always  to  re- 
ceive branches  brought  in  from  some 
long  walk,  autumn  leaves,  acorn 
branches  or  cone  (cones  may  be  strung 
into  chains,  too,  and  kept  many  weeks), 
branches  with  the  buds  taking  their 
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•winter  resting,  or  holding,  perhaps,  last 
spring's  nest.  Indeed,  in  this  corner 
of  our  room  many  treasures  of  the 
woods,  passed  by  in  the  gayer  seasons, 
may  receive  attention. 

While  the  sunrise  and  sunset  are 
given  joyous  appreciation,  and  their 
changing  colors  and  brilliancy  are  glad- 
ly observed,  the  soft,  gentle  twilight 
must,  too,  have  its  welcome.  The 
darkness,  then,  need  never  give  terror, 
as  its  approach  is  watched  and  loved. 


This  is  a  time  for  drawing  near,  soul  to 
soul.  The  mother's  work  is  dropped, 
the  children  cluster  about  her,  and  to- 
gether they  watch  for  the  first  "brave 
little  star."  Verses,  songs  and  stories 
are  shared,  and  all  are  made  ready  for 
new  work,  for  play  or  for  sleep,  as  the 
case  may  be,  refreshed,  and  quieted, 
and  with  perceptions  refined  and  re- 
newed. 

Grace  C.  Kempton. 
Newtonville,  Mass. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES 


Some  Devices  to  While  Away  Tedious  Hours. 

Let  the  children  lay  natural  leaves 
upon  paper  or  slate  and  draw  around 
them.  After  the  leaf  has  thus  been 
sketched  in  one  position,  it  may  be 
placed  in  another  and  again  drawn.  By 
thus  repeating  it,  pretty  designs, 
wreaths,  and  clusters  may  be  made. 

A  quart  of  common  shoe  pegs  may 
be  bought  for  a  few  cents,  and  these 
may  be  used  in  many  ways.  For  exam- 
ple, give  a  handful  to  each  child  and 
let  him  place  them  so  as  to  form  the 
Roman  numerals. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to 
make  the  Eoman  numerals  correctly 
give  each  child  a  box  of  cards  on  which 
are  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  require 
them  to  place  each  of  these  in  its  proper 
place  beside  the  numeral.  Copy  the 
entire  work  on  paper. 

Have  the  children  place  pegs  to  imi- 
tate familiar  objects,  as  tables,  chairs, 


etc.,  not  having  pictures  for  copies. 
The  pegs  may  be  colored  with  a  few 
cents'  worth  of  diamond  dyes,  and  thus 
made  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones. 

Have  some  pretty  forms,  as  stars, 
rings,  animals,  etc.,  cut  out  of  bristle 
board  or  thick  manilla  paper.  Let  the 
children  lay  these  on  their  slates  or 
paper  and  draw  around  them. 

Have  some  soaked  peas  and  a  bunch 
of  toothpicks.  By  sticking  the  tooth- 
picks into  the  peas  various  designs  are 
made.  One  toothpick  stuck  into  one 
pea  makes  a  hat  or  a  shawl  pin, 
a  drumstick,  etc.  One  toothpick  with 
a  pea  on  each  end  makes  a  dumb-bell. 
With  four  peas  and  four  toothpicks  we 
may  make  a  picture  frame,  with  three 
of  each  a  house,  a  chair,  etc. 

Draw  a  circle,  and  with  that  for  a 
foundation,  ask  the  children  to  see  how 
many  things  they  can  make.  Show 
them  that  a  circle  can  be  turned  into  a 
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cherry  by  putting  a  stem  to  it.  Tell 
them  to  make  an  apple,  a  cup,  a  flower, 
etc.  Use  the  square  and  oval  in  the 
same  way. 

Have  something  that  will  represent 
money.  Old  postage  stamps  or  round 
cards  the  size  of  nickles,  dimes,  quar- 
ters, etc.,  with  figures  on  them,  will  do. 
Toy  money  may  be  bought  at  any  place 
where  kindergarten  supplies  are  sold. 
Let  them  use  this  money  for  counting, 
buying,  etc. 

A  set  of  dominoes  may  be  used  for 
number  work.  After  the  lesson  is  re- 
cited let  the  children  draw  pictures  of 
the  dominoes  on  their  slates,  count  the 
spots,  add  and  subtract,  etc.    Let  the 


little  folks  draw  borders  around  their 
slates  by  placing  side  by  side  copies  of" 
the  conventional  figures  of  the  drawing 
lesson.  These  figures  may  also  be 
placed  side  by  side,  so  that  they  will 
cover  one-half  or  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  a  slate,  and  so  form  a  carpet,  oil 
cloth,  or  table  cloth. 

Pressing  leaves.  After  having  neatly 
pressed  them  between  the  leaves  of  old 
books,  pin  the  leaves  on  sheets  of  paper 
and  under  each  leaf  write  name  of  plant 
or  tree.  Or,  they  may  be  pasted  in 
blank  books,  and  underneath  or  oppo- 
site write  anything  interesting  about 
the  leaf  or  plant.  R. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  art 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Diet  of  a  Nursing  Mother. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

One  subject  in  which  I  am  interested  and 
which  I  have  not  seen  discussed  in  Baby- 
hood, is  this :  A  diet  for  nursing  mothers. 

My  babe,  aged  six  months,  I  have  always 
nursed.  My  milk  is  quite  sufficient,  I  think, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  inasmuch  as  Baby 
weighed  at  birth  only  5£  pounds,  and  at  pres- 
ent weighs  15J,  which  I  consider  a  good  gain. 
My  difficulty  is  this:  I  am  obliged  to  deny 
myself  many  things  that  are  both  nourishing 
and  palatable,  because  they  "disagree  with 
Baby."  All  kinds  of  fresh  meat  cause  him 
to  have  wind  colic;  garden  vegetable  cause 
colic  and  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which  re- 
quires prompt  attention,  or  Baby  gets  real 
sick.  Potatoes  are  the  only  vegetable  which 
does  not  hurt  him.  My  diet  consists  of  po- 
tatoes, wheat  and  graham  bread,  salt  meat, 
fish  or  eggs,  cereals  of  different  kinds,  milk 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  fruit.  When 


I  adhere  to  this  line  of  diet,  Baby  is  well 
and  good,  and  very  regular  in  his  habits. 
His  first  meal  is  at  6  A.  M.,  and  then  he  is 
fed  once  in  three  hours  till  9  P.  M.  He  has 
good  naps  at  regular  hours  through  the  day 
and  sleeps  well  at  night,  and  is  a  credit  to 
his  Babyhood  bringing  up. 

Many  mothers  have  told  me  that  they 
always  ate  everything  they  wTanted,  and  it 
never  made  any  difference  to  their  babies." 
What  makes  the  difference  between  these 
mothers  and  myself?  If  I  had  insisted  on 
indulging  myself  in  all  kinds  of  food  from 
Baby's  birth,  would  he  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  time?  M.  McC. 

Ly sandcr,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  the  diet  of  a  nurs- 
ing mother  is  one  which  physicians  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  children  have 
always  had  to  consider,  and  the  diet 
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which,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
produce  good  milk  or  modify  its  com- 
position when  needed,  is  fairly  well 
known.  But  the  fact  is  that  "other 
things"  are  not  always  "equal,"  and 
your  case  is  an  instance.  Thus,  to  gain 
a  milk  rich  in  fat  (cream)  and  proteid 
we  generally  feed  proteids  freely,  giv- 
ing meat  and  milk.  You,  if  your  ob- 
servations are  accurate,  cannot  eat  the 
meat  without  giving  the  child  a  flatu- 
lent indigestion.  Fortunately  you  can 
get  your  proteid  by  the  use  of  milk. 
But  your  inability  to  digest  meat  is 
unusual,  and  the  reaction  of  your  indi- 
gestions upon  the  child's  digestive  or- 
gans is  unusually  prompt  and  decided. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  can  eat  pota- 
toes, a  vegetable  quite  noted  as 
"windy." 

The  dietary  you  have  adopted,  if  you 
use  plenty  of  milk,  is  ample  for  you  and 
for  the  baby.  The  drawback  is  the  ob- 
ligatory self-denial,  and  perhaps,  al- 
though you  do  not  mention  it,  the  con- 
stipation coming  from  want  of  vege- 
table diet. 

We  cannot  tell  you  why  you  differ 
from  other  mothers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
digestion,  and  there  is  a  certain  basis 
of  truth  in  the  adage,  "What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 
Many  people  digest  perfectly  every- 
thing and  may  eat  everything. 
Some  have  but  a  limited  dietary  of 
safety.  The  effect  of  the  nursing 
mother's  food  upon  the  infant  is  some- 
times distinct,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  you;  in  others  it  is  so  doubtful 
that  we  have  known  first-rate  physi- 
cians of  large  experience  to  doubt  it 
altogether.  The  truth,  in  our  experi- 
ence, is  that  there  is  very  great  varia- 
bility in  the  whole  matter. 


Care  of  a  Sensitive  Throat. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  of  two  years  has,  I  fear,  a 
delicacy  of  the  throat.  Her  voice  will  be- 
come quite  hoarse  after  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
posure to  damp  air,  and  without  any  other 
sign  of  a  "cold."  She  has  now  been  very 
hoarse  for  a  week.  Occasionally,  in  taking 
her  up  in  the  morning,  I  can  detect  a  slight 
odor  of  mucus. 

1  have  given  no  medicines.  She  rarely 
has  a  "cold."  So  far  I  have  only  been  care- 
ful in  protecting  her  feet  from  damp  ground, 
and  in  keeping  on  her  a  light-weight  woolen 
shirt.  Is  there  anything  further  that  I  can 
do,  and  do  you  think  she  will  outgrow  the 
tendency? 

1  ought  to  mention  that  last  winter  she 
had  bronchial  pneumonia,  her  only  illness, 
but  as  she  apparently  recovered  without 
any  weakness,  and  this  hoarseness  dates  back 
to  last  summer,  I  have  not  considered  the 
illness  responsible  for  her  present  condition. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

It  is  difficult  to  really  treat  the 
throat  of  a  child  of  two  years,  but 
something  may  be  done.  Apparently 
the  child  has  a  nasal  catarrh,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  being  easily  affected  by 
damp  air.  For  the  present  we  think  it 
wise  to  try  to  teach  her  to  let  you 
cleanse  the  nose  and  throat  with  a 
spray.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that 
cleansing  the  mucous  membrane  tends 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  above 
all  prevents  various  organisms  from 
making  their  home  there  and  then  set- 
ting up  the  more  serious  throat  dis- 
eases. 

The  Management  of  Constipation. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
magazine  if  the  habit  of  giving  babies  en- 
emas for  constipation  of  warm  water  twice 
a  day  is  an  injurious  one,  or  if  it  is  apt  to 
lead  to  serious  inactivity  of  the  bowels. 

(2.)  What  do  you  consider  the  best  remedy 
for  habitual  constipation  in  a  six-months- 
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old,  bottle-fed  child?  I  have  tried  various 
changes  in  food,  to  no  effect;  also  manna, 
phosphate  of  sodium  and  glycerine,  none  of 
which  help  at  all.  He  is  perfectly  well,  with 
this  exception,  which  is  very  troublesome. 

S. 

Fanwood,  N.  J. 

(1.)  The  question  might  be  re-stated 
thus:  Is  an  enema  twice  a  day  more  or 
less  harmful  than  allowing  the  bowels 
to  remain  unmoved  or  than  some  other 
remedy?  It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
any  remedy,  whether  medicine,  suppos- 
itory or  enema,  is  objectionable  if  an 
evacuation  can  be  obtained  by  such 
natural  stimulants  as  laxative  food  or 
exercise;  but  if  something  must  be 
given,  then  what?  The  objection  to 
the  enema  is  the  possible  dilatation  of 
the  lower  bowel  and  a  greater  tolerance 
of  retained  matter.  The  choice  is  gen- 
erally between  an  enema  and  a  suppos- 
itory. Once  a  day  is  less  objectionable 
than  twice. 

(2.)  AVe  still  believe  that  by  gradually 
increasing  the  fat  constituents  of  the 
child's  food  you  would  reach  a  point 
where  it  would  prove  laxative  before 
the  fat  became  burdensome  to  the  di- 
gestion. This  added  to  massage  of  the 
abdomen  (see  article  on  Constipation  in 
our  number  for  January,  1897)  is 
pretty  generally  successful. 


Objections  to  Having  Children  SleeD  With 
Adults;  The  Use  of  Suppositories. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Is  it  detrimental  to  the  health  of  a 
child  three  years  of  age  to  sleep  with  a 
grandmother  of  eighty? 

(2.)  My  baby,  six  months  old,  seems  well, 
but  has  an  action  of  the  bowels  only  every 
other  day,  and  often  every  third  day,  unless 
I  use  a  suppository.  When  I  resort  to  that 
there  seem  to  be  curds  of  milk  in  the  feces. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with  the 
color  or  consistency,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 


judge.    Shall  I  persist  in  using  the  supposi- 
tory daily?  W. 
Brunswick,  N.  C. 

(1.)  We  think  it  wiser  that  children 
sleep  by  themselves  when  practicable. 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
not  wise  for  the  young  to  sleep  with 
old,  but  the  reasons  given  for  it  smack 
more  of  superstition  than  science.  The 
real  ground  of  objection  we  think  is 
this:  The  aged  often  will  not,  and  per- 
haps from  habit  cannot,  bear  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation 
that  nowadaj^s  we  think  best  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  adults.  In  addition 
they  are  apt  to  over-burden  the  bed 
with  wrappings,  which  does  not  con- 
duce to  the  best  sleep. 

(2.)  If  you  cannot  regulate  the  baby's 
bowels  by  its  diet  or  your  diet,  if  it  is 
on  the  breast,  or  by  massage  of  the 
abdomen,  we  think  that  the  suppository 
is  the  next  best  thing. 


The  Desirability  of  Cold  Milk;  Objections  to 
Baked  Potatoes  at  Nine  Months  ;  Sit- 
ting on  the  Floor. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  is  nine  months  old,  weighs  28 
pounds,  has  seven  teeth  through  and  an- 
other very  nearly  so.  She  has  been  in  per- 
fect health  since  birth,  being  a  breast-fed 
baby.  What  troubles  me  is  that  she  will 
not  take  cow's  milk  in  any  form,  although 
sometimes  she  will  drink  it  if  it  is  cold.  Will 
it  hurt  her  in  any  way  to  give  it  to  her  scald- 
ed and  then  cooled?  I  have  given  her  meat 
extracts  and  baked  potatoes  occasionally. 

(2.)  Is  it  safe  to  put  Baby  on  the  floor? 
I  cannot  keep  her  in  my  arms,  she  is  so 
heavy.  S. 

Philadelphia. 

(1.)  Cold  food  is  not  desirable.  We 
cannot  surely  say  that  milk  which  has 
been  cooled  but  is  not  really  cold  would 
be  harmful.  It  would  be  certainly  bet- 
ter than  the  baked  potato,  which  we 
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think  is  not  generally  advisable  before 
eighteen  months  of  age. 

(2.)  The  propriety  of  putting  the 
child  upon  the  floor  depends  upon  the 
temperature.  In  winter  it  is  better  to 
make  a  nest  of  a  blanket  or  wrap  and 
pillows  for  her  to  sit  in,  as  the  floor 
draughts  are  usually  severe. 


German  Measles  or  Rotheln. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Does  a  child  that  has  German  measles  re- 
quire any  treatment?  Is  this  trouble  always 
easy  to  recognize  or  does  it  not  sometimes 
resemble  real  measles?  M.  D. 

Brooklyn,  AT.  Y. 

This  disease,  of  which  the  scientific 
name  is  rubella,  has  been  definitely 
recognized  as  distinct  from  measles  and 
scarlatina  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  Its  name,  "German  measles," 
shows  that  it  has  been  considered  a 
variety  of  measles.  In  fact,  it  is  a  dis- 
ease by  itself,  although  it  does  resem- 
ble, especially  in  its  eruption,  some- 
times measles,  sometimes  scarlatina; 
much  more  often  the  former. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  disease  is  its  variability  of  ap- 
pearance, and  very  experienced  physi- 
cians are  often  obliged  to  base  their 
diagnosis  rather  upon  the  concomitant 
circumstances  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  (for  it  is  one  that  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  except  in  epidemics)  than 
upon  the  appearance  or  history  of  the 
individual  case.  A  fair  description  of 
an  average  case  would  be  something 
like  this:  An  eruption  is  discovered  on 
the  face,  or  even  covering  the  whole 
body,  without  any  previous  signs  of 
illness,  although  fever,  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, vomiting,  etc.,  may  have  existed. 
The  eruption  consists  of  slightly  raised 


reddish  spots,  usually  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
generally  begins  on  the  face,  runs  over 
the  body  and  goes  off  in  the  same  order, 
and  is  gone  in  about  three  days.  Usu- 
ally the  spots  do  not  run  together. 
The  fever  is  usually  slight,  and  lasts 
about  two  days.  The  "peeling"  of  the 
skin  rarely  amounts  to  much.  Phy- 
sicians usually  expect  to  find  some 
swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

While  exceptions  do  occur,  it  is  true 
that  the  disease  rarely  kills  or  even 
is  attended  with  severe  complications 
or  after  troubles.  Therefore,  if  the 
disease  is  certainly  recognized,  little 
treatment,  in  the  sense  of  medication, 
is  called  for.  Painful  or  distressing 
symptoms  may  call  for  attention.  If 
they  do  not  occur,  good  nursing  will 
meet  all  the  requirements.  But  care- 
ful regimen  and  nursing  go  far  to  pre- 
vent these  untoward  symptoms  and 
complications,  and  should  always  be 
employed.  It  is  obvious  that  isola- 
tion of  the  cases  is  desirable. 


Condensed  Replies 

Mrs.  McC,  Santa  Anna,  Texas. — 
The  boy  of  two  and  a  half  has  ap- 
parently the  ordinary  adhesion  of  the 
prepuce  to  some  part  of  the  glans.  Such 
adhesions  can  often  be  broken  up,  and 
no  circumcision  need  be  called  for.  The 
necessity  of  operation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  personal  examination. 
We  think  that  you  would  best  let  the 
surgeon  you  speak  of  try  to  see  if  the 
adhesions  can  be  broken  up.  A  little 
bleeding  is  of  no  consequence  if  the 
breaking  up  is  correctly  done.  If 
much  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered, an  anaesthetic  can  be  used.  As- 
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to  the  boy  of  one  year,  we  cannot  speak 
definitely.  At  his  age  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  turn  back  the  prepuce,  while  it 
goes  back  later.  Nevertheless,  the 
operation  of  circumcision  done  with 
cleanly  precautions  of  the  present  day 
is  not  a  grave  matter,  and  a  child  of  one 
year  gives  less  trouble,  if  subsequent 
dressing  is  needed,  than  an  older  one. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  II.,  Milford,  N.  H. — 
Your  child  is  quite    heavy  enough 


for  her  age.  Her  teething  is  slow. 
Barley  water,  which  is  not  laxative, 
used  in  the  food  mixture  in  place  of 
water,  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
soaked  bread  would  not  be.  Bread 
cannot  be  well  digested  until  chewing 
teeth  have  come.  Soaking  bread  is  al- 
ways, we  think,  a  mistake,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  chewing  and  mixing  with 
saliva  necessary  to  the  proper  diges- 
tion of  starchy  foods. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Little  — Some    time  ago 

"Touch-Me-Nots "  Babyhood  allowed 
me  to  put  in  a  plea  for  "the  happy  me- 
dium" course  between  keeping  a  baby 
always  in  arms  and  never  having  it  in 
arms  at  all. 

I  have  been  reminded  of  that  article 
since  I  wrote  it  by  a  young  mother 
complacently  speaking  in  Babyhood 
of  never  having  allowed  her  baby  "to 
be  handled,"  as  if  it  were  made  of  very 
breakable  wax,  and  by  hearing  the  same 
remark  made  by  other  mothers,  who 
have  learned  the  new  theory  from  the 
younger  doctors,  who  have  theories 
without  experience  to  guide  them,  and 
who  regard  a  baby  from  only  one  stand- 
point, that  is  to  say,  as  a  young  ani- 
mal. Now,  no  human  being,  even  a 
very  young  one,  is  an  animal  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  everything  and  every- 
body is  worthy  of  being  regarded  from 
more  than  one  standpoint.  We  middle- 
aged  people,  who  have  loved  babies  all 
our  lives,  know  that  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world  by  giving 


happiness  to  those  who  often  have  very 
little,  and  by  teaching  deep,  sweet  les- 
sons of  love  and  devotion.  We  often 
see  those  who  seem  scarcely  to  have 
a  soft  spot  in  their  natures  show  that 
they  feel  the  fascination  of  babyhood, 
and  are  evidently  softened  by  it.  This 
fascination  is  apparently  given  to  the 
baby  to  assure  its  gentle  treatment  dur- 
ing its  helplessness,  and  also  that  it 
may  secure  the  love  of  those  who  are  to 
attend  to  its  education  during  the  com- 
ing years,  when  it  is  often  quite  unat- 
tractive, excepting  to  the  eyes  of  love. 
And  that  is  not  all.  Those  who  are 
not  of  its  own  blood  often  remain  its 
life-long  friends  because  of  the  love 
which  they  learn  to  feel  for  it  in  its 
babyhood,  and  never  quite  forget.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  rob  our  modern  ba- 
bies of  any  of  that  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  has  been  the  right  of  babies 
in  the  past,  for  I  utterly  deny  that  a 
baby  that  is  never  "handled"  can  at- 
tract the  same  love  as  the  one  that  we 
can  hold  in  our  arms. 
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Yet,  regarding  the  baby  only  as  a 
young  animal,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  new  system  is  a  desirable 
one.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  the  two  babies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance that  I  have  seen  most  rig- 
idly brought  up  on  that  system  have 
been  the  most  physically  backward  of 
any  healthy  babies  that  I  have  ever 
known.  One  of  them  at  fourteen  months 
and  a  half  cannot  yet  creep,  but  only 
pushes  himself  along  a  little  on  his 
stomach.  The  written  record  which  I 
kept  of  my  own  baby,  who  was  in  no 
way  an  exceptional  one,  shows  that  he 
used  this  style  of  progression  at  seven 
months,  and  crept  before  he  was  quite 
eight  months  old.  He  was  an  average 
baby,  brought  up  to  lie  still  for  hours, 
but  having  also  plenty  of  <fhandling." 

As  I  suggested  in  my  former  article, 
the  natural  motion  in  loving  and  care- 
ful arms  is  a  baby's  mild  and  healthy 
pvmnastic  exercise.  The  baby  who 
scarcely  ever  changes  his  position,  but 
spends  all  his  time  lying  on  the  bed,  or 
in  his  carriage,  is,  though  in  a  far  less 
degree,  like  the  unfortunate  swad- 
dled baby  who  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Eu- 
rope. He  does  not  get  the  usual 
chance  to  develop  his  muscles.  It  may 
be  also  that  an  unusual  amount  of  lying 
still  has  the  same  effect  that  it  has  in 
sickness  on  an  adult.  Why  does  not  the 
same  effect  apply  to  the  baby  who  is  al- 
ways lying  still  when  all  other  babies, 
even  the  cradled  papooses  of  the  Indians, 
have  their  times  of  freedom  and  "hand- 
ling?" The  swaddled  baby  is  appar- 
ently the  only  one  who  cannot  move  his 
little  body  freely  and  put  it  into  differ- 
ent positions,  and  who  in  this  country 
would  advocate  the  system  of  swad- 
dling?— An  Old- Fashioned  Mother. 


Concerning         —The       pages  of 
Spinsters.  BABYHOOD  may  pOS- 

sibly  seem  an  inappropriate  means  for 
the  ventilation  of  ideas  pertaining  to 
the  dignity  of  single  life,  yet  as  a  kind 
of  honorary  member  of  the  various 
mothers'  clubs  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
the  spinster  occupies  no  unimportant 
position.  Questions  of  discipline,  hy- 
giene, and  higher  ethics  are  discussed 
with  her,  and  if  she  be  a  member  of  a 
family  where  her  services  as  well  as  her 
powers  of  observation  are  called  into 
play,  her  influence  upon  any  organized 
collection  of  mothers  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate. 

It  is  true  that  in  moments  of  unrest 
it  must  savor  to  her  of  that  somewhat 
vague,  silent  influence  of  woman  in  pol- 
itics. She  undoubtedly  experiences 
moments,  when  left  in  charge  of  the 
nursery,  that  seem  to  her  to  demand 
the  rights  of  motherhood,  rights  which 
her  self-respecting  sister  (the  typical 
spinster  being  always  an  aunt)  could 
not  possibly  grant  without  feeling  that 
somehow  her  own  authority  had  been 
impaired.  The  position  of  the  dis- 
franchised maiden  aunt  in  its  limited 
sphere  is  perhaps  more  trying  than  that 
of  the  disfranchised  woman  in  political 
life.  The  responsibility  without  the 
authority  of  office  is  no  sinecure  at  best, 
and  where  children  are  concerned  it  is 
well-nigh  unbearable.  Though  "old 
maids'  children"  are  proverbial  as  suc- 
cesses of  the  imagination,  yet  there  is  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  an  experi- 
enced "old  maid"  may  succeed  better 
than  an  inexperienced  young  mother  in 
matters  of  discipline,  for  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  all  mothers  are  not  qual- 
ified by  virtue  of  their  motherhood  to 
train  their  own  offspring.    A  woman 
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who  is  childless  may  possess  the  peda- 
gogic ability  to  a  far  greater  degree,  it 
being  often  the  case  that  the  instinctive 
mother,  that  is  the  woman  best  fitted 
to  bear  and  rear  children,  never  mar- 
ries. Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  is  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  children  who  is  not  fit 
to  be  placed  in  authority.  This  fitness 
is  determined  either  by  nature,  by  ex- 
perience, or  by  the  harmony  of  both. 
When  a  woman,  as  in  the  latter  case, 
has  added  to  the  maternal  instinct  a 
wide  experience  in  the  care  of  children, 
she  is  truly  worthy  the  responsibility 
of  motherhood,  though  she  may  never 
realize  the  blessing.  Therefore  moth- 
ers accepting  both  precept  and  service 
from  the  unattached  remnant  of  their 
own  sex,  should,  in  return,  give  au- 
thority where  it  is  due. 

Not  only  should  the  spinster  be 
granted  authority  in  any  family  where 
she  is  expected  to  assume  responsibility, 
but  she  should  never  be  made  to  feel 
the  superiority  of  motherhood  in  itself 
over  every  other  condition  of  life  for 
woman.  The  divine  light  of  mother- 
hood shines  alike  in  lowest  and  highest, 
and  wherever  it  is  seen  transfigures 
what  would  otherwise  be  unlovely  and 
makes  beauty  more  beautiful.  Yet,  ap- 
preciating the  sacredness  of  maternity 
in  all  it  should  signify  as  the  human 
evidence  of  a  spiritual  union,  as  well 
as  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
mother  toward  unselfishness  and  spir- 
ituality, it  seems  an  unfair  statement  to 
make  (see  "Some  Practical  Results  of 
Child  Study,"  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood)  that  "the  chief  end  of  life 
is  to  have  and  rear  good  children." 
For,  if  this  were  true,  a  large  portion  of 
womankind,  through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  would  be  cut  off  from  the  per- 


formance of  a  duty,  "the  chief  end  of 
life,"  a  condition  which  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Cre- 
ator. No  woman  in  this  world 
should  feel  cut  off  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  highest  duties  of  mankind. 
That  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  a 
mother  is  to  care  for  her  children,  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability,  is  indisput- 
able; that  the  first  duty  of  a  woman  ia 
to  become  a  mother,  seems  obviously  a 
perversion,  which  cannot  be  supported 
in  reason.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a 
woman  well  adapted  by  nature  to  "have 
and  rear  good  children"  never  marries, 
since  the  tastes  and  sensibilities  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  contract  have  to  be 
considered.  No  matter  how  fond  a 
woman  may  be  of  children,  or  how  well 
fitted  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
maternity,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  her  own 
volition  whether  she  become  a  mother. 
This  statement  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  many  married  women  long  in 
vain  for  children,  nature  denying  the 
blessing. 

That  an  equally  noble  and  unselfish 
life  may  be  lived  unmarried,  that  is, 
devoid  of  the  "chief  end,"  as  married, 
is  undeniably  true.  The  experience  of 
many  a  mother  would  go  to  prove,  I 
fancy,  the  blessedness  of  the  unmarried 
sister  in  her  self-abnegation  and  her 
devotion  to  high  ideals.  While  the  mar- 
ried woman  finds  duties  determined  for 
her,  the  unmarried  woman  must  deter- 
mine her  own.  The  preliminaries  of 
matrimony  are  so  little  indicative  of  its 
later  cares  that  I  question  whether  it 
requires  as  much  strength  of  character 
to  accept  the  love  and  promised  protec- 
tion of  another  as  to  choose  a  life  of 
self-dependence.  The  young  woman, 
for  example,  who  gives  up  her  life  to  the 
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•care  of  querulous  age  can  feel  little  of 
the  exuberance  of  spirit  that  makes  the 
face  of  the  young  mother  glorified,  even 
when  most  careworn. 

We  hear  much  of  the  "privilege  of 
taking  care"  of  our  children;  yet  even 
as  this  is  said  a  tone  of  self-gratulation 
is  too  often  evident.  The  fact  of  it  is, 
motherhood,  with  all  its  entailed  cares, 
is  a  far  greater  privilege  than  most  of 
us  realize  who  have  not  tried  to  live 
an  unselfish  single  life.  Perhaps  the 
tendency  is  to-day,  though  we  use  the 


phrase  "privilege  of  taking  care  of  our 
children"  glibly  enough,  to  emphasize 
the  responsibility  rather  than  the  joy 
of  it.  For  this  reason  the  presence  of 
one  in  the  family  who  is  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  the  heredity  of  a  child 
brings  a  calmer  judgment  to  bear  upon 
cases  of  discipline.  A  conscientious 
mother,  having  an  abhorrence  of  her 
own  faults,  often  is  unduly  stern  when 
seeing  them  develop  in  her  children. 
The  great  danger  of  this  undue  empha- 
sis on  that  for  which  we  feel  personal 


ALL  BABIES" 

not  being  alike,  it  follows  that  each  baby  has  different  re- 
quirements. In  the  matter  of  feeding,  each  baby  should 
have  its  nourishment  fitted  to  its  own  peculiar  needs. 

Mellin's  Food  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  infant  feeding.  Mellin's  Food  admits  of  the 
widest  variation  in  its  preparation  to  suit  each  individual 
case.  It  contains  no  insoluble  matter,  is  all  digestible  and 
nutritious  and  contains  no  starch. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 


^  furnishes  necessary  elements  that  are  lacking  in  milk  and  acts 
on  the  milk  and  makes  the  milk  more  digestible  and  more 
closely  resemble  human  milk. 


My  baby  is  just  three  weeks  old  now 
and  during  the  first  two  weeks  that  he  used 
Mellin's  Food,  has  gained  one  pound  which 
certainly  is  a  good  beginning. 

G.  Griffin  Lewis,  M.D., 
406  South  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Write  to  lis  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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responsibility  is  a  corresponding  ignor- 
ing of  graver  faults.  The  ability,  in  a 
word,  to  put  the  emphasis  of  discipline 
in  the  right  place  may  spring  from  an- 
other than  the  parent,  from  one  who, 
being  unweighted  with  personal  respon- 
sibility, sees  character  in  its  true  per- 
spective. This  is  one  of  the  many  good 
reasons  why  it  is  better  for  children 
to  go  to  school  with  others  than  to  be 
educated  for  any  length  of  time  at 
home.  A  teacher,  spinster  though  she 
may  be,  learns  a  good  deal  about  chil- 
dren that  may  escape  the  observation 
of  even  a  mother.  Because  of  this 
wider,  though  less  detailed,  observation, 
she  learns  what  to  overlook,  a  facility 
not  to  be  underrated,  since  its  converse 


leads  to  that  most  objectionable  of  pa- 
rental habits,  nagging. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  indeed  is  at 
hand,  when  women  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  marry  for  support,  since  oc- 
cupations are  so  generally  open  to 
them.  As  a  result  there  will  be,  doubt- 
less for  a  time,  fewer  marriages,  but 
those  who  do  marry  will  be  the  nobler 
mothers  for  having  taken  this  step  not 
"lightly  and  unadvisedly,"  but  with  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  spiritual  meaning 
of  marriage. 

Meantime  all  honor  to  the  spinster, 
without  whose  unselfish  devotion  many 
a  mother  would  not  be  able  "to  take 
entire  care  of  her  children." — New 
England. 
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THE  ERA  OF  THE  CHILD. 

BY  A.  K.  BOND,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


URING  the  last  half-cen- 
tury the  interest  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the 
child  has  most  marvel- 
ously  increased.  Our  forefathers  gave 
to  children  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  the 
adult  members  of  the  family,  adapting 
their  remedies  as  best  they  might  to 
the  needs  of  little  folks.  To-day  pedia- 
trics (the  department  of  medicine 
which  deals  with  children's  diseases) 
stands  forth  a  distinct  branch  of  family 
practice,  with  chairs  in  all  self-respect- 
ing colleges,  with  specialists  in  the  larg- 
est cities,  and  with  a  literature  filling 
massive  volumes  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  scope  and  minute  detail. 

To  the  pediatrist  (or  child's  expert) 
the  child's  life  is  a  unit  from  its  very 
conception  onward.  To  him  it  is  an 
absurdity,  unworthy  of  intelligent 
thinkers,  to  date  the  child's  life  from 
the  moment  in  which  it  chances  to 
make  its  debut  upon  the  stage  of  pub- 
lic life,  or  even  from  that  earlier  mo- 
ment when  its  steadily  increasing  ac- 
tivities may  chance  to  be  perceived  by 
the  mother.  To  him  the  whole  of  its 
ante-natal  existence  is  important  and 


deserving  of  most  earnest  investigation 
and  care.  Its  ante-natal  diseases;  the 
causes  which  immediately  lead  to  so 
many  deaths  during  this  period;  the 
conditions  which  favor  its  growth  to 
the  point  where  it  is  capable  of  inde- 
pendent existence;  the  treatment,  hy- 
gienic and  medicinal,  of  the  mother 
which  may  benefit  the  child  she  nur- 
tures and  render  it  more  able  to  bear 
the  trials  of  birth — all  these  matters  are 
now  receiving  careful  study  in  many 
lands. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
influence  exerted  by  heredity  upon  the 
character  of  the  child.  It  is  true  that 
the  whole  life  is  more  or  less  moulded 
on  the  lines  of  ancestral  traits;  it  is 
true  that,  as  the  oft-quoted  physician 
said,  the  treatment  of  a  disease  ought 
sometimes  to  have  been  begun  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  patient's  birth; 
and  yet  the  writer  is  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  each  child  comes  into 
the  world  with  a  new  force  of  its  own 
superadded  to  the  collective  impulses 
of  its  ancestors.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  parents  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  happiness  or  mis- 
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ery  of  their  coming  children;  so  that 
even  the  most  steadfast  Arminian  con- 
fesses that  some  children  are  predestin- 
ated to  ruin,  according  to  all  earthly 
laws,  before  they  come  into  the  world. 

The  entering  of  a  child  upon  inde- 
pendent existence — commonly  known 
as  its  birth — is  a  period  of  ever-increas- 
ing interest  to  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. Upon  the  management  of  this 
crisis  many  of  the  brightest  intellects 
of  the  profession  have  for  centuries  be- 
stowed their  deepest  and  most  minute 
care,  until  this  department  of  practice 
stands  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  work 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
As  science  progressively  unfolds  the 
causation  of  disease,  its  suggestions  are 
carefully  applied  from  year  to  year  for 
the  still  further  safeguarding  of  moth- 
er and  child.  "With  the  rise  of  pedia- 
trics, a  new  investigation  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  infant  is  exposed  in 
this  crisis  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
children's  experts,  which  promises  great 
results.  Even  at  the  present  time  the 
crisis  of  birth,  when  directed  by  a  skill- 
ful physician  who  has  had  control  of 
the  mother's  health  for  some  months 
before,  is  almost  wholly  free  from 
danger  in  reasonably  healthy  women. 
There  are,  however,  certain  points  still 
requiring  study,  as  the  sources  of  those 
injuries  to  the  child  which  sometimes 
show  themselves  soon  after  birth. 

The  medical  profession  has  even  gone 
out  of  its  way,  from  mere  humanity, 
and  secured  laws  controlling  the  mid- 
wives  who  preside  at  the  birth  in  so 
many  poor  families.  In  Maryland,  at 
the  instigation  of  certain  eye  specialists, 
a  law  has  been  secured  requiring  the 
midwife,  under  heavy  penalty,  to  report 
at  once  to  some  neighboring  physician 


any  case  of  eye  disease  which  has  arisen 
under  her  care.  At  the  further  instiga- 
tion of  these  specialists  one  or  more 
midwives  have  already  been  punished 
for  violation  of  this  merciful  law,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  its  aid  the  numbers 
of  blind  children  in  the  community 
may  be  greatly  reduced,  perhaps  by 
more  than  one-half.  To  any  one  who 
has  gone  among  the  blind  of  an  asylum 
for  the  care  and  training  of  these  un- 
fortunates, this  effort  of  physicians 
must  seem  a  crowning  proof  that  the 
medical  profession  at  least  is  doing  its 
best  to  advance  the  era  of  the  child 
upon  earth. 

Other  enterprises  that  seem  worthy 
of  immediate  inception  are:  The  train- 
ing of  all  midwives  in  schools  where 
they  may  learn  the  laws  of  cleanliness 
(asepsis)  and  the  simplest  principles  of 
their  art  (this  is  done  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries);  the  gathering,  by  legal 
process,  if  necessary,  of  little  crooked- 
limbed  and  crippled  children  from  the 
streets  and  squalid  homes  of  our  great 
cities,  into  special  hospitals  where  they 
may  be  made  straight  or  kept  from  fur- 
ther deformity;  the  collection  of  feeble- 
minded and  very  backward  children 
from  the  public  schools,  and  from  the 
alley  homes  where  they  are  hid  away, 
into  institutions  or  classes  in  which 
they  may  develop  the  portion  of  intel- 
ligence of  which  they  are  capable  and 
may  be  made  into  as  useful  and  happy 
citizens  as  possible. 

It  is  a  question  whether  civilization 
(or  at  least  its  most  luxurious  and  re- 
fined developments)  has  added  much  to 
Baby's  happiness.  If  it  were  left  to 
him,  he  would  probably  cast  his  vote 
in  favor  of  location  in  a  family  of  prim- 
itive simplicity.    There  he  would  have 
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a  chance  to  be  born  robust,  with  a  good 
pair  of  lungs  wherewith  to  announce 
his  importance  to  the  family;  with  a 
source  of  nourishment  beneath  which 
the  colic  demon  did  not  lurk;  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  permit  of  infantile 
speculations  concerning  the  new 
world  without  interruption;  a  lot 
of  brothers  and  sisters  to  play 
with  when  he  felt  lonesome;  last 
of  all,  a  mother  whose  sphere 
was  the  home  and  whose  recreation, 
prized  above  all  else  the  world  afforded, 
was  attention  to  his  numerous  wants. 

But  this  primitive  era  has  faded  away 
before  the  advent  of  culture  and  lux- 
ury, and  lingers  only  in  remote  country 
districts  and  among  the  very  poor.  In 
these  respects  the  tendency  of  the  age 
is  downward.  The  advances  of  medi- 
cine are  rather  in  the  direction  of  en- 
abling Baby  to  survive  in  the  degener- 
ate condition  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
When  the  mother  has  gone  back  on 
him,  the  physician  comes  to  his  rescue 
and  tries  to  help  him  bear  the  troubles 
which  have  fallen  upon  him.  The  first 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  enable  him  to 
adajt  his  tender  constitution  to  the 
provender  furnished  him  by  his  foster- 
mother,  the  cow.  Every  now  and  then 
the  doctor  thinks  he  has  solved  the 
problem.  He  waters  the  bovine  liquid, 
sweetens  it,  warms  it,  furnishes  it  in  a 
deceptive  rubber  fixture;  but  it  does  not 
seem  satisfactory.  He  dries  it,  boils  it, 
malts  it,  peptonizes  it,  centrifugalizes 
and  recombines  it,  mixes  it  with  crack- 
ers, with  gelatin,  with  dried  fruit,  with 
desiccated  egg,  with  bone  dust  (?),  "hu- 
manizes" it  in  a  hundred  ways;  but  it 
won't  become  human,  somehow.  Baby 
can't  digest  it,  screams  all  night,  gets 
gin,  soothing  syrup,  paregoric,  resists 


still,  and  falls  desperately  sick.  The 
doctor  works  wonders — scientifically; 
but  he  cannot  change  human  nature 
and  turn  back  the  dial-hands  of  luxury 
and  over-refinement. 

He  can,  however,  save  Baby's  life  in 
most  desperate  illness.  The  dreaded 
siimmer-complaint  and  the  subtile 
scurvy  he  robs  of  half  their  terrors;  the 
former,  by  replacing  cow's  milk  for  a 
time  with  more  digestible,  though  less 
nourishing  things;  the  latter,  by  add- 
ing orange  juice  to  the  diet.  By  long 
and  minute  observation  he  has  learned 
to  understand,  as  if  by  instinct,  just 
where  Baby's  little  economy  is  at  fault 
and  just  what  is  needed  to  set  it 
straight  again.  Being  unable  to  hu- 
manize the  cow,  he  at  least  demands  for 
her  clean  stables,  wholesome  pasturage 
and  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air;  so 
that,  in  undertaking  to  be  foster-moth- 
er, she  has  secured  the  comforts  of  a 
home  and  attention  superior  to  those 
afforded  to  the  very  poor  of  the  human 
race. 

There  is  no  scene  that  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  human  heart  than  the 
view  of  a  ward  in  a  children's  hospital 
— the  rows  of  little  beds,  aseptic,  white 
and  dainty;  the  faces,  some  pale  with 
suffering  and  previous  hardship,  some 
brightening  into  a  faint  glow  of  con- 
valescence; the  devices  of  kind  nurses 
and  loving  friends  that  seek  to  render 
the  great  white  room  homelike.  The 
multiplication  of  children's  hospitals 
is  but  a  mark  of  the  intense  interest 
which  the  community  now  takes  in  suf- 
fering childhood.  In  these  hospitals, 
as  well  as  in  private  practice,  thought- 
ful men  are  slowly  unraveling  the  in- 
tricate causation  of  those  diseases  which 
•are  especially  prone  to  fall  upon  the 
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growing  child.  Diseases  once  con- 
founded together  and  therefore  unwise- 
ly treated  are  distinguished  one  from 
another,  re-grouped  and  appropriately 
conducted  to  convalescence. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  in  our  great  cities  by  hosts 
of  tireless  workers  toward  securing  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  into  healthy,  happy  men 


and  women?  A  vacation  in  mountain 
regions,  in  the  countryside,  or  by  the 
sea,  is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the 
children  of  the  wealthy;  now,  thou- 
sands of  alley  children  every  summer 
are  scattered  by  the  fresh  air  societies 
far  and  wide,  that  they  may  learn  the 
delights  of  country  life,  the  sweet 
smell  of  field  and  forest,  the  wonderful 
song  of  the  ever-changing  sea. 


THE  GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE 

BY  JOSEPH  G.   WALLACH,   M.D.,   NEW*  YORK  CITY. 


OMMUNICABLE  diseases 
are  termed  contagious 
when  they  can  be  con- 
tracted* only  by  direct 
contact  with  the  patient;  they  are  in- 
fectious when  the  poison  or  virus  may 
be  borne  by  wind  or  water  or  otherwise 
disseminated. 

These  facts  and  their  important  dis- 
tinction the  world  accepted  upon  or- 
dinary evidence  long  before  the  micro- 
scope in  the  hands  of  the  great  bacteri- 
ologists of  the  latter  half  of  this  cen- 
tury proved  the  actual  existence  of  the 
tiny  and  dangerous  foes  to  health  com- 
prehensively termed  germs  or  microbes. 
So  many  of  these  latest-discovered 
inhabitants  of  the  universe  have  now 
been  isolated  and  propagated  upon  con- 
genial soil,  identified,  photographed, 
sealed  in  tubes  labelled  with  their 
names  and  life  history,  their  habits  and 
malignant  powers,  that  they  have 
wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  practice.    Ages  ago 


the  Mosaic  Code,  endeavoring  to  stamp 
out  the  grave  diseases  of  the  Orient,  de- 
creed, under  severest  penalty,  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  patient  for  a 
stated  period  and  the  destruction  of  all 
his  belongings  and  surroundings — even 
to  the  house  that  had  sheltered  him — 
by  fire,  to  this  day  the  only  universally 
perfect  germicide.  But  it  is  to  Lister, 
to  Pasteur,  to  Koch,  and  to  those  that 
followed  in  the  paths  they  opened  up, 
that  we  of  the  present  owe  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  exactly  how  and  why  dis- 
ease is  spread,  and  the  introduction  to 
lines  of  experiment  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  permanent 
control  of  the  ravages  of  these  germs, 
and  if  not  to  their  final  extermination, 
then  at  least  to  the  discovery  of  some 
agent  to  prevent  or  neutralize  their 
pernicious  effect,  an  agent  as  powerful 
and  successful  as  the  vaccine  that  has 
almost  annihilated  smallpox,  once  so 
terrible  a  scourge. 

It  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to 
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detect   the   definite   and  immediate 
source  of  an  individual  case  of  infec- 
tious disease,  hampered  as  the  search  is 
by  conclusive  proof  that  certain  of  the 
microbic  organisms  possess  a  curious 
and  remarkable  power  of  retaining 
their  vitality  undiminished  through 
wide  extremes  of  temperature  and  long 
periods  of  apparent  lack  of  sustenance. 
Germs  thrown  off  by  victims  of  infec- 
tious disease  unquestionably  find  their 
way  into  living  streams  and  thence  in- 
to drinking  water,  miles  away,  perhaps, 
from  the  original  source;  others,  in 
flakes  of  microscopic  dimension,  float 
about  in  the  atmosphere  wafted  in  all 
directions;  they  settle  upon  walls  and 
clothing,  upon  food  and  furniture,  and 
entering  the  sewers,  are  carried  long  dis- 
tances and,  blocks  away,  perhaps,  as- 
cend into  household  drain-pipes  with 
the  sewer  gas,  pass  through  faulty 
plumbing  connections  and  lie  in  wait 
for  the  sudden  draught  that  will  con- 
vey them  into  the  human  mouth  or  air 
passages.  These  little  messengers  of  in- 
fection are  not  always  particular  in 
their  choice  of  a  congenial  spot  in 
which  to  plant  their  colony,  or  whether 
they  select  man  or  beast  for  the  pur- 
pose, often  moving  from  one  to  the 
other  quite  impartially.    Man  himself 
comes  to  their  assistance  here,  partak- 
ing as  he  does  of  infected  flesh  and 
milk;  unwittingly,  of  course,  but  none 
the  less  frequently  and  liberally.  The 
gruesome  details  need  not  be  further 
multiplied;  we  are  already  aghast  at 
these  revelations  of  disease  lurking  in 
our  food  and  drink,  swarming  in  our 
garments  and  hovering  by  thousands 
in  the  very  air  we  breathe.    We  are 
forced  to  ask,  seeing  all  this  daily  dem- 
onstrated in  the  laboratories,  how  is  it 


that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  deadly 
enemies  we  are  not  yet  an  extinct  race 
— how  is  it  that  we  are  still  here,  and 
apparently  multiplying  on  the  face  of 
the  earth? 

The  answer  is  very  simple  and  emin- 
ently comforting,  and  curiously 
enough,  but  quite  aptly,  it  has  been 
supplied  by  the  very  men  whose  re- 
searches constantly  add  to  the  list  of 
horrors.  The  bacteriologist,  seeking 
through  laboratory  experiment  some 
potent  destroyer  of  pernicious  mi- 
crobes, discovered  that  in  this,  as  in 
much  else,  nature  herself  is  man's  best 
defender,  and  that  human  blood  in  its 
normal  state  is  a  most  efficient  and  sat- 
isfactory germicide,  capable  of  steriliz- 
ing and  slaying  entire  colonies  of  viru- 
lent bacilli.  It  is  hoped  that  there  lies 
and  will  yet  be  found  in  this  encourag- 
ing fact  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  in- 
dividual susceptibility,  «and  perhaps  an 
effectual  means  by  which  the  latter 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  this  suscepti- 
bility to  their  attacks  that  is  the  one 
invincible  weapon  by  which  the  poison- 
ous germs  conquer  in  their  unceasing 
onslaught  upon  health.  A  debilitated 
physical  condition  undoubtedly  renders 
the  individual  unusually  susceptible  to 
their  invasion,  and,  with  the  blood  pow- 
erless to  destroy  them,  they  multiply 
and  throw  off  the  poison  that  produces 
the  diseased  and  morbid  condition 
which  too  often  proves  fatal. 

The  "run-down"  feeling,  familiar  to' 
so  many  of  us,  is  clearly  indicative  of  a 
debilitated  condition,  and  serves  as  a 
warning  that  all  circumstances  that 
coidd  conduce  to  it  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against  and  avoided.  It  well' 
may  be  that  these  circumstances  are  not 
generally  understood  and  that,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  the  run-down  feeling  fails  to 
disappear  in  spite  of  tonics  and  special 
care.  Nourishing  food,  uncontaminat- 
od  air  and  drinking  water,  judicious  ex- 
ercise and  sufficient  sleep,  these  are  the 
great  factors  of  health,  and  without 
their  aid  the  whole  materia  medica  is 
powerless.  Any  curtailment  of  their 
demands,  any  infringement  of  their 
rights,  must  entail  inevitable  punish- 
ment, possibly  belated,  but  none  the 
less  certain  and  assured.  The  human 
body  is  long  suffering  and  slow  to  re- 
volt; it  will  silently  endure  incessant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hygiene;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  will  inexorably  exact 
the  penalty,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
refusing  utterly  to  accept  in  extenua- 
tion any  plea  of  ignorance.  Over-in- 
dulgence in  food  is  quite  as  harmful  as 
a  scarcity  of  it;  a  rich  diet  may  lack 
sufficient  nutriment,  and  a  plain  one 
have  its  nourishing  qualities  ruined  in 
the  cooking;  exercise  may  be  plentiful, 
yet  be  of  a  hurtful  kind  or  taken  at 
wrong  hours;  the  necessity  of  proper 
ventilation  may  be  recognized,  but  the 
mode  adopted  to  secure  its  benefits 
wholly  ineffectual;  the  need  of  mental 
and  bodily  rest  and  recreation  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  be  constantly  sacrificed  to 
the  demands  of  business  or  the  behests 
of  social  life. 

These  are  the  debilitating  influences, 
and  of  them  all,  the  most  insidious  and 
unsuspected  in  its  slow  approach,  per- 
haps the  very  last  to  be  recognized,  is 
the  constant  inhalation  of  the  vitiated 
air  in  living  rooms  not  adequately  ven- 
tilated. In  cold  weather,  for  fear  of 
draughts,  windows  and  doors  are  kept 
■closed,  and  the  crevices  through  which 
fresh  air  might  force  an  entrance  al- 
most hermetically  sealed  with  weather- 


strips. Fires  are  at  their  hottest  and 
windows  guarded  often  by  a  triple  set 
of  draperies;  gas-lights  and  gas-logs  are 
kept  burning  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one  gas-jet  will  exhaust  more  air  than 
three  adults.  Plants  in  such  a  room 
shrivel  and  die,  yet  no  one  suspects  that 
it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  ogygen,  or  that 
to  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
prevailing  headaches  and  sore  throats 
that,  by  compelling  the  sufferers  to  re- 
main in-doors,  deprive  them  of  their 
sole  chance  of  gaining  their  needful 
supply  of  pure  air.  People  seem  to 
forget  that  the  air  in  living  rooms  re- 
quires frequent  renewal,  and  those  who 
remember  think  a  temporary  lowering 
of  the  window  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Yet  to  purify  foul  air — and 
air  may  be  foul  and  at  the  same  time 
free  of  odor — and  to  rid  it  of  its  im- 
purities it  must  be  saturated  with  life- 
giving  and  germ-destroying  oxygen. 
Only  a  strong  draught  sweeping 
through  doubled  windows  can  accom- 
plish this.  Granted,  if  you  will,  that 
such  a  procedure  will  dangerously  low- 
er the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
render  its  occupation  unsafe  and  un- 
comfortable; must  all  the  rooms  be  ven- 
tilated at  once?  Cannot  the  daily  bath 
of  fresh  air  be  so  timed  for  each  that 
at  least  one  of  them  will  always  be  pure 
and  sufficiently  warmed?  There  can 
be  no  more  efficient  ventilation  than 
that  wrought  by  an  open  fire-place;  the 
quick  blaze  drives  up  through  the  chim- 
ney all  vitiated  and  germ-laden  air,  and 
draws  from  the  open  window  strong 
currents  of  pure  and  bracing  oxygen. 
Half  an  hour  daily  of  such  ventilation 
will  be  thoroughly  effectual. 

The  belief  that  night  air  is  harmful 
is  a  foolish  fallacy,  and  may  readily  ac- 
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•count  for  the  dullness  and  general 
malaise  so  frequent  before  breakfast, 
and  for  the  depressing  "more-tired- 
when-I-get-up-than-when-I-go-to-bed  " 
feeling  so  often  complained  of  by 
young  and  old  alike.  Fresh  air  should 
always  have  access  throughout  the  en- 
tire night  to  every  sleeping  room.  Its 
proper  circulation  is  obtained  when  the 
incoming  pure  air  is  able  to  expel  the 
vitiated  air,  laden  with  emanations 
from  the  sleeper.  This  takes  place 
when  the  upper  sash  is  lowered  and  the 
lower  sash  raised  an  inch  or  two;  the 
intervention  of  a  screen  between  the 


window  and  the  bed  will  wholly  obvi- 
ate all  risks  of  a  draught. 

Knowing  how  easily  germs  of  disease 
may  enter  our  dwellings  and  our  bodies, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  either  until  such 
time  when  science  shall  have  found  a 
means  to  frustrate  the  evil  they  work, 
it  is  for  us  to  sweep  them  from  our 
rooms  with  strong  draughts  of  germi- 
cidal oxygen,  and  by  proper  care  keep 
our  bodies  in  such  prime  condition  that 
the  blood  may  do  the  duty  assigned  to 
it  by  nature  and,  if  harboring  the  in- 
truders at  all,  of  itself  counteract  or 
eliminate  the  poisons  they  throw  off. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


The  Study  of  Geography  by  Sand  Maps. 

Have  you  a  child  who  has  just  be- 
gun the  study  of  geography?  Or  per- 
haps even  an  older  one  who  does  not 
like  it?  You  can,  with  a  little  time 
and  trouble,  make  it  one  of  his  favorite 
studies. 

Suppose  your  child  is  the  little  be- 
ginner. Provide  yourself  with  a  sand 
tray;  three  feet  square  is  a  good  size, 
with  sides  about  three  inches  deep,  to 
keep  the  sand  from  being  spilled  by 
eager  little  fingers.  An  old  table,  with 
the  addition  of  the  sides  which  papa 
can  easily  put  on,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  tray,  if  obtainable.  The  bottom 
of  the  tray  represents  the  ocean  and 
it  is  nice  to  line  it  with  tin,  as  the 


shiny  surface  is  more  like  the  glassy 
waves  than  the  wood.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  if  economy  must  be 
considered,  as  the  childish  imagination 
is  a  wonderfully  elastic  thing,  and  can 
be  so  stretched  as  to  see  a  close  resem- 
blance where  we  matter-of-fact  older 
people  can  see  none  at  all. 

With  the  sand  let  the  child  work  out 
his  lessons,  making  continents,  islands, 
peninsulas,  capes,  and  all  the  puzzling 
things  a  first  acquaintance  with  geogra- 
phy presents  to  the  often  bewildered 
little  one.  After  making  them  him- 
self, he  will  easily  define  them,  for  now 
that  he  has  the  peninsula,  cape,  or 
whatever  it  is  before  his  eyes,  the  defin- 
ition means  something  to  him,  whereas 
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before  it  was  only  a  confused  jumble  of 
words.  For  instance,  the  book  tells  us 
that  a  promontory  is  a  high  cape.  One 
would  think  that  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand, yet,  as  I  remember  my  childish 
idea  of  it,  I  do  not  think  so.  Imagine 
a  triangle,  the  base  resting  on  the  shore, 
and  the  apex  pointing  out  to  sea,  to  be 
sure,  but  up  in  the  air,  way  above  it, 
and  you  have  my  idea  of  a  promontory 
at  seven  years  old.  I  used  to  think  that 
that  must  be  the  "jumping-off  place"  I 
had  heard  grown-ups  speak  about.  Per- 
haps I  was  a  queer  child,  but  many 
children  have  just  as  queer  ideas  in 
their  little  heads  which  no  one  suspects. 
With  the  sand  tray  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  such  a  mistake. 

Then  all  the  intricacies  of  a  lesson 
on  mountains,  the  hills,  plateaux,  val- 
leys and  the  puzzling  difference  be- 
tween a  mountain  chain  and  a  moun- 
tain system,  all  this  is  so  easily  seen  on 
the  sand  tray.  The  water  definitions  are 
easily  explained,  too,  by  letting  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  represent  the  water. 
Broken  bits  of  looking  glass  make  beau- 
tiful lakes,  when  the  sand  is  drawn 
over  the  edges  to  shape  them.  For  the 
rivers  you  may  trace  in  the  sand  with 
your  fingers,  or,  if  you  have  them, 
use  strips  of  glass,  with  the  sand  drawn 
over  them  to  give  the  proper  curves. 
The  glazier  will  let  you  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  waste  pieces  for  little  or 
nothing,  and  your  rivers  will  look  more 
natural.  For  the  child  who  has  ad- 
vanced to  map  questions,  and  perhaps 
"hates  them  awfully" — as  yours  never 
will  if  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  sand 
tray  from  the  first — for  this  child  make 
sand  maps.  It  is  surprising  how  quick- 
ly he  will  change  his  mind  after  learn- 
ing one  lesson  with  the  help  of  the 


sand  map.  Purchase  two  geographies, 
being  careful  to  get  the  kind  he  uses 
in  school.  One  is  for  use  in  making 
and  studying  your  sand  maps,  the  use 
of  the  other  I  will  explain  presently. 
Besides  these  you  only  need  some  tooth- 
picks, some  button  moulds,  some  paste 
and  writing  paper.  Gum  tragacanth  is 
by  far  the  best  paste  for  children  to 
handle.  It  can  be  made  thick  enough 
not  to  spill,  and  is  not  sticky  like  muci- 
lage. Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  our 
map. 

Suppose  the  map  being  studied  is 
that  of  the  New  England  States.  Let 
the  child  spread  the  sand  an  inch  or 
so  thick  and  form  the  outline  first.  Of 
course,  you  will  have  to  help  him  a  lit- 
tle on  his  first  map,  but  as  he  advances 
he  will  learn  to  make  his  maps  entire- 
ly alone.  In  making  the  outline,  let 
the  bottom  of  the  tray  be  the  boundary 
where  there  is  a  coast  line;  form  rivers 
whenever  they  form  part  of  the  boun- 
dary, and  where  the  States  are  bounded 
by  other  States  or  countries  make  your 
boundaries  of  toothpicks,  breaking  them 
when  necessary  to  follow  the  exact 
lines.  Let  a  little  sand  extend  beyond 
the  bounding  lines  to  indicate  adjacent 
States.  Now,  if  your  group  of  States 
is  properly  outlined,  mark  the  bound- 
aries of  the  separate  States  which 
make  up  the  group.  Next,  make  the 
adjacent  islands,  such  as  Long  Island, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and,'  in 
fact,  any  that  are  given,  on  the  map, 
but  none  that  are  not,  as  only  the  larger 
ones  are  given  in  the  primary  geogra- 
phies. Now  put  in  your  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  naming  them  all  as 
you  proceed,  and  talking  over  their 
peculiarities  with  the  child.  A  little 
salt  on  top  of  the  White  Mountains,  to 
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represent  snow,  will  make  them  very 
realistic  to  the  child. 

Last  of  all,  put  your  cities  in  place. 
To  mark  these,  cut  your  writing  paper 
in  strips  about  three  inches  long  and 
one  wide.  Paste  one  short  end  around 
the  end  of  a  toothpick,  making  a  little 
flag.  On  these  flags  write  the  names 
of  the  cities  and  push  the  lower  end 
of  the  flag-staff  down  through  a  but- 
ton mould  into  the  sand,  in  the  place 
where  your  city  belongs.  The  button 
mould  will  hold  the  little  flag  upright. 
It  is  well  to  distinguish  the  capital  and 
largest  city  from  the  others  by  some 
mark;  say,  a  star  for  the  capital  and 
a  cross  for  the  largest  city. 

Now  your  map  is  complete.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  child.  Have  him  lo- 
cate each  city  and  tell  for  what  it  is 
noted.  Have  him  notice  why  certain 
cities  are  located  where  they  are,  as 
for  instance,  why  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
were  built  on  the  Merrimac  Eiver,  or 
Boston  on  Boston  Harbor.  Have  him 
locate  and  name  all  the  islands,  gulfs, 
bays,  straits,  mountains,  etc.,  and  de- 
scribe all  the  rivers,  telling  where  they 
rise,  in  what  direction  and  through 
what  States  they  flow,  and  where  they 
empty.  Tell  the  child  any  stories  or 
bits  of  history  concerning  the  places 
he  learns  about  that  may  aid  in  fixing 
them  in  his  mind,  and  making  them 
something  real  to  him. 

Of  course  this  is  not  all  done  at  once. 
Only  as  much  is  attempted  each  time 
as  the  lesson  assigned  in  school.  If  the 
child  does  not  attend  school,  be  careful 
not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  but 
do  not  allow  him  to  advance  to  another 
group  of  States  till  the  first  are  thor- 
oughly learned.  It  is  a  good  plan,  too, 
to  encourage  the  children  to  draw  the 


map  on  the  home  blackboard,  allowing 
them  to  color  them  with  the  box  of  col- 
ored crayons  which  every  mother 
should  possess. 

Now  we  will  use  the  other  geogra- 
phy which  we  laid  aside.  Cut  out  the 
map  of  the  New  England  States,  paste 
it  on  cardboard  (old  boxes  answer  the 
purpose  nicely),  and  make  a  dissected 
map  of  it  by  cutting  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  States.  The  child  will  enjoy 
putting  this  together,  and  as  each  State 
is  cut  out  whole,  the  shapes  of  the 
States  and  their  boundaries  will  be 
learned  without  his  being  aware  of  it. 
Keep  each  map  in  a  separate  labelled 
box.  Confectionery  or  spool  boxes  are 
nice  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  used  this  method  of  teaching 
geography  in  rural  schools,  and  it  has 
proved  very  successful  in  arousing  an 
interest  in  this  often  disliked  study. 
Object  teaching  is  always  more  suc- 
cessful with  children,  and  anything 
they  can  do  themselves  pleases  and  in- 
terests them,  besides  answering  the  ever 
recurring  question,  "Mamma,  what 
shall  I  do  now?"  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  you  will  learn  while 
helping  your  little  ones  in  this  way; 
for  geography,  like  history,  is  constant- 
ly being  made,  and  regions  unknown 
twenty  years  ago  have  been  explored 
and  settled.  In  our  own  country  the 
changes  have  been  very  great.  New 
States  have  been  added,  and  capitals 
changed. 

Mothers,  help  your  little  ones  all  you 
can,  and  as  they  grow  older  study  with 
them.  Most  of  us  will  give  our  chil- 
dren a  better  education  than  we  were 
able  to  obtain,  but  let  us  study  with 
them,  beginning  now  and  keeping  on  as 
they  grow  older,  helping  ourselves  as 
well  as  them. 
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Don't  say,  "I  haven't  time."  Make 
time  if  necessary,  by  putting  fewer 
frills  on  the  children's  clothes,  or  neg- 
lecting the  coarser  ironing.  "Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Elizabeth  F.  Guptill. 

North  Berwick,  Me. 


Severity  for  Honesty 

In  the  February  number  of  Baby- 
hood, under  the  heading,  "Shall  We 
Whip?"  is  related  a  father's  experience 
in  eradicating  a  fault  which  had  per- 
sisted for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  pa- 
rental discipline.  There  are  several 
points  which  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
know  before  we  take  to  the  rod  as  the 
summum  homtrn  in  extreme  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. We  are  only  told  that  the  fault 
"involved  honesty."  Was  it  a  case  of 
deliberate  and  continued  lying  or  was 
it  petty  theft?  Was  it  one  of  those 
"numerous  ambiguities"  Adler  speaks 
of  in  his  "Moral  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren," "of  which,"  he  says,  "children 
are  so  fond,  and  which  are  practiced 
even  by  adults?" 

Now,  the  causes  of  lying  are  funda- 
mental, being  deeper  within  than  the 
"tingling  whip"  can  ever  reach.  Cow- 
ardice, Adler  says,  is  one  cause,  and  a 
redundant  imagination,  as  well  as  self- 
ishness in  all  its  forms,  are  others. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  cultivating 
deceit  in  a  naturally  timid  child  than 
by  inspiring  in  him  fear.  A  timid  girl 
or  cowardly  boy  (there  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  distinction  of  gender  in  these 
adjectives),  with  the  fear  of  a  "riding 
whip"  ahead  if  truth  be  divulged,  is 
likely  to  lie  directly  or  to  deceive — a 
greater  offence,  as  indicating  a  less 
spontaneous  act. 

It  is  not  in  order,  in  this  short  space, 


to  take  up  the  best  methods  of  attack- 
ing such  causes  of  falsehood  as  Adler 
mentions,  namely,  cowardice,  redun- 
dant imagination,  envy,  selfishness,  etc; 
but  to  fancy  that  any  of  these  radical 
weaknesses  of  character  can  be  correct- 
ed by  corporal  punishment  is  like  ex- 
pecting hot  applications  to  cure  a 
broken  leg.  The  trouble  in  neither 
case  lies  on  the  surface. 

Again,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  age  of  the  offender  whose 
fault  was  subdued  by  the  rod.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  often  cases  of 
wrong-doing  which  physical  punish- 
ment alone  seems  to  reach.  But  it  is 
the  experience  of  the  writer  that  such 
are  instances  of  children  who  have 
either  previously  had  no  training  at 
all  or  only  the  worst  kind,  first  stern 
and  then  lax  discipline.  Admitting 
this,  we  must  state,  at  the  same  time,  in 
justice  to  our  point,  that  the  most 
wonderful  cases  of  moral  regeneration 
which  have  come  within  our  experi- 
ence, in  institutions  where  the  most 
degenerate  classes  of  children  are 
brought  together,  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy and  justice.  We  believe  that  if 
the  matrons  of  such  institutions  were 
consulted  in  this  matter  the  consensus 
of  opinion  would  be  that  whipping  ef- 
fects only  a  superficial  good,  which, 
after  all,  is  no  good  at  all,  being  but  a 
temporary  convenience  to  the  care- 
taker. 

The  discipline  in  the  kindergartens 
of  various  charitable  organizations 
which  have  come  within  our  notice  is 
certainly  wonderfully  touching.  The 
spell  of  kindness  is  cast  over  these 
waifs,  and  gradually  they  develop  good 
qualities   which   crowd   out  the  bad. 
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One  reason  why  we  do  not  decry  "the 
institution"  in  favor  of  the  home,  when 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  latter,  is  because  of  the 
even  cheer  of  the  discipline  therein. 
Children  arc  enormously  influenced  by 
the  atmospheric  changes  about  them. 
Parents  so  unconsciously  throw  the 
weight  of  their  own  burdens  on  their 
children,  in  their  manner  of  speech  and 
in  their  actual  commands.    When  they 

are  in  any  way  perturbed,  the  co  land 

is  impatient  or  the  reproof  more  severe 
than  the  misdeed  warrants.  Children 
are  forgiving  and  love  afresh  over  and 
over  again;  but  they  are  affected  by 
these  variations  of  feeling  which  occur 
occasionally  in  almost  every  family. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  parent  may 
whip,  it  is  true,  not  exactly  in  anger, 
but  in  a  mental  condition  which  is  not 
normal,  one  more  influenced  by  person- 
al burdens  and  anxieties  than  by  a  sane 
desire  for  the  child's  highest  good.  We 
are  such  complex  beings  that  we  do  not 
always  quite  know  whether  we  are  cool 
or  not.  An  outside  observer  is  per- 
haps better  able  to  judge  of  our  mental 
condition  than  we. 

If  children  arc  unusually  well-bal- 
anced mentally  and  physically,  the  re- 
sults of  undue  severity  are  not  at  once 
evident,  but  many  children  are  not  so 
balanced,  and  many  appear  to  be  who 
are  least  so;  for  children  hide  their  feel- 
ings from  their  elders  unless  a  perfect 
sympathy  and  understanding  exists  be- 
tween them.  An  instance  is  cited  in 
one  family  where  personal  bravery  had 
been  so  strongly  emphasized  as  a  merit, 
and  the  habit  of  crying  at  bumps  and 
bruises  so  frowned  upon,  that  a  little 
girl  of  eight  years,  falling  down  several 
steps  on  one  occasion  and  hurting  her- 


self,  resolutely  retrained  from  tears  and 
even  from  speaking  of  it  to  her  mother. 
The  bruise  located  near  the  base  of  the 
brain  was  only  discovered  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  mother,  when  her  at- 
tention had  been  aroused  by  violent 
twitching  in  differenl  parts  of  the 
child's  body.  Only  with  the  greatest 
care  was  an  obstinate  attack  of  chorea, 
a  direct  result  of  the  fall,  finally  cured. 
Though  such  cases  of  physical  self-con- 
trol are  rare,  the  many  cases  of  mental 
reserve  in  childhood  go  to  prove  bow 
careful,  how  religiously  careful,  we 
should  be  to  keep  every  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  a  child's  heart  and  mind  ab- 
solutely open.  We  have  encountered 
cases  in  ''model''  families — -that  is 
families  where  obedience  was  instan- 
taneous, respect  to  elders  duly  observed, 
and  all  the  other  evident  virtues  in  the 
foreground — where  the  children  were 
as  little  in  real  communion  with  their 
parents  as  if  they  had  been  of  a  different 
race.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
many  homes,  and  to  a  sensitive  lover 
of  children,  observing  from  the  outside, 
it  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  nothing  tends 
so  strongly  to  produce  this  unnatural 
reserve  between  the  child  and  his  pa- 
rents as  the  attempt  on  their  part  to 
develop  character  by  intimidation.  No 
method  of  discipline  can  be  anything 
but  injurious  which  conduces  to  con- 
cealment. 

We  recently  attended  a  "Mother's 
Meeting"  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  a  large  city,  where  teachers  and 
mothers  were  assembled  for  mutual 
benefit.  Talking  with  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  mothers,  the  writer 
was  struck  with  their  eager  interest  in 
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the  welfare  of  their  children  and  their 
almost  pathetic  desire  to  give  them 
"advantages."  This  genuine  enthusi- 
asm on  their  part  for  education,  and 
their  apparent  sympathy  with  the 
teachers,  led  me  to  ask  the  principal 
what,  as  a  rule,  their  home  methods  of 
training  were.  She  answered,  without 
hesitation,  "Whipping."  "These  moth- 
ers," she  said,  "have  no  conception  of 
any  other  method,  and  the  sure  result 
is  deceit.  The  children  grow  to  fear 
their  parents  and  soon  learn  to  lie  in 
bodily  defense.  For  this  reason,"  she 
added,  "I  rarely  send  notes  home  re- 
garding misdemeanors,  for  I  know  it 
means  whipping,  and  I  have  more  faith 
in  my  own  gentle  measures,  even  with 
my  worst  hoys." 

I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  quite  sin- 
cere to  conclude  these  comments  with- 
out expressing  my  disbelief  in  the  ad- 
visability of  opening  the  Bible  "at  ran- 
dom" to  read  to  children.  The  very 
stanzas  under  consideration,  while  per- 
fectly comprehended  by  a  parent, 
would  be  but  imperfectly  grasped  by  a 
little  child.  They  are  addressed  to  pa- 
rents, not  to  children.  If  a  little  child 
felt  his  soul  (his  understanding  of  this 
word  might  be  dim)  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  hell  (his  understanding  of  this 
word  might  be  dimmer)  unless  he  were 
punished  for  his  misdemeanor,  un- 
doubtedly he  would  demand  a  whip- 
ping. But  we  think  no  normal  child 
could  comprehend  this.  Nor  should  we 
wish  it.  The  remorse  of  childhood  is 
not  that  of  age,  and  the  child's  faith  in 
a  loving  Heavenly  Father  is  too  im- 
plicit to  allow  such  a  belief. 

While  we  believe  no  book  should  be 
more  frequently  read  to  children  than 
the  Bible,  we  believe  none  should  be 


read  with  greater  care,  remembering 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  spirit,  not 
the  letter,  we  are  to  follow.   S.  H.  IT. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Child  and  the  Public. 

"A  foolish  little  maiden 

Bought  a  foolish  little  bonnet, 
With  a  feather  and  a  ribbon 
And  a  bit  of  lace  upon  it." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known. 
We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  she 
was  so  delighted  with  her  adornment 
that  when  on  her  next  appearance  at 
church, 

"Hallelujah,  hallelujah, 

Sang  the  choir  above  her  head, 
'Hardly  knew  you,  hardly  knew  you,' 
Were  the  words  she  thought  they  said." 

We  have  been  amused  by  her  childish 
vanity,  have  wondered  at  her  love  of 
display,  and  have  been  shocked  at  the 
exhibition  of  intense  self-consciousness 
in  one  so  young. 

In  justice  to  the  little  maiden,  let  it 
be  suggested  that  she  may  not  have 
been  wholly  to  blame  for  her  egotism. 
She  may  perchance  have  had  a  foolish 
little  mother,  who  delighted  in  other 
foolish  little  bonnets  up  to  the  day  of 
her  baby's  birth,  and  perhaps  from  then 
the  mother's  fondness  for  making  an 
impression  transferred  itself  from  an 
exhibition  of  bonnet  to  an  exhibition  of 
Baby,  and  the  child  may  have  grown  to 
girlhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  unrestful 
showiness  that  so  often  disturbs  the 
natural  tranquillity  of  baby  days  in  an 
effort  to  appear  well  before  the  public. 

The  innate  dignity  of  soul  at  first 
rebels  against  this  constant  call  for  pub- 
licity. There  is  a  natural  shyness  and 
modesty  that  compels  the  infant  of 
even  a  few  months  to  quieter  play  and 
less  vigorous  kicking  as  soon  as  he  be- 
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comes  conscious  of  the  observation  of 
strangers.  In  most  children,  however, 
this  is  early  overcome.  At  first  there 
is  rebellion,  and  sometimes  obstinacy  is 
awakened  by  the  insistent  demand  that 
Baby  exhibit  all  his  cunning  ways  to 
whoever  may  chance  to  come  near  him. 
Mothers  who  are  ignorant  of  psycho- 
logical laws  do  not  realize  that  they 
thus  awaken  the  worst  tendencies  of 
the  child's  nature.  Other  mothers  of 
broader  intelligence  are  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  impression  Baby 
makes  that  they  refuse  to  see  that  the 
child's  inner  life  is  disturbed.  The 
reputation  he  has  made  of  being  "the 
cutest  baby  in  the  world"  is  so  precious 
that  it  must  be  sustained  even  at  the  cost 
of  "breaking  his  will."  Thoughtlessly, 
perhaps,  the  parents  persist  in  a  meth- 
od of  training  directly  contrary  to  na- 
ture, and  when  unnatural  results  assert 
themselves,  plead  in  justification  of 
their  course  an  ignorance  of  cause  and 
effect. 

In  our  own  generation  we  see  the  re- 
sult of  exhibitory  training  pursued  up 
to  date.  We  have  great  men  who  will- 
ingly give  a  microscopic  detail  of  their 
soul  life  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily 
papers.  We  have  young  women  of  ed- 
ucation and  refinement  who  allow  de- 
tailed lists  of  the  bridal  trousseau  to 
be  published  broadcast  over  the  land. 
The  national  live  is  lived,  as  it  were,  on 
the  front  doorstep.  True,  there  is 
many  an  apology  for  intrusion  on  pub- 
lic notices,  but  self-assertion  and  con- 
ceit drape  their  victims  in  rich  fes- 
toons belying  the  words  of  humility. 
Surely,  the  situation  demands  consider- 
ation, and  consciousness  of  its  tendency 
should  lead  to  certain  changes  in  our 


treatment  of  the  little  children  of  to- 
day. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  nat- 
ural reserve  of  the  little  child.  This 
reserve,  well  balanced,  is  a  safeguard 
to  sweetness  and  naturalness  of  char- 
acter all  through  life.  If  the  equilib- 
rium be  disturbed,  the  result  must  be 
injurious  to  the  child's  every  thought. 
Intensified,  the  reserve  becomes  self- 
consciousness;  if  weakened,  the  way 
is  open  to  self-assertion. 

The  hardest  lesson  to  learn  in  caring 
for  children  is  to  let  them  respectfully 
alone.  It  is  .more  difficult  to  be  still 
and  wait,  ready  to  help  when  help  is 
needed,  while  letting  the  child  live  his 
own  free,  joyous  life,  than  to  push  him 
here  and  there,  according  to  our  own 
will  and  convenience.  It  is  easier  to 
laugh  at  his  cunning  ways  and  odd 
speeches,  as  we  would  at  a  Punch  anul 
Judy  show,,  than  to  appear  unconscious 
of  what  he  does,  and  to  talk  with  him 
as  we  would  with  any  other  rational  be- 
ing. Showing  amusement  at  the  child's 
expense  affects  different  natures  differ- 
ently. To  some  it  comes  as  a  first  ex- 
perience of  applause  and  is  exciting  and 
pleasurable,  and  effort  is  exerted  to  win 
it  again.  The  final  result  in  such  a  case 
will  be  boldness,  pertness,  self-sufficien- 
cy and  conceit.  In  the  child  of  finer 
fiber  the  effect  will  be  the  reverse,  and 
the  over-shyness  produced  by  conscious- 
ness of  observation  may  end  in  the 
mental  state  that  necessitates  a  finger 
in  the  mouth,  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  half-grown  girl  to  tell  her  name 
when  asked.  In  cases  of  the  first  class 
I  have  known  very  young  children  to 
calmly  calculate  the  exact  effect  of  some 
proposed  sentence  or  act,  and  to  cater 
to  the  applause  of  an  audience  of  older 
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friends.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
child,  his  spontaneity  in  both  work  and 
play  is  hindered  by  the  too-evident  in- 
terest of  older  people. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  devel- 
oped in  every  human  soul  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  that  necessitate  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  proper  attire,  a  good 
carriage  of  the  body  and  an  honorable 
life.  These  things,  however,  should  be 
the  result  of  a  naturally  high  personal 
standard,  not  born  of  a  fear  of  public 
opinion  or  desire  for  its  approval.  Too 
often  the  motive  we  give  a  young  child 
for  any  concession  to  the  proprieties  of 
life  is  debasing.  He  is  to  be  clean,  not 
because  cleanliness  is  healthful  and 
pleasant,  but  because  he  "looks  so  hor- 
rible" when  he  is  dirty.  He  is  to  wear 
certain  clothing,  not  because  it  is  suit- 
able and  comfortable,  but  because  it  is 
"stylish."  He  is  to  tell  the  truth  and 
be  kind,  not  because  these  things  are 
right,  but  he  is  scathingly  asked,  "What 
would  your  Sunday-school  teacher  say 
if  she  knew  you  told  a  lie?" 

We  teach  children  one  day  what  must 
be  untaught  the  next.  All  through 
babyhood  we  demand  from  them  an  un- 
due reverence  for  good  clothing,  and  in 
many  cases  keep  them  over-dressed  only 
to  tell  them  in  later  years  that  "clothes 
do  not  make  the  man."  We  ourselves 
awaken  an  unwarranted  respect  in  the 
child's  mind  for  what  other  people  may 
think,  and  a  few  years  hence  will  re- 
buke concessions  to  the  false  ideal,  and 
evenimposehumiliating  punishments  to 
check  vanity.  Sometimes  it  is  our  man- 
ner more  than  the  real  nature  of  our 
demand  that  suggests  display.  Occa- 
sionally the  showing-off  propensity  is 
roused  by  giving  the  child  a  wrong  mo- 
tive for  an  act  in  itself  wholly  right.  We 


treat  him  so  much  as  an  inferior  being 
that  he  becomes  one.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  child  may  rightly  associate 
with  older  people  is  as  an  equal.  We 
must  demand  of  him  conformity  to  the 
rules  which  govern  them,  must  grant 
him  the  privileges  and  respect  which 
we  demand  ourselves  as  a  right. 

A  little  friend  of  three  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  this  method  of  edu- 
cation. From  birth  he  has  been  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  the  older  peo- 
ple in  the  home  on  terms  of  equality, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  personal  ele- 
ment has  been  eliminated  from  his 
training.  He  is  asked  to  yield  obe- 
dience, not  to  father  and  mother,  but 
to  the  universal  law  of  what  is  best  and 
right.  A  punishment  for  wrong-doing 
is  not  given  by  father  or  mother  person- 
ally, but  he  is  allowed  to  meet  the  nat- 
ural result  of  his  naughtiness.  He  is 
encouraged  to  talk  when  it  is  his 
"turn,"  and  his  thoughts  are  received 
seriously  and  respectfully.  He  comes 
into  the  parlor  when  mother  has  guests, 
and  is  quiet  and  well-mannered,  for  he 
learned  long  ago  that  people  may  stay 
in  the  parlor  just  as  long  as  they  are 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  He  shakes 
hands  "because  this  is  mother's  friend," 
not  to  "show  how  nicely  he  can  do  it." 
He  answers  questions  asked  him,  "be- 
cause someone  wishes  to  know,"  not  be- 
cause he  sees  a  dance  of  light  in  moth- 
er's eyes  that  says  to  Mrs.  Smith,  "Now 
you'll  hear  something  funny."  He  will 
talk  with  you  intelligently  on  any  sub- 
ject within  his  comprehension,  and 
gives  his  odd  pronunciations  and  ex- 
presses his  quaint  ideas  simply  and 
earnestly,  lie  knows  no  fear  of  any 
one,  and  does  not  expect  laughter,  for 
he  is  accustomed  to  being  treated  with 
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respec  t.  When  he  sings  you  a  song  or 
tells  you  a  story,  no  bright  penny  indi- 
cates that  he  is  a  paid  actor,  and  a 
thought  of  self-consciousness  is  impos- 
sible when  he  is  just  "helping  mother 
give  her  guests  a  happy  time."  In  some 
lines  he  is  developed  more  fully  than 
most  children  of  his  age,  for  he  is  self- 
reliant  and  self-controlled.  All  his 
pretty  babyhood,  however,  clings  to 
him  yet,  and  he  lives  his  natural,  happy, 
helpful  life  unconscious  of  the  public 
gaze. 

It  is  most  often  by  older  people  that 
the  child's  egotism  is  aroused.  He  sees 
that  they  observe  his  actions  with  inter- 
est, that  they  laugh  at  his  funny  say- 
ings and  doings,  and,  worst  of  all,  tales 
of  his  brightness  are  told  in  his  hear- 
ing. It  is  little  wonder  that  many  chil- 
dren "act  worst  when  company  comes." 
Awakened  to  showiness  rather  than  to 
helpfulness  in  daily  life,  they  naturally 
regard  the  gathering  of  a  larger  number 
of  people  as  a  larger  audience,  and  put 
forth  every  effort  to  gain  present  atten- 
tion and  applause,  even  though  con- 
scious that  a  severe  punishment  will 
come  when  the  guests  are  gone. 

The  time-honored  school  exhibition 
has  long  been  considered  what  might 
be  termed  legitimate  business,  and  every 
child,  regardless  of  his  or  her  person- 
ality, must  at  certain  times  in  the  year 
appear  before  the  public  to  "speak  a 


piece"  or  sing,  as  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gramme may  indicate.  Certain  features 
of  this  mode  of  bringing  the  child  into 
notice  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  dis- 
approval. Some  of  the  children  who 
participate  in  these  entertainments 
need,  more  than  anything  else,  repres- 
sion of  the  instinct  of  publicity.  There 
are  others,  timid  little  beings,  who 
shrink  from  the  very  thought  of  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  To  push  such 
a  child  into  notice  is  worse  than  cruel. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  dragging  a  child 
before  the  gaze  of  a  thousand  eyes  the 
most  to  be  regretted  is  the  dancing  ex- 
hibition given  yearly  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  dancing  in  itself  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment,  and  may  even  be 
encouraged  in  the  healthy  child,  since 
it  provides  an  avenue  for  expression  of 
himself  and  allows  a  harmless  use  of  a 
portion  of  his  superabundant  vitality. 
Can  he  not  romp  and  dance,  however, 
with  a  dozen  happy  little  neighbors  in 
his  own  home,  rather  than  in  the  vitiat- 
ing atmosphere  of  a  public  dancing 
school?  The  matter  resolves  itself  into 
this:  Is  the  dancing  to  be  made  a  pleas- 
ure or  a  business  ?  Is  it  to  be  part  of  the 
spontaneous  joyful  activity  of  child  life, 
or  is  it  to  be  debased  by  the  overwean- 
ing  love  of  exhibition,  and  to  be  prac- 
ticed for  the  public  eye? 

Caroline  Hardy  Paton. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 

Baby  in  Short  Clothes. 

With  all  the  wisdom  of  Babyhood, 
the  philosophy  of  Jaeger,  and  the  art 
of  other  baby  lovers  at  my  command, 
I  found  there  was  a  missing  link  in 
the  clothing  question  when  I  came  to 


dress  Baby  in  short  clothes.  Woolen 
shirt,  stockings,  and  Gertrude  or  other 
form  of  petticoat,  are  each  perfect  of 
its  kind  and  beautiful  in  material  and 
fitness;  but  how  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  garments, 
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to  protect  the  warm  abdomen,  and  to 
support  all  from  the  shoulders  when 
the  young  athlete  begins  his  career — 
that  seemed  an  unsolved  problem.  So- 
lutions were  given  me  by  mothers  who 
believed  they  had  found  the  very  acme 
of  comfort  and  convenience  in  their 
own  devices;  but  I  found  too  much 
pinning  or  buttoning,  to  be  repeated 
often,  too  many  small  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing, giving  little  warmth,  and  much 
work  for  the  making  and  washing,  and 
always  the  dependence  upon  petticoats 
to  keep  Baby  warm.  Two  things  I  re- 
bel against  in  the  clothing  of  woman 
or  child:  The  wearing  of  petticoats  to 
keep  the  legs  warm  and  the  safety-pin 
to  keep  garments  together.  I  decided 
that  my  boys  should  not  be  hampered 
by  petticoats,  and  that  my  fingers 
should  not  be  kept  sore  from  much 
servitude  to  the  safety-pin. 

After  some  experimenting,  I  carried 
out  the  idea  of  extending  the  diaper 
drawers  to  the  shoulder  and  fastening 
by  buttons,  making  a  close-fitting  cover 
for  the  body  in  one  piece.  A  little  in- 
genuity to  reduce  the  pattern  to  sim- 
plest form  with  one  seam  at  the  back, 
and  the  thing  was  complete:  A  com- 
bination of  waist  and  drawers,  with 
stocking  supporter  attached.  The  de- 
light of  picking  up  a  baby  that  is  all 
in  one  piece!  One  is  surprised  not  to 
find  him  in  sections,  more  or  less  de- 
tachable. 

My  system  of  clothing,  which  has 
proved  successful  with  my  three  boys, 
has  been  as  follows:  The  shirt  and 
stockings  first,  next  the  "Combination" 
of  woolen  material.  This  keeps  the 
shirt  down,  the  stockings  up,  and  acts 
as  a  shield  and  support  to  the  diaper: 
over  this  a  gown  of  wool  or  cambric. 


With  these  few  garments  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  I  have  dressed 
my  babies  summer  and  winter.  Even 
the  shirt  may  be  omitted  rather  than 
the  "Combination"  of  light  wool  in  hot 
weather.  The  pattern  has  been  used 
for  a  bathing  suit,  also  for  a  garment 
for  girls  in  short  dresses  to  take  the 
place  of  flannel  skirt,  and  a  physician 
friend  has  suggested  its  value  for  hospi- 
tal use.  The  advantages  for  which 
the  garment  is  unique,  I  believe,  are: 
The  simple  pattern  in  one  piece,  with 
bias  seam  at  the  back,  giving  elasticity 
where  it  is  needed;  the  fastening  at 
the  shoulder,  which  allows  changing 
the  garment  without  undressing  the 
child,  and  lengthening  it  as  the  child 
grows  by  setting  out  the  shoulder  but- 
ton; the  stocking  supporter  attach- 
ment under  the  arm,  made  firm  by  a 
lining  which  carries  the  strain  to  the 
shoulder. 

The  name,  "Calif  ornian  Combination" 
of  sanitary  underwear  for  Baby  in  short 
clothes,  has  been  given  it  by  a  friend. 
The  Native  Son  of  The  Golden  West 
for  whom  it  was  invented  (and  whose 
picture  appears  on  the  front  cover  page 
of  this  issue),  is  now  a  young  athlete  of 
eight  years,  of  whose  feats  of  agility 
and  self-helpfulness  I  should  like  to 
tell  in  another  chapter.       H.  0.  B. 

California. 


Silk  Sbirts  for  Infante. 

Much  has  been  said  and  there  are 
many  theories  regarding  the  under- 
clothing of  a  newly  arrived  baby.  My 
babies  came  to  me  late  in  life,  and  as 
babies  had  always  been  an  interesting 
subject  to  me,  I  had  made  many  obser- 
vations, and  decided  to  improve  and 
benefit  by  them. 
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One  decision  I  came  to  from  an  ex- 
perience I  had  myself  with  the  softest 
of  flannel,  namely,  that  any  kind  of 
wool  next  a  new  bahy's  skin  must  be 
more  or  less  irritating,  and  so  for  my 
babies  I  provided  undershirts  made  of 
a  good  quality  of  China  silk  to  wear 
under  the  woolen  ones.  I  made  them 
by  hand  after  the  style  of  ordinary  un- 
dervests,  but  opening  all  the  way  down 
the  front,  as  they  are  much  handier  to 
get  on  and  off.  As  the  silk  does  not 
"give,"  they  need  to  be  made  large.  If 
too  large,  the  wrinkles  do  not  irritate 
the  flesh,  the  material  being  so  soft. 

I  found  that  in  the  hottest  summer 
days  I  could  leave  off  the  woolen  shirts 
with  no  danger  of  the  baby's  taking 
cold.  I  used  these  silk  shirts  through 
the  second  summer  with  my  children, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
when  it  was  cool  enough  for  wool,  left 
off  the  silk  and  put  the  machine-knit 


woolen  one  next  to  the  body.  The 
hand-knit  shirts  are  tisually  a  work  of 
love,  but  really  are  not  as  pleasant  to 
the  body  as  machine-knit,  which  are 
liner;  but  over  silk  there  is  no  pref- 
erence. My  experience  is  that  my  chil- 
dren did  not  fret  day  or  night  and 
never  had  colds  while  I  used  the  silk 
undershirts,  and  although  I  do  not 
claim  that  was  the  whole  reason,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  greatest. 

A  yard  and  a  quarter  of  silk,  judi- 
ciously cut,  will  make  three  good-sized 
shirts;  and  think  of  the  comfort!  An- 
other advantage  in  using  the  silk  is 
that  it  can  be  laundried  often  and  with 
less  care  than  wool.  Wool,  being  used 
on  the  outside,  will  keep  its  freshness 
and  new  appearance  for  a  long  time  if 
hung  out  often  in  the  open  air  and 
brushed  well,  and,  not  being  washed  as 
frequently,  will  not  shrink.    J.  A.  S. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Harmful  Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  good  teacher  wishes  to  teach 
only  good.  She  wishes  to  teach  all  good 
by  both  precept  and  example.  Just  a 
word  with  teachers  and  mothers  upon 
the  character  of  nursery  rhymes.  If 
the  characters  of  Dickens,  Hugo  or 
Shakespeare  are  real  to  us  who  are 
grown,  and  if  these  literary  creations 
influence  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  our 
every  day,  how  infinitely  more  real  to  a 
child  are  Jack  Horner,  Jack  and  Jill 
and  the  little  and  big  people  who  live 


in  the  nursery  rhymes!  What  is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  many  of  these 
rhymes? 

"Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son, 
Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run." 
"  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief, 
Taffy  came  to  my  house,  and  stole  a  leg  of 
beef." 

Eeverence  for  life,  not  only  the  life 
of  another  child,  but  of  a  bird,  a  butter- 
fly, for  life  in  the  abstract  is  one  of  the 
first  things  to  teach  a  child.  Life  is  not 
man-created;  it  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  man-destroyed.  The 
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disregard  of  life,  the  cheapness  of  it,  is 
too  painfully  apparent  to  thoughtful 
men  to-day.  When  a  Legislature  tries 
to  hribe  boys  to  kill  sparrows,  by  an  of- 
fer of  two  cents  for  each  dead  bird,  why 
should  we  wonder  that  murder  is  not 
dying  out?  Life  is  sacred.  Let  us 
teach  this  to  the  child  in  the  school  and 
in  the  home. 

I  remember  the  shudder  of  horror 
and  the  childish  tears  caused  by  the  tale 
of  "A  kid,  a  kid.'*'  It  was  all  well 
enough  until  "the  rope  began  to  hang 
the  butcher,  the  butcher  began  to  kill 
the  ox,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  I  shuddered. 
Death  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory 
thing  to  the  poets  of  these  old  rhymes. 
Death,  death,  death,  till  our  nursery 
rhymes  seem  like  a  slaughter-house. 

Even  in  "Jack  and  Jill"  there  must 
be  a  broken  crown  for  the  amusement 
of  our  little  babes,  in  whom  a  single 
act  of  wanton  cruelty  will  shock  and 
deeply  pain  us.  "The  froggy  would 
a-wooing  go,"  but  the  inevitable  trag- 
edy terminates  the  courtship. 

In  an  ABC  book,  meant  to  teach 

little  ones  the  alphabet,  I  see  that 

"A  is  an  archer, 
Who  shot  at  a  frog," 

and  from  the  illustrations  we  see  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  shot. 

Our  riddles  are  no  better.  One  ex- 
ample is  enough: 

"As  I  went  'cross  on  London  bridge 
I  met  my  sister  Ann; 
I  cut  her  throat  and  sucked  her  blood, 
And  let  her  body  stand." 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  key  to 
the  riddle,  if  it  contains  such  a  senti- 
ment it  ought  never  to  be  told.  Cruel- 
ties everywhere,  cruelties  that  are  just 
for  fun: 

'The  maid  was  in  the  garden  hanging  out 
the  clothes, 
Down  came  a  blackbird  and  nipped  off  her 
nose." 


I  ask  mothers  and  teachers  if  the 
atmosphere  of  nursery  rhymes  does  not 
need  purifying.  I  remember  how  my 
mother  was  horrified  because  a  neigh- 
bor girl  had  told  me  a  riddle  couched 
in  language  somewhat  vulgar.  Why  so 
intolerant  of  vulgarity  and  indifferent 
to  cruelty,  greediness,  murder,  and  all 
sorts  of  thievery  in  the  sentiment  of 
these  rhymes?  The  pictures  presented 
to  the  mind  of  a  child  should  always  be 
good — only  good,  pure,  elevating,  en- 
nobling. We  object  to  young  boys  read- 
ing "blood  and  thunder  stories."  Our 
nursery  tales  are  even  more  of  a  morgue 
than  the  blood-curdling  tales  of  detec- 
tives and  Indian  murderers.  We  object 
to  our  young  girls  reading  the  morbid, 
sentimental  novels  that  infest  our  li- 
braries and  cheap  book  stores,  yet  we 
teach  our  little  girls  to  sing: 

"Oh,  don't  you  remember  a  long  time  ago. 
Two  poor  little  babes,  their  names  I  don't 
know, 

Were  stolen  away  one  bright  Summer's  day, 
And  lost  in  the  woods,  I've  heard  people 

say  ? 

And  when  it  was  night,  how  sad  was  their 
plight! 

The  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars 

gave  no  light. 
They  sat  side  by  side,  and  bitterly  cried — 
Poor  babes  in  the  woods — they  lay  down 

and  died! 

And  when  they  were  dead,  a  robin  so  red 
Brought  strawberry  leaves  and  over  them 
spread, 

And  sang  them  a  song,  the  whole  day 

long- 
Poor  babes  in  the  woods!  Poor  babes  in  the 

woods ! " 

From  whom  is  reform  to  come? 
From  thinking  mothers,  from  conscien- 
tious teachers,  who,  by  creating  an  im- 
perative demand  for  more  wholesome 
and  healthy  nursery  rhymes  and  songs, 
will  insure  the  supply.  Z. 

California. 
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The  Lessons  of  Stories. 

To  the  child  coming  into  a  world 
-where  all  is  new  and  strange,  the  con- 
stantly recurring  phenomena  of  night 
and  day,  sunshine  and  rain,  cause 
ever-increasing  astonishment.  All  is 
strange  and  obscure.  Each  child  ques- 
tions, as  in  the  childhood  of  the  world. 
Man  questioned  the  meaning  of  these 
things.  Literature,  rich  in  myth  and 
story,  offers  a  solution  which  can  he 
given  the  child  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  understand. 

It  must  he  remembered  it  is  the  high- 
er nature  in  the  child  which  needs  lit- 
erature. Stories  from  the  German  leg- 
ends, from  the  Odyssey,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Bible,  will  always 
prove  interesting.  The  fairy  stories  are 
equally  rich  in  spiritual  truths.  The 
story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  mirrors 
man's  conflict  with  evil.  Man's  endeav- 
ors to  express  this  conflict  around  him 
gave  birth  to  the  myth,  which  is  at  once 
"the  result  of  his  emotion  and  imagina- 
tion acted  on  by  his  surroundings." 
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Ceres  and  Persephone,  Cupid  and  Psy- 
che, and  Pandora  all  appeal  to  children, 
for  myths  are  the  crown  jewel  of  leg- 
ends. They  tell  of  the  struggles  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  teach  the 
child  pity  and  sympathy.  In  this  way 
a  new  world  is  opened  for  the  child; 
enlivening  and  strengthening  his  imag- 
ination and  giving  him  the  knowledge 
of  those  ethical  laws  governing  all  life; 
teaching  him  that  beyond  his  own  in- 
dividual experience  lies  that  of  the 
great  world  teeming  with  similar  ones. 

In  all  these  stories,  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  the  sorrows  of  Ceres,  the 
adventures  of  Siegfried  the  undaunted, 
become  personal  experiences,  teaching 
the  child  that  when  mature  years  come 
he,  too,  shall  know  disappointment  and 
failure,  and  this  knowledge  will  enable 
him  to  triumph  or  at  least  make  a  brave 
and  manly  struggle.  What  better  les- 
sons could  be  taught  our  children? 

Margaret  Fourbe. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  W* 
timply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  art 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

(2.)    Also  can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why 


Average  Weight  and  Height  at  Three  Years; 
The  Causes  of  Styes;  The  Relative 
Merits  of  Housekeeping 
and  Boarding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Please  inform  me  if  you  think  my 
boy  of  three  years  is  undersized  for  his  age. 
He  measures  three  feet  and  one  inch,  and 
weighs  thirty-six  pounds.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  is  small  and  does  not  grow  as  he 
should. 


a  seemingly  healthy  child  is  afflicted  with 
styes?  When  my  little  fellow  was  a  baby 
1  had  so  much  trouble  finding  a  suitable 
food  for  him,  and  during  the  period  of  bot- 
tle feeding  he  would  frequently  have  a  stye 
or  boil  or  some  sort  of  trouble  of  that  kind. 

(3.)  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
raising  a  child  in  a  boarding  house?  Is  there 
not  too  much  excitement  for  a  growing 
child?   Circumstances  have  placed  us  in  such 
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position  that  our  boy  has  had  to  pass  his 
little  existence  in  such  a  place,  and  I  insist 
that  it  has  been  a  bad  place  for  both  mother 
and  child.,  as  so  much  excitement  causes 
excessive  nervousness. 

An  Anxious  Subscriber. 

Lee,  Mass, 

(1.)  Your  boy's  height  is  within  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  average  as 
set  down  in  recent  tables  for  a  boy  of 
his  age,  if  his  height  is  taken  without 
shoes.  His  weight  is  rather  over  the 
average,  supposing  that  it  is  taken 
without  clothing. 

(2.)  The  stye  usually  comes,  as  do 
boils  and  the  like,  from  external  in- 
fection. Pus-producing  organisms  are 
always  about,  and  if  they  find  entrance 
into  the  skin  in  any  way  suppuration  is 
likely  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  debili- 
tated persons  can  resist  infection  less, 
but  they  have  no  monopoly  of  such 
things. 

(3.)  Of  course  a  quiet  home  is  bet- 
ter for  many  reasons,  but  it  may  not  be 
attainable.  You  have  to  consider,  for 
instance,  whether  the  excitement  which 
you  complain  of  is  worse  for  you  than 
would 'be  the  cares  of  house-keeping  in 
jour  circumstances. 

Morbid  Craving  for  Sand  and  Dirt. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  eats  dirt  and  sand,  lies  down  on 
the  beach,  and  takes  a  mouthful  whenever 
6he  can,  and  also  eats  soft  sandstones  and 
lumps  of  earth.  I  try  to  be  careful  in  her 
diet,  giving  her  for  breakfast  a  cereal  with 
cream  and  "oven-toasted,"  whole-wheat 
bread,  stewed  or  baked  apple,  and  "coffee'' 
(top  milk  with  a  taste  of  "Postum  Cereal"). 
At  11  she  has  top  milk  and  oatmeal  water. 
(She  has  always  been  inclined  to  constipa- 
tion.) At  2  or  3  P.M.  I  give  her  fruit  bread 
or  granose,  and  three  times  a  week  an  egg  or 
some  broth.  Very  rarely  she  gets  a  little 
moat;  for  supper  she  gets'  "coffee"  again  or 
bread. 


I  know  there  must  be  some  digestive  trou- 
ble which  makes  her  have  such  abnormal 
tastes.  Can  you  give  me  any  suggestion? 
She  is  23  months  old,  weighs  33  pounds,  and 
is  three  feet  tall.  She  has  had  a  set  of  grind- 
ers for  several  months. 

Anxious. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 

We  cannot  give  you  a  medicinal  or  a 
directly  remedial  suggestion,  because 
the  perversion  of  appetite  you  describe, 
namely,  dirt  eating,  seems  to  depend 
upon  various  causes.  It  is  known 
probably  all  over  the  world.  Some- 
times it  seems  due  to  an  actual  need  of 
some  component  which  is  wanting  in 
the  dietary  actually  used.  More  often 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  expression  of 
a  neurosis  (nervous  affection)  of  the 
stomach.  The  cure  lies  in  determin- 
ing and  removing  the  cause,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  physician  who 
can  see  the  child. 


Development  of  the  Saliva  and  Tear  Glands; 

The  Causes  ol  Colic. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  According  to  several  well-known  au- 
thorities a  baby  does  not  secrete  saliva  be- 
fore four  months.  My  baby  ha3  drooled  con- 
stantly since  three  weeks,  and  is  now  two 
months  old;  what  does  this  signify? 

(2.)  I  also  read  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  very  young  baby  to  cry  tears.  Mine  has 
fairly  rained  tears  since  the  first  week.  Is 
this  an  unhealthy  symptom? 

(3.)  My  boy  seriously  objects  to  having  his 
toilet  made  each  day.  Long  before  the  wa- 
ter touches  him,  he  grows  scarlet  in  face  and 
body  and  screams  from  the  time  his  dress  is 
removed  until  he  is  entirely  re-dressed.  I 
have  tried  various  ways,  beginning  when  he 
seems  to  feel  well  and  happy,  talking  to  him, 
and  using  all  possible  speed,  handling  him 
gently,  etc.  Of  course,  at  his  tender  age,  and 
in  this  cold  weather,  I  do  not  use  a  tub  or 
even  put  him  into  the  bowl.  He  is  not  at  all 
chafed  and  is  unusually  strong  and  healthy. 
I  think  when  he  can  use  a  tub  he  will  enjoy 
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it,  as  my  other  babies  did,  but  none  of  them 
could  bear  dressing  or  undressing.  This  baby 
also  decidedly  objects  to  his  hands  being 
touched,  or  to  being  handled  too  much  in  the 
way  of  "fussing." 

(4.)  He  is  a  very  colicky  baby,  though 
his  bowels  have  always  seemed  in  excellent 
condition.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  to 
■cure  his  screaming  during  his  toilet,  as  it  is 
a  much-dreaded  task?  As  for  colic,  I,  with 
other  mothers,  have  tried  every  possible 
harmless  remedy  in  vain.  While  physicians 
seem  to  regard  it  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence, and  in  the  past  twenty  years  seem  to 
have  made  no  improvement  whatever  in  re- 
gard to  its  cure,  yet  I  know  of  nothing  which 
is  harder  on  baby  and  mother.        D.  R.  C 

Delaware,  0. 

(1  and  2.)  All  statements  regarding 
the  time  at  which  this  or  that  function 
appears  are  based  upon  averages  of  ob- 
servations. One  does  not,  for  instance, 
expect  teeth  to  appear  before  the  sev- 
enth month,  yet  a  physician  of  experi- 
ence will  recall  instances  of  much 
earlier  eruption  of  the  incisors  and  may 
even  have  seen  them  at  birth.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
your  little  one  except  to  note  that  the 
saliva  and  tear  glands  developed  earlier 
than  the  average.  This  is  not  a  harm- 
ful exhibition  of  precocity. 


(3.)  The  objection  to  the  toilet  is 
not  rare.  The  reasons  for  it  are  often 
undiscoverable.  The  only  thing  from  a 
medical  point  of  view  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  or  not  this  dislike  may  arise 
from  any  tenderness  of  skin  or  other 
parts.  This  yon  can  judge  by  noticing 
if  he  seems  tender  to  handling  when 
dressed.  The  dislike  to  being  meddled 
with,  and  especially  to  being  dressed 
and  undressed,  is  often  seen  when  no 
evidence  of  ill-health  appears. 

(4.)  There  has  been  in  twenty  years 
(in  spite  of  your  observations)  a  great 
deal  done  in  mitigation  of  colic;  but  it 
has  been  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by 
proper  arrangement  of  diet,  not  in  in- 
vention of  new  drugs.  For  our  part  we 
hear  very  little  of  the  colicky  baby 
nowadays,  as  compared  with  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  some  babies, 
even  if  suckled,  do  have  a  good  deal  of 
colic  in  the  first  three  months  of  their 
life;  but  often  in  these  cases  the  cause 
is  evident,  although  beyond  the  physi- 
cian's control.  You  do  not  say  what 
your  child's  diet  is,  whether  breast  or 
bottle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
colic  and  the  unwillingness  to  be 
touched  are  akin. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Country  Pleasures. 

It  may  seem  a  little  early  to  begin 
to  plan  for  next  summer's  vacation,  but 
I  know  that  in  one  household  there  has 
already  been  discussion  of  the  question, 
"Where  shall  we  go  next  summer?"  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  story  of 
our  last  summer  might  be  suggestive 
to  some  mothers  of  little  people. 

We  went  in  April  to  a  farm  way  out 


in  the  country,  and  boarded  there  for 
four  months.  We  were  two  miles  and 
over  from  post-office  and  church  and  a 
half  mile  from  neighbors,  but  on  a 
beautiful  breezy  hill-top,  with  fine  views 
in  each  direction.  We  had  good  coun- 
try fare,  rich  milk  in  abundance,  pure, 
cold  water  that  came  in  an  old  oaken 
bucket,  "dripping  with  coolness"  from 
the  depths  of  the  well;  large,  airy  sleep- 
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ing  rooms,  and  we  lived  outdoors  all 
day.  The  children,  Martha,  six  years 
old;  Charlie,  two  and  a  half,  and  Mary, 
six  months,  grew  brown  and  sturdy. 
They  enjoyed  everything.  They  were 
dressed  in  dark,  plain  clothes  and  never 
cautioned  to  keep  clean,  but  they  need- 
ed and  enjoyed  their  evening  tubbing. 
The  two  older  ones  ran  wild  all  day 
long.  They  watched  the  planting, 
sprouting  and  the  hoeing.  They  rode 
on  hay  loads,  stone  drags  and  wheel- 
barrows. They  went  to  mill  and  to  the 
post-office.  They  climbed  trees  and 
scrambled  over  stone  walls  in  a  reckless 
way  that  increased  the  shoeman's  cash. 
A  load  of  sand  was  dumped  for  them  in 
thick,  maple  shade, and  they  spent  hours 
there  with  shovels,  pails  and  wheelbar- 
row. The  making  of  mud  pies  was  a 
great  pleasure.  Lunch  was  often  eaten 
out  of  doors.  And  the  flowers  which 
they  gathered!  The  dining-table  often 
was  decorated  with  four  or  five  bou- 
quets. When  the  first  rose  blossomed, 
Martha  asked  if  she  might  pick  it.  She 
was  told  to  pick  all  the  roses  she  chose 
as  long  as  they  lasted.  So  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  pick  every  one  as  soon  as  it 
blossomed.  But  of  this  she  soon  de- 
spaired. Many,  however,  and  large 
were  the  bunches  of  roses  she  picked 
and  in  whose  beauty  and  sweetness  she 
revelled. 

We  were  in  time  to  watch  the  hatch- 
ing of  one  incubator  full  of  eggs,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  chil- 
dren loved  the  downy  little  chickens. 


The  baby's  great  joy  was  to  sit  in  her 
carriage  and  watch  the  fluffy  little  crea- 
tures as  the  older  children  feasted  them 
on  worms.  The  chickens  became  very 
tame,  and  some  of  them  would  allow  the 
children  to  pick  them  up.  Martha  had 
one  pet  that  would  lie  in  her  lap  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  her  caresses  as  a  kitten 
does.  Two  lame  chickens  they  desig- 
nated as  the  "eriplets."  They  brought 
in  the  eggs  with  great  pleasure. 

They  knew  the  cows  by  name  and 
which  of  the  young  creatures  was 
Beauty's  baby  and  which  was  Jet's. 
When  new  bossies  were  found  in  the 
barn,  their  delight  was  unbounded. 
After  supper  every  night  they  hurried 
to  take  their  places  on  a  high  stone 
wall  overlooking  the  barnyard,  from 
which  position  they  viewed  the  milking 
and  admired  the  beautiful  sunset  sky 
beyond. 

To  sum  up  our  experience,  the  chil- 
dren never  were  so  well  or  so  thor- 
oughly happy  and  untrammelled  any- 
where, and  they  never  were  so  little 
care.  They  needed  no  amusing.  They 
were  interested  and  busy  all  the  time. 
P/very  one  on  the  place  looked  out  for 
them,  and  they  did  what  they  liked  all 
day  long. 

I  have  just  read  the  foregoing  to 
Martha  and  find  it  meets  with  her  ap- 
proval as  far  as  it  goes,  but  she  says 
I  have  left  out  the  dog  and  the  kit- 
tens, and  how  they  found  a  box-turtle 
in  the  berry  field. 

A  Maine  Mother. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— We  love  to  recall 
in  Nursery       om-  happy  nursery 

days,  guarded  so 
tenderly  and  full  of  sunny  memories. 
The  sweet  Bible  stories,  learned  at  the 
mother's  knee,  the  little  prayers,  and 
hymns  and  pictures  of  childhood — who 
can  ever  forget  them?  And,  a  little 
later,  the  walks  and  drives  with  the 
dear  father,  and  the  digging  of  the  lit- 
tle flower  beds  in  the  garden,  under 
his  careful  supervision,  and  the  delight 
all  summer  in  our  "very  own"  flowers. 

Among  our  many  toys  and  games  in 
the  nursery,  two  things  stand  out  prom- 
inently as  our  greatest  pleasures — 
books  and  pictures.  It  would  seem 
scarcely  possible  to  begin  too  early  to 
collect  these  essentials  of  education  for 
the  children.  As  soon  as  they  can  read, 
give  them  a  little  standing  bookcase 
of  their  own,  where  they  can  become 
intimate  with  their  books.  In  these 
days  of  beautiful  books  for  the  little 
ones,  we  grow  bewildered  over  a  choice. 

In  our  childhood  days  it  was  not  so 
difficult  to  make  a  selection,  and  if  the 
plainly  bound  little  volume  had  one  or 
two  pictures,  we  hailed  it  as  a  special 
prize.  I  can  remember  the  importance 
with  which  my  brother  labelled  and 
numbered  all  his  books,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  this  mysterious  process 
made  upon  his  small  sister,  just  then 
absorbed  in  her  own  ''linen-back"  pic- 
ture books  and  dollies.  We  took  a 
singular  delight  in  a  number  of  old 
volumes  which  had  descended  to  us 
from  the  preceding  generation.  They 
were  gloomy  in  binding  and  frightful 
in  illustration,  but  delicious  to  read. 


Among  these  quaint  little  volumes  were 
"The  Mirror,  "The  Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany," "The  Token,"  "The  Pearl,"  "Or- 
iginal Poems,"  by  Jane  Taylor,  Miss 
Ldgeworth's  "Tales,"  besides  many 
others.  I  remember  one  book  of  our 
own,  especially  delightful,  "London 
Town,"  with  gorgeous  colored  pictures, 
in  which  "Uncle  Charles"  takes  his 
little  nephew  and  niece  to  see  the  won- 
derful sights  of  London,  explaining 
everything  to  them,  and  all  these  ap- 
pearing, at  almost  every  other  page, 
with  radiant,  smiling  faces,  and  wear- 
ing garments  of  surprising  brilliancy  of 
color.  Many  of  these  dear  old  books 
are  still  cherished  fondly  on  our 
shelves,  reviving  happy  memories  of 
childhood. 

On  our  nursery  walls  hung  many  at- 
tractive pictures.  I  think  we  can 
scarcely  estimate  the  educative  value 
and  moral  power  of  a  picture  upon  the 
mind  of  a  little  child.  Some  one  has 
told  a  story  of  a  little  boy  lying  in  his 
crib,  gazing  intently  at  a  fantastic, 
colored  calendar,  which  hung  near 
him.  His  mother  noticed  his  small 
face  anxiously  puckered,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  understand  it.  She  was  a  wise 
mother.  Before  the  next  morning  she 
had  quietly  taken  the  ugly  calendar 
away,  replacing  it,  however,  with  a 
copy  of  Eaphael's  exquisite  "Madonna 
and  Child."  When  the  little  fellow 
awoke  and  found  the  lovely  picture  to 
look  at,  his  face  became  illuminated 
with  a  smile,  and  he  gazed  long  and 
contentedly.  It  was  something  that 
even  his  little  brain  and  heart  could 
understand  and  love.    Who  shall  say 
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that  it  did  not  influence  his  future? 

Our  "Bahy  House"  was  an  intense 
delight  to  us  and  to  all  our  little 
friends.  It  was  made  by  our  dear 
father  out  of  a  large  packing  case,  and 
was  a  triumph  of  skill,  consisting  of 
four  rooms,  beautifully  furnished,  and 
constantly  being  replenished. 

I  suppose  most  nurseries  have  an 
abundance  of  dolls,  and  ours  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  exception.  Dolls  there 
were,  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the 
small  bisque  creature  to  the  wonderful 
little  lady,  nearly  as  large  as  ourselves, 
who  was  crowned  with  a  "real  wig"  of 
black  curls,  brought  over  from  Paris 
by  our  grandfather.  0!  the  delight 
of  learning  to  make  clothes  for  dolly, 
the  rapture  of  creating  the  first  small 
bonnet  out  of  a  visiting  card,  a  scrap 
of  blue  velvet,  and  a  tiny  white  feather 
abstracted  from  the  nursery  pillow. 

A  fragrant  memory  of  early  spring 
comes  to  us,  and  we  drive  out  to  the 
country  with  our  parents,  both  such 
lovers  of  nature,  and  as  happy  as  our- 
selves in  the  sweet  freedom  of  field  and 
wood.  One  of  our  greatest  treats  was  a 
country  ramble  after  wild  flowers.  The 
first  violets,  how  we  hailed  them  with 
delight,  gathering  them  with  passionate 
eagerness!  And  how  much  we  learned 
from  the  woods  and  fields  on  those  joy- 
ous excursions! 

Next  to  the  highest  blessing  of  a 
wise  and  tender  father  and  mother  is 
that  of  a  faithful,  intelligent  nurse. 
The  pleasant  memory  of  such  a  one 
comes  to  us  now.  How  plainly  we  can 
see  her,  with  her  tall  and  stately  fig- 
ure, bright,  sunny  face,  and  gentle  dig- 
nity. Bare,  indeed,  it  is  to  find  a  nurse 
like  Anne,  always  faithful,  respect- 
ful, and  loving  us  all,  from  master  and 


mistress  down  to  the  youngest  child, 
with  an  absolute  and  touching  devo- 
tion. How  we  used  to  delight  in  her 
Irish  stories  and  the  droll  humor,  of 
which  we  never  tired.  As  we  look  back 
over  her  thirteen  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, her  patience  and  love  seem  won- 
derful. Xever  can  we  forget  our  broken- 
hearted sorrow  when  Anne  at  last 
left  us  to  be  married.  She  felt  the  sad 
parting  keenly,  and  many  were  the 
tears  mingled  together  over  this  grief. 
She  was  trusted  implicitly,  and  always 
proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  her. 

Large  and  roomy  windows,  filled 
with  growing  plants;  canaries  merrily 
singing  in  cages  overhead;  while  Old 
Tom.  a  very  monarch  of  cats,  purrs  a 
soft,  musical  accompaniment  in  another 
window — these  are  some  of  the  pleas- 
ant pictures  which  our  memory  recalls 
from  the  dear  old  nursery  days. — S.  C. 
Beese. 


—"I  can't." 

Self-Beliance  in  Coming  from 

Children.  ,  .,  ,  . 

children,  of  no 
matter  what  age,  these  two  words  jar 
on  my  ear  almost  more  than  any  other, 
not  excepting  "ain't"  and  the  ending 
"in,"  used  in  place  of  "ing;"  because 
their  use  shows  a  more  serious  thing 
than  mere  lack  of  grammatical  con- 
struction. The  latter  may  be  overcome 
by  a  little  patient  teaching,  but  it  will 
take  years  of  self-training  and  pain  to 
eliminate  the  character-weakness  which 
is  behind  the  "I  can't." 

A  sturdy  independence  seems  inborn 
in  a  few  young  people;  but  commonly 
they  are  prone  to  leave  undone  those 
disagreeable  or,  to  them,  difficult 
things  which  the  thoughtless  parent 
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does  not  insist  upon,  even  considering 
that  he,  the  parent,  should  do  it  "un- 
til the  child  is  old  enough,  you  know." 
But  when  that  time — according  to  this 
theory — arrives,  and  the  growing  little 
one  is  asked  to  do  this  and  that,  he 
has  his  answer  firmly  ready:  "I  can't." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  most  pa- 
rents wrong  their  children  by  not  in- 
sisting upon  the  performance  of  a  hun- 
dred little  duties  possible  to  them  at 
the  very  threshold  of  their  lives. 
Brought  up  "not  to  raise  their  hands" 


to  work,  what  happens  if  Providence 
sees  fit  to  remove  the  parents?  The 
world,  selfish  and  unheeding,  expects 
every  one  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
herself,  and  woe  to  those  who  are  un- 
prepared to  do  it! 

Self-reliance,  then,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  to  cultivate  in  the 
child,  for  the  reason  hinted  at,  if 
there  were  no  other.  But  do  we  not 
each  of  us  admire  the  self-reliant 
wherever  and  whenever  we  meet  them? 
Whatever  is  physically  and  mentally 


"STILL  ASKS  FOR 

MELLIN'S  FOOD" 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  picture  of  my  baby,  Dudley. 
When  horn  he  weighed  only  5  lbs.,  and  at  the  age  of  8 
months,  he  weighed  18  lbs.  Shortly  after  he  was  born  we 
began  to  give  him  Mellin's  Food  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  he  has  never  seen  a  sick  day  since.  He  is  now  16 
months  old  and  weighs  about  30  lbs.  He  still  asks  for 
Mellin's  Food. 

T.  F.  Smith, 

Kent,  Ohio. 
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ELLIN'S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  Mothers  Milk 


The  healthy,  happy  baby  is  the  one  who  receives  a 
suitable  quantity  of  food.  He  is  well-nourished  ;  makes  his 
normal  gain  in  weight  and  is  less  liable  to  contract  disease 
than  a  baby  insufficiently  nourished. 

Mellin's  Food  is  all  nourishment  and  babies  reared  on  it 
are  well-nourished,  of  good  weight  and  the  embodiment  of 
health  and  strength. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

DOL1BER-GOODALE   COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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possible  for  a  child  to  do  he  should  be 
required  to  do,  within  the  lines  of  rea- 
son. 

If  Freddie  took  his  hat  down  off  a 
given  nail,  when  he  went  out  to  play, 
he  can  put  it  back  there  when  he  comes 
in.  Order  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  involves  more  than  most  of  us  cas- 
ually consider.  When  the  tiny  one  can 
remove  a  certain  article  from  mischiev- 
ous motives,  he  can  replace  it  from  ac- 
quired ones.  And  he  should  be  made 
to.  My  own  children  dressed  them- 
selves at  an  age  when  such  require- 
ment is  thought  "cruel"  by  the  major- 
ity of  mothers.  I  was  called  heartless 
to  make  them  button  each  the  other's 
dresses,  and  to  largely  care  for  them- 
selves (always  under  a  very  watchful 
eye  which  saw  when  pretending  to  take 
everything  for  granted). 

At  five  and  six  years  of  age,  respect- 
ively, my  two  little  ones  thoroughly 
cleanse  their  own  bodies  every  bath- 


night.  They  undress,  don  their 
"nighties,"  and  get  into  bed.  Then 
do  I  call  in  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly fixed  for  the  night,  tell  them 
stories,  and  take  away  the  light.  This 
they  have  done  for  a  year  past,  the 
larger  one  aiding  the  other  whenever 
necessary. 

Teach  self-reliance,  and  you  will  give 
to  your  children  an  inheritance  which 
will  carry  them  farther  toward  the  port 
of  life's  success  than  almost  any  wealth 
they  could  receive.  Its  possession 
makes  one  a  leader  among  men;  and 
all  the  world's  history  points  that  way: 
the  great  minds  and  masters  were 
those  brought  to  trust  in  God — and 
themselves.  The  world  wants  no  more 
namby-pamby  inhabitants  to  "carry" 
along  and  be  a  drag  to  twentieth  cen- 
tury progress;  and  I  say  again,  "Woe 
to  the  child  who,  learning  to  talk,  has 
learned  to  say,  'I  can't!' "  The  world 
has  no  place  for  him. — W. 
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MOTHERS'  MARKS. 


BY  ELLICE  M.   ALGER,   M.D.,    NEW  YORK. 


MOXG  the  memories  of  my 
boyhood  none  comes  back 
to  me  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  the  child- 
ish feeling  of  pity  with  which  I  used  to 
regard  one  of  my  schoolmates.  She 
was,  and  is,  a  beautiful  girl,  both  in 
person  and  disposition,  except  that  one 
side  of  her  face  is  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered by  a  bright-red  birth-mark.  I 
suppose  her  parents,  keenly  alive  to 
the  lasting  consequences  of  her  misfor- 
tune, were  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
treatment  which  could  minimize  her 
deformity,  and  so  she  has  grown  up,  a 
sweet  disposition  making  partial 
amends  for  a  conspicuous  blemish,  but 
with  a  much  diminished  chance  of  the 
home  and  children  which  every  true 
woman  covets. 

We  meet  such  cases  on  the  street  oc- 
casionally, and  in  our  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  individual,  we  entirely  forget 
that  it  is  only  by  good  fortune  that 
any  one  of  us  is  not  so  disfigured;  for 
almost  every  one  has  a  mark  of  some 
size  somewhere,  though,  luckily,  per- 
haps small  and  in  an  inconspicuous  lo- 
cation. We  can  therefore  understand 
the  young  mother's  joy  when  told  that 
her  new  baby  is  one  of  the  finest  the 


doctor  ever  saw  and  entirely  without 
blemishes. 

The  actual  cause  of  birth-marks  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion from  very  ancient  times,  and  is 
now,  perhaps,  no  nearer  settlement 
than  in  the  remote  past.  The  popular 
belief  that  they  are  caused  by  some 
powerful  mental  emotion  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  her 
child  is  as  old  as  it  is  widespread  and 
firmly  fixed.  It  has  been  mercilessly 
ridiculed  by  that  class  of  scientists  who 
deny  all  that  they  cannot  prove,  and 
yet,  as  we  learn  more  and  more  of  the 
mysterious  influence  of  the  mind  over 
the  body,  we  are  compelled  to  treat 
with  more  respect  a  theory  which, 
while  incapable  of  proof,  has  in  its  sup- 
port such  a  vast  number  of  curious 
cases.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  Scotch  family  in  which  a 
horseshoe  mark  on  the  forehead  was 
transmitted  for  several  generations, 
the  first  victim  being  a  child  born  soon 
after  the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
from  a  horse's  kick.  I  myself  have  ob- 
served a  somewhat  similar  coincidence 
where  a  young  wife,  brutally  kicked  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  drunken  husband, 
•jave  birth  a  month  later  to  a  dead 
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child  with  the  mark  of  a  shoe  plainly 
visible  on  its  abdomen. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  marks, 
most  of  which  are  present  at  birth, 
though  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  till  some  time  after.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  is  the  little 
"spider  cancer,"  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  red  garden  spider,  it 
consists  of  a  little  central  blood  vessel 
with  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  radi- 
ating from  it  in  various  directions,  and 
occurs  chiefly  on  the  head  and  face,  a 
favorite  location  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  nose  and  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye.  Of  a  similar  nature,  but  more 
noticeable,  are  the  strawberry  or  port 
wine  marks.  They  may  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  ten-cent  piece  to  an  area 
covering  several  square  inches.  They 
generally  occur  on  the  head  and  neck, 
much  more  rarely  on  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. By  far  the  commonest  location 
is  on  the  back  of  the  head,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  persons  showing  on  care- 
ful examination  the  remains  of  a  mark 
there.  These  port  wine  marks  may  be 
very  faint,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  blush,  except  on  close 
examination,  or  they  may  be  deep 
enough  to  be  the  first  recognizable  fea- 
ture of  the  individual  in  the  distance. 
They  may  vary  in  color  from  a  light 
red  to  almost  a  blue;  their  surface  may 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  level  with  the 
surrounding  skin  or  elevated  and  ir- 
regular. They  may,  and  very  often  do, 
disappear  spontaneously,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  grow  continu- 
ously, in  the  healthy  skin  the  little 
capillaries  or  vessels  through  which  the 
blood  passes  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  in- 
dividually, and  so  numerous  that  they 


cause  the  pinkish  color  in  the  skin  in- 
stead of  a  deathly  white  which  would 
otherwise  prevail.  In  the  birth-marks 
we  have  been  describing  these  capil- 
laries are  not  only  larger,  but  more 
numerous,  and  nearer  the  surface,  and 
this  causes  the  peculiar  red  color  of  the 
mark.  W  hen  these  vessels  are  twisted 
and  crooked,  and  the  blood  circulates 
more  slowly,  the  color  becomes  pur- 
plish, and  anything  which  brings  more 
blood  to  the  part,  like  heat  or  exertion, 
makes  the  color  deeper  for  a  time.  In 
a  few  cases  the  capillaries  have  become 
so  large  that  practically  the  blood  flows 
directly  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins.  These  marks  are  generally  lobu- 
lar and  rough,  and  every  time  the 
heart  beats  they  can  be  seen  to  pulsate, 
and  in  case  of  injury  they  may  cause 
serious  hemorrhage,  while  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  increase  in  extent. 

Another  variety  of  marks,  very  com- 
mon, but  of  an  entirely  different  na- 
ture, includes  the  brown  moles  which 
are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  sev- 
eral places  than  the  strawberry  marks, 
and  are  hardly  less  disfiguring.  They 
may  consist  of  simple  brown  or  yellow- 
ish spots  on  the  skin,  not  especially 
raised  above  the  surface,  or  there  may 
be  a  considerable  elevation.  In  color 
they  vary  from  a  yellowish  brown  to 
almost  black,  and  they  are  not  infre- 
quently decorated  with  a  tuft  of  stiff 
hair  a  good  many  shades  darker  than 
the  normal  hair.  These  pigmented 
moles  never  show  any  tendency  to 
spread,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
never  disappear  of  their  own  accord. 

Birth-marks  are  a  frequent  source  of 
solicitude  to  fond  parents,  who  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  own  skins 
arc  spotless,  and  oftentimes  they  are  in 
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a  great  hurry  to  have  them  removed  im- 
mediately. There  is  something  to  be 
said  against  this.  A  distinct  or  peculiar 
mark,  if  it  be.  not  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil, 
for  it  is  not  upon  the  stage  alone  that 
people  have  been  identified  by  personal 
marks.  At  the  same  time,  a  mark  upon 
the  face  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main long,  because  the  raillery  of  ob- 
servant child  comrades  may  very  early 
impart  to  a  child's  receptive  nature  a 
feeling  of  self-consciousness  and  tim- 
idity which  mav  hinder  development 
for  years.  A  port  wine  mark  which  is 
increasing  in  size  should  be  treated 
without  undue  delay;  for,  if  neglected, 
it  sometimes  becomes  very  difficult  to 
handle.    On  the  other  hand,  a  similar 


mark  which  is  fading  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, because  nature's  cures,  when 
they  do  occur,  are  much  more  perfect 
than  any  we  can  produce  artificially. 
Alter  nature  has  had  her  chance,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  re- 
moving these  marks  in  early  youth. 

To  be  sure,  a  boy  or  girl  old  enough 
to  appreciate  the  disfigurement  will  fre- 
quently bear  treatment  with  more  forti- 
tude and  less  fear  than  an  infant,  but 
after  all  the  pain  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  hairy,  pigmented 
moles,  if  conspicuously  located,  should 
be  removed  early,  for  at  the  approach 
of  puberty  the  whole  growth,  hairs  and 
all.  w  ill  become  larger  and  thicker,  and 
will  leave  corresponding  traces  after  re- 
moval. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


How  to  Teach  History  to  Young  Children. 

"Ideals  rule  the  world."  Children 
form  their  ideals  unconsciously.  Teach- 
ers, parents,  companions,  all  contribute 
their  influence  to  the  ideals  of  any  in- 
dividual child.  But  the  teacher  lias 
probably  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
contributing  towards  the  making  of 
children's  ideals. 

To  her  is  left  largely  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding material  with  whic  h  the  child 
may  work.  In  the  rich  fields  of  Ameri- 
can history  she  surely  cannot  feel  at  a 
loss  for  such  material.  To  set  before 
the  child  a  strong  picture  of  a  brave, 
noble,  courageous  life,  lived  in  good- 


ness and  purity,  is  to  contribute  an  ob- 
ject from  which  he  draws  material  for 
an  ideal  man — the  man  he  wants  to  be. 
The  desire  dwelt  upon  passes  into  con- 
viction,  and  the  conviction  into  action. 
Is  there,  then,  any  reason  why  the  un- 
numbered examples  of  noble  living 
which  history  affords  should  be  with- 
held?' 

The  old  belief  that  history  was  not 
a  fit  subject  for  children  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
has  melted  away  like  the  soft  snow 
under  an  April  sun.  And  now  we  are 
told,  and  have  had  proven  to  us,  by  ac- 
tual investigations  made  with  children 
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by  historians  of  authority,  that  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  eight  may  be  richly 
nourished,  morally  and  mentally  speak- 
ing, on  "historical  food."  However, 
the  rich  fund  of  fairy -love  and  myth, 
so  generously  contributed  by  our 
choicest  authors,  holds  so  much  that  is 
well  adapted  to  the  literary  demands  of 
young  children  that  it  is  somewhat  gen- 
erally accepted  that  formal  history 
work  should  not  be  commenced  until 
comparatively  late  in  child-life.  But 
for  every  period  of  growth  in  the  child- 
mind  there  is  a  corresponding  epoch  of 
history.  The  childhood  of  the  race, 
where  conditions  of  living  are  simple 
and  easily  understood,  appeals  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  of  nine.  At  this  pe- 
riod, what  boy  does  not  love  to  hear  of 
the  Indians,  the  log-house,  of  deeds  of 
daring  and  adventure,  of  brave  men 
who  display  fine  physical  and  moral 
strength  ?  The  speeches  of  statesmen  and 
campaigns  of  warriors  he  does  not  de- 
mand until  later.  The  material  for  his- 
tory work  at  this  period  should  take 
the  form  of  biography.  The  life-story 
should  be  simply,  dramatically,  clearly 
told,  and  should  be  full  of  action.  The 
details  should  cluster  around  a  very  few 
central  events,  and  the  story  should  not 
be  long.  The  lives  selected  should  be 
typical  ones;  lives  of  men  brave,  cour- 
ageous, generous-minded,  exerting  a 
strong  influence  on  their  time.  They 
should  be  selected  from  the  pioneer 
period  of  our  own  history,  beginning 
first  with  those  in  the  child's  own  town, 
and  thus  history  can  be  made  a  real 
thing  to  him. 

In  almost  every  town  there  is  some 
descendant  of  a  brave  old  pioneer.  Con- 
nect the  life  of  the  child  with  the  de- 
parted through  the  living  descendant. 


Take  him  to  the  spot  where  the  pio- 
neer's cabin  stood;  tell  him  of  its  struc- 
ture; build  him  a  picture  of  the  inside 
with  the  puncheon  floor,  a  rough  board 
for  a  table,  and  wooden  bowls  and  pew- 
ter plates  for  dishes.  If  any  old  uten- 
sils, knife,  fork  or  hand  mortar  for 
grinding  corn,  can  be  found,  let  him  see 
them  and  use  them,  if  possible,  with  all 
care  and  reverence.  Then  tell  him  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conquer- 
ing the  soil,  of  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
comforts,  the  stories  of  adventure  with 
wild  animals  or  Indians,  of  the  flight 
to  the  fort  or  block  house  several  miles 
away.  Take  him  to  the  site  of  the 
fort.  Let  him  find  all  points  of  historic 
interest  within  the  limits  of  his  town. 
Have  him  take  photographs  of  such  old 
buildings  and  places  of  interest  as  still 
remain.  Have  him  eollect  pictures  of 
those  that  have  long  disappeared  in  the 
march  of  progress;  have  him  draw  a 
map  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. Every  child  should  make  a 
history  of  his  own.  A  blank  book 
should  be  provided.  He  should  paste 
his  pictures  and  photographs  in  this. 
He  should  draw  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  original  houses,  stores,  forts  or 
other  buildings  of  public  interest;  maps 
of  scenes,  events,  and  Indian  trails.  He 
should  draw  pictures  of  old  utensils  and 
relics.  In  the  old  grave-yards  he  will 
find  the  tomb-stones  of  the  men  and 
women  he  is  studying  about.  Let  him 
draw  pictures  of  these  stones  and  in- 
scribe their  names.  Then  he  should 
write  little  stories,  telling  wh^  ^e  has 
learned  about  these  places,  men  and 
things,  and  preserve  these  in  the  same 
book. 

The  facts  of  history  which  a  child 
learns  from  his  own  town,  where  he 
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comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  scenes 
of  the  past  events,  afford  the  founda- 
tion on  which  his  imagination  must 
build  to  produce  clear  historical  pic- 
tures of  surrounding  and  distant  towns 
and  lives.  He  is  ready  then  to  have 
read  to  him  stories  of  typical  pioneer 
life.  These  stories  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  history  that  the  objects — plants, 
birds,  flowers — hold  to  science  work. 
They  are  the  concrete  objects  by  means 
of  which  the  teacher  aims  to  give  the 
child  clear,  individual  pictures  of  cer- 
tain definite  persons  and  events,  and  of 
certain  moral  qualities  calculated  to 
call  forth  judgments  from  the  child. 

A  child  under  twelve  years  has  very 
little  power  of  inference.  Hence  up  *o 
that  time  he  should  be  collecting  the 
material  from  which  his  inferences  are 
to  be  drawn  later  on.  For  this  reason 
his  stories  should  contain  no  general 
assertions  and  depict  no  general  condi- 
tions. The  work  is  emphatically  spe- 
cific, individual,  concrete,  until  the  age 
of  twelve.  Neither  should  these  stories 
be  didactic  in  nature.  Let  whatever 
judgment  the  child  may  form  of  a  good 
or  bad  act  recounted  spring  from  his 
own  convictions.  Every  story  told 
should  be  reproduced  by  the  child 
within  a  week  in  his  own  words.  Maps 
should  always  be  used  to  locate  the 
scene  of  events  in  space,  and  a  chrono- 
logical chart  should  be  made  in  which 
to  locate  heroes  and  events  in  time. 
Children  have  very  little  idea  of  his- 
toric time,  and  hence  need  an  artificial 
aid     placing  their  heroes  in  time. 

These  stories  should  be  told  to  the 
children  rather  than  read  to  them, 
for  the  reason  that  the  individuality  of 
a  strong  teacher  who  tells  a  good  story 
well  will  aid  in  making  a  stronger  im- 


pression of  the  important  points  and 
qualities.  The  children  may  read  them 
themselves,  but  a  child  of  nine  has  not 
the  power  to  cull  from  the  printed  page 
the  clear,  definite  picture  that  the 
teacher  can  present  to  him.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  if  the  child  must  read 
for  himself  there  is  very  little  written 
adapted  to  the  mental  development, 
the  mechanical  skill,  and  various  other 
needs  of  children  of  this  age. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  for  work 
beyond  his  own  town,  a  new  blank  book 
should  be  found,  and  the  same  plan  of 
collecting,  illustrating,  map  drawing 
and  story  reproduction  should  be  fol- 
lowed. This  pioneer  story  work  may 
well  continue  at  least  two  years,  if  not 
three. 

Sarah  E.  Christy. 

Indiana,  Pa. 

The  Paper  Mill. 

The  following  story  was  used  as  a 
cure  for  eating  too  fast.  The  moral 
should  not  be  pointed  out.  If  the  child 
does  not  see  it  itself,  try  another  or 
simpler  story.  If  you  point  the  moral 
the  story  will  fail  of  its  effect: 

''When  this  piece  of  paper  was  made, 
this  is  the  way  it  was  done.  A  whole 
lot  of  little  pieces  of  wood  and  old  rope 
and  rags  and  old  papers  were  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  big  mill.  That's  what 
we  feed  paper  mills  with.  There  was 
water  in  with  all  the  rags  and  things, 
and  the  steam  engine  made  the  big 
teeth  in  the  mill  chew  it  all  up,  and 
made  it  small;  and  the  white  mill  stones 
in  the  back  of  the  mill  went  'room, 
boom,  boom,  room,  room.'  It  said  like 
that,  till  all  the  stuff  was  like  a  kind  of 
soup.  Only  you  could  not  eat  that 
kind  of  soup.  Then  some  of  this  soup 
was  poured  out  on  a  cloth  made  of  wire, 
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and  it  was  dried  a  littk'.  Then  the  dried 
part  was  taken  off  and  rolled  in  another 
mill  with  hot  rollers,  till  it  was  all  as 
smooth  and  nice  as  could  be.  That  was 
paper.  Afterwards  it  was  cut  up  into 
sheets  just  this  size.  See? 

"Once  a  man  bought  such  a  mill  and 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  for  it,  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars.  He  got  a  lot 
of  wood  and  cloth  and  bits  of  rope  and 
stuffed  them  into  his  mill.  Then  the 
water  flowed  in  and  the  steam  made  the 
mill-stones  grind  and  grind.  The  man 
put  in  more  wood  and  rags  and  old  pa- 
per and  everything,  and  still  more  and 
more.  When  he  looked  there  was  no 
soup  at  all  coming  out,  and  after  a 
little  the  mill  stopped  and  wouldn't  go 
any  more. 

"So  he  went  back  to  the  man  he  got 
the  mill  from  and  said:  'Look  here, 
your  mill  won't  work  at  all;  it  is  no 
good."  'Why,  that's  very  funny,'  said 
the  man.  'Let  me  see  it.'  When  he 
went  to  see  it,  he  found  that  that  fool- 
ish man  had  put  such  a  lot  of  stuff  into 
the  mill,  all  at  one  time,  that  it  was  all 
clinked  up.  Said  he:  'You  must  not 
do  that:  put  a  little  into  its  mouth  and 
then  a  little  more,  quite  slowly,  and  let 
the  mill  stones  chew  it  all  up  into  little 
scraps  and  mix  it  with  the  water,  and 
then  it  will  work  all  right." 

"So  he  took  a  long  tube  and  put  it 
into  the  mill,  and  pumped  all  the  stuff 
out  of  it,  and  made  it  nice  and  clean 
again,  and  then  he  put  more  wood  and 
rags  and  bits  of  things  into  it  and  the 
null  began  to  grind:  'Boom,  room, 
boom,  room,  room,"  and  all  the  soil]) 
came  out,  ready  to  be  pressed  and  dried, 
so  as  to  make  paper." 

Bolton  Ball: 

New  York. 


Home  Training  versus  School  Methods. 

Iii  the  February  number  of  Baby- 
hood appears  a  plea  for  home  educa- 
tion by  mothers.  Having  devoted  some 
thought  and  care  to  the  early  training 
of  my  children,  may  I  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject? 

To  my  mind,  no  mother,  however 
capable,  can  give  to  her  child  that 
roundness  of  character  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  kindergarten.  The  child 
needs  the  association  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  children  of  his  own  age  and 
interests.  Scarcely  any  mother  can  give 
the  uninterrupted  and  continuous  time 
to  her  child  that  it  derives  from  kinder- 
garten training.  .  There  is  no  substitute 
for  it.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
best  physical,  moral  and  mental  "all- 
around"  training.  Every  mother  should 
he  an  educated  kindergartner,  and 
even  then,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
its  principles  and  theories,  her  child 
should  have  the  association  of  many 
other  children  if  she  would  enter  into 
Froebel's  spirit  of  the  inter-dependence 
and  unity  of  all  things.  As  the  child 
progresses,  these  fundamental  principles 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  connect- 
ing-class, which  bridges  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  and  the  prim- 
ary school.  Xo  primary  teacher  should 
be  opposed  to  kindergarten  work.  Her 
very  opposition  shows  her  at  once  un- 
fitted for  the  position  she  holds,  for 
forming  and  developing  the  early  char- 
acter of  the  child  in  her  care,  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  kindergarten  the- 
ory and  practice. 

At  this  period,  if  the  educated  moth- 
er will  take  her  child  under  her  protect- 
ing care,  she  will  find  that  the  soil  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared  for  her  to 
work  in  successful! v.    She  can  take  him 
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on  "'through  the  mazes  of  history, litera- 
ture, geography,"  etc.,;iH(l  find  his  mind 
so  well  balanced  and  receptive  that  it 
will  he  a  delight  to  watch  his  prog- 
ress— just  as  she  has  followed  the  suc- 
cessful and  regular  unfolding  of  the 
hud — for  all  this  time  she  has  been  the 
child's  constant  companion,  barring  the 
few  hours  she  has  entrusted  him  to  as 
loving,  sympathetic  bands  as  her  own. 

Mothers'  clubs  should  be  formed  in 
every  village,  hamlet,  town  and  city  for 
the  study  of  the  best  methods  for  child 
training.  There  should  exist  a  sym- 
pathy between  parent  and  teacher, 
through  actual  acquaintance  and  co-op- 
eration, that  may  equally  connect 
teacher  and  child. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  real  breadth  of 
mind  through  the  restricted  home 
training.  Under  the  right  methods  of 
co-operation  of  parents,  teacher  and 
child,  a  better,  more  extensive  and  gen- 
uine love  of  home,  State  and  country  is 
obtained,  whether  it  be  in  the  well-con- 
ducted public  or  private  school.  M. 

California. 


Spoiled  Children  Grown  Up. 

People  are  often  laughed  at  for  look- 
ing too  far  ahead,  like  Wise  Alice  in 
Grimm's  fairy  story,  but  for  the  prop- 
er training  of  our  children  I  believe  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  What  is  more 
common,  however,  than  to  see  parents 
who  literally  do  not  seem  to  look  ahead 
at  all?  The  old  saying,  "As  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,"  although  so 
hackneyed,  is  yet  utterly  ignored  by 
half  the  people  who  are  carelessly 
bringing  up  their  children,  without  any 
apparent  thought  of  the  future.  We  do 
not  realize  in  the  least  that  our  spoiled 
boys  and  girls  will  some  day  be  spoiled 


men  and  women,  and  as  such  cannot 
fail  in  I  he  future  to  make  our  lives  and 
our  homes  quite  as  thoroughly  spoiled 
as  themselves. 

"By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted," 
says  our  poet  Longfellow,  and  of  all 
the  true  things  said  by  the  poets,  there 
is  probably  no  truer  saying  than  this. 
He  is  speaking,  to  be  sure,  of  unhappy 
husbands  and  wives,  but  as  in  most 
families  the  children  outnumber  the 
parents,  these  domestic  tragedies  are 
more  often  caused  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers. Many  such  tragedies  are  well 
known  to  the  outside  world,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  hearts  of  parents  are 
worrying,  and  half  broken,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  wdiole 
household  destroyed  by  a  dissipated  son, 
or  a  daughter  who  has  "gone  wrrong;" 
but  in  most  cases  one  must  be  very  in- 
timate, or  acquainted  with  some  one 
who  is,  to  know  the  precious  family  life 
is  being  destroyed,  and  that  tragedies 
are  perpetually  being  acted  in  a  home 
which  has  every  outward  appearance  of 
happiness.  One  or  more  members  of  a 
family  whose  tempers  and  wills  have 
never  yet  been  controlled  by  reason, 
conscience  or  religion  can  make  such  a 
home  as  must  in  all  seriousness,  and 
without  vulgar  profanity,  be  called  "a 
hell  upon  earth." 

I  have  heard  stories  of  this  kind 
which  would  be  incredible  if  not  told 
upon  good  authority.  Many  a  parent 
who,  during  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
bringing  up  little  children,  looks  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  middle  age,  finds 
that  it  is  a  time  of  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  subserviency  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  What 
must  be  the  life  of  a  quiet,  peace-lov- 
ing, elderly  woman  in  one  of  those 
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homes  in  which  there  are  perpetual 
quarrels,  often  of  a  violent  character, 
between  those  whom  she  loves  best  in 
in  the  world?  I  know  of  one  woman  of 
high  social  position  who  would  some- 
times burst  into  tears,  at  her  own  din- 
ner table,  at  the  brutal  manner  in  which 
her  own  son  would  address  her,  even 
when  friends  were  present.  I  know  of 
a  father  of  drunken  sons  who  would 
come  into  his  brother's  office  and  cry 
like  a  child,  as  he  told  of  the  miserable 
life  that  he  lived  in  his  luxurious  home. 

And  who  are  the  destroyers  of  fam- 
ily peace  and  happiness?  They  are 
those  little  children  who  were  once 
heralded  with  joy  by  their  parents,  and 
treated  as  delightful  playthings,  their 
faults  being  looked  upon  often  as  a 
joke,  or  as  a  passing  drawback  which 
time  would  overcome,  and  who  were 
never  taught  to  either  submit  to  the 
control  of  others  or  to  learn  to  control 
themselves.  How  common  it  is  to  hear 
parents  speak  of  a  child  with  a  head- 
strong will  or  a  violent  temper,  as  "a 
child  of  a  great  deal  of  character,"  and 
remark  that  it  is  going  to  make  a  very 
strong  man  or  woman.  The  parent  is 
sometimes  right  in  regard  to  the 
strength,  but  the  question  is,  whether 
the  child  is  strong  for  evil  or  for  good. 
The  popular  idea  of  Satan  is  of  a  spirit 
mighty  in  strength,  and  with  nothing 
weak  or  unduly  submissive  in  his  com- 
position, but  is  his  character  then  a  de- 
sirable one? 

I  remember  many  years  ago  a  very 
amusing  instance  of  looking  ahead  to 
the  future.  Sitting  at  a  city  window,  I 
heard  two  little  street-boys  quarreling. 
One  was  saying,  "You  lie,  you  lie,  you 
lie,"  about  two  dozen  times,  when  he 
|ni  used  I'm'  lnval  li.    The  nl  her,  w  lio  had 


waited  patiently  to  the  end,  brought 
out  all  his  bottled-up  wrath  at  one  fell 
swoop  in  the  following  sentence,  "I 
pity  the  gal  who  gets  such  a  mean  fel- 
ler as  you  be!"  I  sat  and  laughed,  but 
I've  often  thought  of  the  saying  since 
then.  When  we  see  a  child  growing  up 
totally  undisciplined,  selfish,  bad-tem- 
pered, and  in  every  way  "unregener- 
ate,"  may  we  not  think  of  the  unfor- 
tunate little  boy  or  girl  who  is  growing 
up  to  be  the  unhappy  husband  or  wife 
of  the  future  equally  unregenerate  man 
or  woman?  Is  it  really  looking  ahead 
too  much,  also,  to  remember  that  no 
spoiled  child  can  hope  to  be  happy  in 
that  future  state  of  marriage  upon 
which  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
human  life  so  much  depends?  It  is  the 
spoiled  children  of  the  world,  grown- 
up, who  fill  the  divorce  courts  of  the 
world. 

Some  parents  seem  to  think  thai 
their  children  must  "come  out  all 
right,"  as  they  say,  when  they  grow  up, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be  in  the 
present.  Is  it  their  experience  that  all 
men  and  women  of  what  we  call  the 
respectable  classes  become  honest, 
truthful,  pure,  unselfish,  sweet-temper- 
ed and  well-bred,  merely  by  the  natural 
process  of  growing  up? 

Expekiexce. 


Hypnotism  in  the  Nursery. 

Many  mothers  will  no  doubt  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  mysteri- 
ous, occult  power  as  hypnotism  gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  nursery.  Subject 
their  precious  darlings  to  such  an  un- 
canny influence?  No,  indeed;  on  the 
contrary  they  will  use  every  precau- 
tion in  their  power  to  prevent  any  such 
intrusion. 
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Let  us  see,  however,  whether  one  of 
the  phases  of  hypnotism  is  not  already 
extensively  made  use  of  in  the  nursery. 
Are  not  mothers  daily  hypnotizing 
their  children  in  greater  or  less  degree  ? 
Hypnotism  by  suggestion  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  an  important  phase  of  the 
subject.  While  formerly  various  means 
were  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  hypnotic  condition,  such  as 
looking  intently  at  a  bright  object,  etc., 
it  is  now  known  that  suggestion  alone 
may  induce  hypnosis.  Every  one  has 
the  power  of  producing  this  condition 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  For  instance, 
if  you  find  some  one  in  an  embarrassed 
state  of  mind  and  suggest  tJ  him  that 
he  is  blushing,  the  blush  is  likely  to  at 
once  flash  over  the  face.  We  see  there- 
fore that  suggestibility  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  hypnotized  persons.  Al- 
most every  one  is  more  or  less  sensitive 
to  suggestion  when  wide  awake,  and 
children,  especially,  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve the  most  absurd  and  preposterous 
statements.  Hence  it  will  be  readily 
understood  by  mothers  that  in  '■heir 
daily  intercourse  with  their  children, 
suggestion  plays  an  important  role. 
Comprehending  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, mothers  should  recognize  that 
children  naturally  develop  more  rapidly 
along  the  line  of  the  strongest  sugges- 
tion. For  example,  if  a  mother  is  re- 
peatedly saying  to  her  child,  "0,  you 
are  so  noisy,  so  rude,  so  bad,"  it  only 
serves  to  increase  the  tendency  to  de- 
velop these  characteristics,  instead  of 
checking  or  discouraging  them. 

Every  mother  must  have  witnessed 
examples  of  this  state  of  affairs.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  a  mother  oc- 
casionally visited  me,  sometimes  bring- 
ing her  little  boy  with  her.   As  soon  as 


we  were  comfortably  seated  this  little 
boy  would  begin  a  series  of  torments. 
He  would  lie  down  upon  the  floor,  roll 
over,  turn  somersaults,  climb  on  the 
ends  of  the  rockers,  and  in  all  possible 
ways  make  it  unpleasant  for  his  moth- 
er, v/ho  was  continually  saying,  "How 
rude  you  are;  how  badly  you  behave; 
you  are  such  a  bad  boy  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  you,"  etc.  Each  ex- 
clamation from  the  mother  primed  the 
boy  for  a  still  bolder  exhibition  of  his 
nervous  energy.  This  same  boy  often 
came  alone,  and  by  reverse  suggestions 
on  my  part  there  would  be  no  indica- 
tion of  rudeness,  but  active  play  con- 
tinued for  hours.  By  tactful  sugges- 
tion his  activity  was  directed  to  the 
construction  of  all  sorts  of  houses, 
bridges,  etc.,  or  to  blackboard  work, 
making  paper  ornaments,  etc.  A  com- 
mendatory suggestion,  occasionally,  of 
the  work  done,  incited  to  better,  more 
careful  efforts.  Any  mother  will  ap- 
preciate the  difference  in  the  child's 
disposition  after  a  few  hours  of  such 
play,  compared  with  that  induced  by 
the  mother's  suggestions  just  described. 

The  too  frequent  declaration  of 
mothers  that  a  "bogie"  of  some  shape 
or  form  is  in  some  closet,  cellar  or  at- 
tic, and  will  get  the  children  if  they 
do  so  and  so,  induces  a  similar  form 
of  hypnotism.  The  credulity  of  chil- 
dren is  most  extraordinary.  When  first 
told  of  this  dreadful  "bogie,"  they  are 
more  or  less  paralyzed  with  fear.  They 
at  once  forget  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  trouble,  because  all  their  energies 
are  consumed  by  fear.  Their  own  pow- 
ers of  intelligence,  of  reason,  of  judg- 
ment are  for  the  time  being  held  in 
abeyance  and  dominated  by  the  force 
of  the  declaration  made  by  the  mother 
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concerning  the  "bogie."  Very  like  hyp- 
notism, is  it  not? 

Mothers,  realizing  only  that  this 
method  induces  ready  obedience,  em- 
ploy it  regardless  of  consequences. 
Each  time,  however,  that  this  terror  is 
produced  in  the  child,  or  the  "hogie" 
is  suggested  to  it,  the  impression  made 
is  intensified,  until  by  and  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  "bogie"  sometimes 
produces  a  sort  of  helpless  condition 
such  as  people  ordinarily  experience 
when  suddenly  frightened. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  how  careful 
mothers  have  to  be  in  playing  upon  this 
suggestibility.  Instead  of  recapitulat- 
ing the  faidts  of  children  to  a  neighbor 
who  chances  to  drop  in,  recounting  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  children  their 
misdeeds,  declaring  them  to  be  too  rest- 
less and  nervous  to  live  with,  they 
should  be  extremely  guarded  and  care- 
ful as  to  what  they  say  in  the  presence 
of  their  children.  They  are  keenly 
alive  to  every  word  that  is  said  about 
them,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  word  has  its  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  for  ill. 

When  a  child  is  determined  to  do 
something  which  the  mother  decidedly 
opposes,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
suggestion  altogether  foreign  to  the 
matter  under  consideration  is  the  best 
method  of  procedure.  If  a  child  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  throwing  itself 
on  the  floor  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  the 
habit  should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  every  repetition  of  this 
outburst  but  strengthens  the  habit. 
How  to  proceed  to  effect  eradication? 
Certainly  not  by  meeting  anger  with 


anger.  Suggestion  again,  is  the  best 
remedy.  Some  strong  exclamation  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  plaything,  pet,  or  some- 
thing in  which  the  child  is  known  to 
have  an  especial  interest,  will  generally 
prove  to  be  an  antidote  to  this  sort  of 
nervous  disease,  for  disease  it  may  with 
propriety  be  called.  The  nervous  force 
of  the  child  is  concentrated  and  ex- 
plodes in  this  disagreeable  outburst  of 
passion.  The  mother  must  tactfully 
seek  to  call  this  nervous  force  into 
other  fields  of  activity.  The  remedy 
must  be  applied,  however,  in  a  quick, 
firm,  decided  manner.  No  shilly- 
shallying will  avail.  It  is  well  to  sug- 
gest to  such  a  child  during  calm,  happy 
moods,  that  it  should  not  allow  itself  to 
become  so  angry,  that  it  should  not 
throw  itself  down  and  act  in  so  un- 
becoming a  manner;  but  this  suggestion 
should  never  follow  close  upon  the 
trouble. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dormant  reserve 
power  resident  in  even'  one.  Arouse  this 
energy  in  some  way,  and  we  are  able 
to  stem  the  tide  which  would  otherwise 
overwhelm  us.  Suggestion  is  one  meth- 
od of  arousing  this  power,  in  case  of 
emergency.  Let  us  hope  it  will  come  to 
be  more  and  more  intelligently  made 
use  of  by  mothers  who  are  conscien- 
tiously striving  to  do  the  very  best  for 
their  children,  and  yet  who  have  oft- 
times  failed  to  reach  the  standard  of 
home  training  and  home  government 
which  they  set  for  themselves  in  their 
early  experiences. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Kellermajt. 

Columbus,  0. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Good  Use  for  Babyhood's  Portraits. 

I  am  surely  expressing  the  feeling  of 
all  your  readers  in  saving  how  much  I 
enjoy  the  beautiful  pictures  of  real 
Babyhood  children  that  appear  each 
month  on  the  outside  of  the  magazine. 
They  are  always  interesting  and  orig- 
inal, and  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and 
I  suggest  to  others  to  follow  my  plan  of 
carefully  preserving  each  picture  by 
cutting  it  out  after  the  number  is  read 
and  put  away  to  be  bound  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  I  have  a  scrap-book, 
with  softly  tinted  paper  for  its  leaves, 
and  on  each  page  of  this  I  can  mount 
four  of  the  pictures,  leaving  a  margin 
of  an  inch  or  two  around  each  picture. 
The  result  is  a  fascinating  gallery  of 
children's  faces. 

Another  attractive  way  of  using  the 
portraits  is  to  mount  your  favorites  on 
cardboard  mats  of  different  shades  and 
hang  them  on  the  nursery  or  bed-room 
walls.  I  find  myself  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  these  faces,  knowing  that 
their  mothers  are  reading  and  enjoying 
the  same  magazine,  and  through  these 
pictures  showing  to  the  world  the  re- 
sult of  their  careful  study  of  Baby- 
hood's articles, in  the  radiantly  healthy 
faces  and  figures  we  see  in  the  pictures. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  feel  yourself  in 
touch  with  such  a  host  of  intelligent, 
conscientious  mothers  and  doctors,  and 
whether  or  not  you  consciously  adopt 
many  of  the  principles  and  ideas  of 
Babyhood's  writers,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  you  are  at  least  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  teachings  in 
matters  physical,  mental  and  moral. 

Latjba  M.  Ninde. 

Antwerp,  0. 


Straws  in  Feeding. 

Some  months  ago  I  chanced  to  at- 
tend a  lecture  on  a  historical  topic  of 
general  interest.  It  was  an  afternoon 
lecture,  given  by  a  woman,  and  I  left 
my  nursery  with  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  mother  of  three 
children  of  very  tender  years  taking  a 
precious  hour  from  home,  even  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  "improve  her  mind." 
The  mind  improvement  did  result,  but 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
anticipated.  A  recollection,  somewhat 
indistinct,  does  linger  in  my  memory 
concerning  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece  and 
the  Eastern  Question;  but  clear  and 
vivid  on  my  mental  page  is  impressed 
the  most  valuable  and  useful  practical 
suggestion  which  I,  as  a  mother,  have 
ever  received.  It  will  always  be  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for — the  fact  that 
I  attended  the  lecture  that  busy  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

It  happened  that  I  was  early,  and  was 
chatting  with  my  neighbor,  and  the 
talk  turned  to  the  question  of  children's 
diet.  "My  little  boy  does  drink  his  milk 
so  fast,"  said  the  young  mother,  "and 
we  have  so  much  trouble  to  teach  him 
to  pause  between  swallows.  He  just 
throws  it  down,  and  it  is  so  bad  for  his 
digestion."  "I  have  always  had  the 
same  experience  with  both  of  mine,"  I 
replied,  "and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  it."  The  lecturer,  who 
was  sitting  near  waiting  for  her  class, 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "that  the 
use  of  straws  for  drinking  milk  might 
meet  the  difficulty  of  which  you  speak." 

Straws!  The  thought  seemed  to  me 
an  inspiration.   Why,  of  course!  How 
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simple!  Strange  that  we  had  not 
thought  of  it  before.  All  through  the 
interesting  talk  that  followed,  mixed 
up  in  my  mind  with  the  growth  of 
Eussia  and  the  fate  of  Constantinople, 
my  thoughts  clung  to  straws. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  supplied  my  two 
elder  children  with  them.  They 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  became  a  part 
of  the  table  furnishing  three  times  a 
day.  They  were  such  inveterate  milk 
drinkers,  the  little  five  and  three-year- 
olds,  and  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  real- 
ize that  great  lumps  of  undigested  milk 
were  things  of  the  past.  The  benefit 
I  had  received  from  that  suggestion 
was  great,  but  it  was  soon  to  be  of  still 
further  value  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  other 
mothers  as  well. 

When  the  time  came  to  wean — or 
begin  weaning,  for  the  operation  takes 
me  three  months  from  start  to  finish — 
my  baby  of  ten  months,  I  found  the 
usual  work  and  worry  with  cup  and 
spoon  were  over.  A  baby  who  has  been 
nursed  entirely  for  nearly  a  year  scorns 
a  bottle,  and  I  have  always  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  teaching  any  of  my 
children  to  drink  from  cup  or  glass 
without  depositing  half  the  contents 
on  his  bib,  while  the  other  half  goes  far 
too  rapidly  down  the  stomach.  A  spoon 
is  so  slow  and  tedious,  exhausting  the 
patience  of  both  mother  and  child.  The 
straws  met  the  difficulty  at  once.  Af- 
ter two  or  three  attempts  my  little  boy 
could  use  them  with  perfect  ease,  not 
a  drop  spilled,  no  work  for  mother  ex- 
cept to  see  that  the  straw  was  properly 
adjusted  in  the  milk;  the  other  end  the 
baby  could  take  care  of.    Straws  are 


now  the  order  of  the  day  in  our  house- 
hold. We  buy  them  by  the  thousand, 
in  bundles  of  five  hundred,  costing  fif- 
teen cents  each,  for  we  prefer  the  nat- 
ural to  the  artificial  straws.  Many, 
perhaps  20  per  cent.,  are  leaky  or  other- 
wise defective,  and  of  course  they  are 
never  used  a  second  time.  To  me,  now, 
for  the  baby  especially,  they  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  and  I  wish  some 
of  the  mothers  who  read  Babyhood 
(from  which  I  have  received  so  much 
help  in  bringing  up  my  little  family) 
might  share  in  the  benefit  that  has 
come  to  me  in  the  use  of  straws  in  the 
nursery.  A.  P.  T. 


Baby's  B.x. 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  and  no  doubt  many  busy  moth- 
ers have  put  their  babies  in  boxes  be- 
fore my  time.  The  idea  of  padding  a 
large  box  especially  for  Baby  was  given 
me  by  a  busy  German  minister's  wife, 
and  while  Baby  is  in  it  one  has  many 
quiet  hours. 

Take  a  large  dry  goods  box  with  sides 
just  high  enough  for  Baby  to  take  hold 
of  while  standing.  Pad  the  box  with  a 
bright-colored  figured  quilt,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use,  either  in  the  house  or 
out  of  doors.  Here  Baby  is  safe  from 
draughts;  he  can  learn  to  creep,  to  raise 
himself  to  his  feet  and  walk,  and  when 
tired  of  that  exercise  his  toys  are  there, 
and  he  can  play  with  them  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  box  and  laugh  and  crow  to 
his  heart's  content. 

Clara  E.  M.  Bush. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Slow  i  eething. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  state  through  the  columns  of  Baby  - 
hood whether  slow  teething  is  indicative  of 
weakness  in  a  nursing  baby.  My  little  girl 
is  nearly  ten  months  old,  strong  and  without 
any  apparent  ailment  since  birth,  but  as  yet 
she  has  no  teeth.  The  upper  ones  look  as 
if  they  were  almost  through,  but  there  are 
no  signs  of  lower  teeth.  S.  I.  W. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth,like  that  of  all  physiological  proc- 
esses, varies,  the  limits  of  normal 
variation  not  being  very  sharply  de- 
fined. Individual  and  family  peeulari- 
ties  count  for  a  good  deal  in  teething, 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  a 
moderate  delay  beyond  the  average 
time  as  a  sign  of  sickness  or  weakness 
in  a  child  otherwise  seemingly  in  good 
health.  Your  child  will  probably  do 
well,  but  it  may  need  some  nourish- 
ment beyond  your  breast  milk.  You 
may  derive  some  hints  from  our  recent 
articles  on  "Mixed  Feeding." 

Spraying  and  Gargling  Mixtures. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  notice  that  you  advise  spraying  the  nose 
and  gargling  in  cases  of  catarrh.  What  mix- 
tures do  you  recommend  for  this  purpose? 

P. 

A  great  many  mixtures  are  used, 
varied  to  suit  the  Deeds  of  individ- 
ual cases  and  their  changing  conditions. 
Of  stock  preparations  we  may  mention 
the  tablets  prepared  by  Dr.  Seller,  one 


of  which,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, makes  a  suitable  spray.  "Listerine" 
and  "Borolyptol"  are  the  names  of  dis- 
infectant proprietary  remedies  which, 
diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  wa- 
ter, also  make  good  sprays.  For  gar- 
gles they  should  be  used  less  dilute. 
Simple  sodium  salicylate,  10  to  20 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  will  also 
serve.  So  will  carbolic  acid,  one 
drachm  or  less  with  one  pint  of  lime- 
water. 


No  Change  of   Food   Needed  ;  Laughter 
Viewed  with  Anxiety. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  little  girl  is  now  seven  months  old. 
I  was  obliged  to  wean  her  when  she  was  four 
months  old,  and,  on  prescription  of  my  physi- 
cian, gave  her  a  mixture  of  milk,  cream,  ar- 
rowroot and  gelatine,  but  this  quite  failed  to 
satisfy  her,  ciying  after  every  meal  and  starv- 
ing before  time  for  the  next.  Now  I  am  giving 
her  barley  Avater,  three  ounces  to  five  of  milk 
(good,  rich  milk),  feeding  her  five  times  a 
day;  but  this  now  is  beginning  to  be  in- 
sufficient in  her  opinion.  She  is  a  very 
healthy  child,  has  had  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  from  the  day  of  her 
birth,  and,  though  not  large,  is  plump  and 
very  strong  and  active.  However,  she  has 
so  far  no  teeth,  though  her  gums  are  begin- 
ning to  look  full.  What  food  would  you 
advise?  and  how  much  at  a  time  and  how 
many  times  a  day? 

(2.)  Does  laughing  long  and  very  heartily 
hurt  so  young  a  child?  A  good  many  older 
mothers  have  told  me  so,  but  Baby  has  been 
doing  this  for  about  three  months.  I  don't 
see  how  I  could  stop  her,  for  often  she  laughs 
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for  apparently  no  reason.  Such  a  merry  lit- 
tle laugh,  too;  but  I  am  told  it  strains  some 
internal  part.  M.  A. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

(1.)  If  the  food  agrees  perfectly,  as 
you  believe,  and  seems  enough  for  her 
growth,  we  should  make  no  change  ex- 
cept gradually  to  increase  the  amount 
at  each  meal. 

(2.)  Ask  the  "older  mothers"  to  pro- 
duce the  child  that  was  hurt  by  laugh- 
ing. It  is  not,  of  course,  proper  to  ex- 
cite a  child  into  hysterical  laughter; 
but  when  a  child  laughs  of  its  own  ac- 
cord its  hilarity  may  safely  be  account- 
ed an  evidence  of  well-being  and  con- 
tent. 

A  Query  About  Somatose 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  think  Somatose  given  in  milk  good 
for  a  baby  twelve  months  old?  If  so,  how 
much  and  how  many  times  a  day?  The  baby 
is  very  strong  and  well,  takes  three  pints  of 
milk  a  day  with  Imperial  Granuim,  and  is 
thriving.  Also  at  what  age  is  it  advisable 
to  give  butter  on  bread  ?  S. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Somatose  is  useful  in  proper  cases, 
but  a  child  who  is  as  well  as  your  is, 
and  who  eats  as  much  as  yours  does, 
needs  no  additional  food  at  present. 


Entitled  to  a  Night  FeediDg 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  wakens  twice  at  night  for  nurs- 
ing.   She  is  four  months  old.  Can  you  tell 


me  how  to  train  her  to  sleep  all  night  with- 
out crying?  We  put  her  to  bed  at  six  every 
evening,  as  advised  in  an  article  in  your  Sep- 
tember number,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to 
quiet  her  when  she  wakens  those  two  times, 
unless  her  mother  gives  her  the  breast.  She 
doesn't  go  to  sleep  after  her  second  nursing 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

J.  B.  R. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  child  of  four  months  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sleep  all  night  without  nurs- 
ing. What  physicians  mean  by  night 
nursing  is  nursing  during  the  mother's 
ordinary  sleeping  hours,  say  from  9  or 
10  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.  Up  to  five  or  six 
months  of  age  one  night  nursing  is  ex- 
pected. It  is  customary  to  put  the 
child  to  sleep  at  six,  as  you  do.  But  it  is 
also  usual  for  the  mother  to  take  it  up 
about  the  time  she  retires  and  nurse  it. 
By  this  means  one  nursing  is  gotten 
over  before  the  mother's  sleep  begins. 
When  the  child  is  near  six  months  of 
age  it  can  generally  be  taught  to  sleep 
from  this  go-to-bed  meal  until  early 
morning.  One  difficulty  commonly  met 
with  is  this:  The  supply  of  milk  is 
small,  and  the  child  really  has  not 
enough  at  one  suckling  to  carry  it 
through  the  night.  If,  therefore,  you 
meet  with  difficulty,  consult  your  physi- 
cian on  this  point,  for  by  the  time  the 
child  is  six  months  old  some  artificial 
food  is  very  often  needed  to  assist  the 
breast. 
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OCCUPATIONS 

A  Quiet  Occupation  for  the  Sick  Room. 

When  my  litle  one  was  threatened 
with  measles,  I  found  myself  called  up- 
on to  provide  amusement  forafive-year- 
okl  confined  to  the  house.  The  energy  of 
childhood  must  find  vent  legitimately 
or  otherwise,  and  my  advice  to  parents 
is:  Take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
thought,  if  need  be,  to  supply  ideas  for 
the  occupation  of  the  little  brains  and 
fingers.  It  is  time  well  spent,  and  saves 
infinite  future  trouble,  often  of  a  seri- 
ous nature. 

But  to  return  to  this  special  occasion. 
I  found,  stored  away,  a  dozen  balls  of 
wrapping  twine  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
which  I  had  once  picked  up  at  a  dry 
goods  sale.  Selecting  three  of  these — 
red,  white  and  blue — I  tied  the  ends  of 
three  lengths  (each  of  about  15  feet) 
together  and  pinned  them  to  the  end  of 
the  lounge  where  Flossie  sat  disconsolate 
from  a  lack  of  something  to  do.  Then 
I  showed  her  how  to  braid  the  three 
threads  into  a  single  strand.  It  took 
quite  a  while  to  finish  to  a  point  where 


AND  PASTIMES. 

the  last  ends  could  be  neatly  knotted. 

Three  times  this  process  was  gone 
through  with,  the  second  combination 
of  colors  being  purple,  yellow  and 
white,  and  the  third  orange,  black  and 
white.  Then  these  three  compound 
strings,  so  to  call  them,  were  made  one 
by  another  hour  of  braiding,  when 
the  completed  result  gave  to  the  de- 
lighted child  a  brilliantly  colored  pair 
of  reins  for  playing  horse.  Strong  they 
were,  and  a  treasure,  all  the  more  high- 
ly prized  for  the  labor  actually  deme 
by  the  small  owner  herself.  The  build- 
ing or  weaving  of  the  reins  passed 
many  pleasant  hours,  and  the  subse- 
quent use  of  them  filled  rainy  days 
galore. 

I  rehearse  these  facts  for  such  in- 
terest as  they  may  hold  for  other  pa- 
rents who  seek  to  cultivate  good  habits 
of  usefulness,  self-help,  patience  and 
perseverance,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  supply  the  material  for  the  exer- 
cise of  childhood's  ceaseless  vigor. 

W. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Children's  Ways. 

Those  mothers  who  have  found  Prof. 
James  Sully's  "Studies  of  Childhood" 
a  somewhat  too  learned  guide  in  their 
earliest  educational  work,  will  welcome 
the  appearance  of  his  "Children's 
Ways,"  which  consists  of  selections 
from  the  earlier  volume  and  is  unen- 
cumbered by  abstruse  discussions,  the 
style  and  language  being  throughout 
adapted  to  the  general  reader.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts, 


treating  of  children  at  play  and  chil- 
dren at  work.  In  the  following  ex- 
tracts we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  some- 
of  the  writer's  interesting  observations 
concerning  the  former  subject. 

Prof.  Sully  calls  attention  to  the- 
early  manifestation  of  the  child's  fancy,, 
which  is  often  bewilderingly  active 
when  the  small  person  seems  busily 
engaged  in  looking  at  things  and  mov- 
ing among  them. 

We  see  this  fanciful  "reading"  of; 
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things  when  a  child  calls  the  star  an 
"eye,"  presumably  because  of  its  bright- 
ness and  its  twinkling  movement,  or 
says  that  a  dripping  plant  is  "crying." 
This  transforming  touch  of  the 
magic  wand  of  young  fancy  has  some- 
thing of  crude  nature-poetry  in  it. 
This  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  what 
may  be  called  childish  metaphors,  by 
which  they  try  to  describe  what  is  new 
and  strange.  For  example,  a  little  boy 
of  nineteen  months,  looking  at  his 
mothers  spectacles,  said:  "Little  win- 
dows." Another  boy,  of  two  years  and 
five  months,  on  looking  at  the  ham- 
mers of  a  piano  which  his  mother  was 
playing,  called  out:  "There  is  owlegie" 
(diminutive  of  owl).  His  eye  had  in- 
stantly caught  the  similarity  between 
the  round  felt  disc  of  the  hammer 
divided  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the 
owl's  face  divided  by  its  beak.  In  like 
manner  another  little  boy  called  a 
small  oscillating  compass-needle  a 
"bird,"  probably  on  the  ground  of  its 
fluttering  movement.  Pretty  conceits 
are  often  resorted  to  in  this  effort  to  feel 
at  home  with  strange  objects,  as  when 
stars  were  described  by  one  child  as 
"cinders  from  God's  stove,"  and  but- 
terflies as  "pansies  flying." 

Only  when  observing  the  effect  of 
stories  told  to  children  can  we  get  a 
distinct  idea  of  how  powerfully  imag- 
ination is  at  work  within  them.  To 
watch  the  small  listener  in  its  low  chair, 
with  head  raised,  eyes  fixed,  and  hands 
clasped,  drinking  in  every  word  of  your 
story,  giving  sign  by  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  almost  overpowering  de- 
light which  fills  its  breast,  is  to  be  face 
to  face  with  what  is  a  mystery  to  most 
"grown-ups."  Perhaps  we  elders,  who 
are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  acquired 


all  the  knowledge,  and  to  forget  how 
much  we  have  lost,  will  never  under- 
stand the  spell  of  a  story  for  the  lively, 
impressionable  brain  of  a  child.  One 
thing,  however,  is  pretty  certain:  our 
words  have  a  way  of  calling  up  in  chil- 
dren's minds  very  vivid  and  very  real 
images  of  things,  images  quite  unlike 
those  which  are  called  up  in  the  minds 
of  most  older  people.  This  magic 
power  of  a  word  to  summon  the  corre- 
sponding image,  has  probably  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  a  child's  intense  way 
of  realizing  his  stories. 

The  passionate  interest  in  stories 
means  more  than  this,  however.  It 
means  that  the  little  brain  is  wondrous- 
ly  deft  at  disentangling  our  rather  hard 
language  and  reducing  the  underlying 
ideas  to  an  intelligible  simplicity.  A 
mother,  when  reading  a  poem  to  her 
boy  of  six,  ventured  to  remark:  'Tm 
afraid  you  can't  understand  it,  dear," 
for  which  she  got  rather  roughly 
snubbed  by  her  little  master  in  this 
fashion:  "Oh,  yes,  I  can  very  well,  if 
only  you  would  not  explain."  The 
"explaining"  is  resented  because  it  in- 
terrupts the  child's  own  secret  art  of 
"making  something"  out  of  our  words. 

As  the  demand  for  faithful  repeti- 
tion of  a  story  shows,  the  imaginative 
realization  continues  when  the  story  is 
no  longer  heard  or  read.  It  has  added 
to  the  child's  self-created  world  new 
territory,  in  which  he  may  wander  and 
live  blissful  moments.  This  permanent 
occupation  of  storyland  is  shown  in 
the  child's  impulse  to  bring  the  figures 
of  story-books  into  the  actual  surround- 
ings. It  is  shown,  too,  in  his  fond- 
ness for  introducing  them  into  his  play. 

To  this  lively  imaginative  reception 
of  what  is  told  him  the  child  is  apt 
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very  soon  to  join  his  own  free  inven- 
tions of  fairy  and  other  tales.  These 
at  first,  and  for  some  time,  have  in 
them  more  of  play  than  of  serious  art, 
and  so  can  be  touched  on  here  where 
we  are  dealing  with  the  play  of  young- 
fancy. 

We  see  the  beginning  of  such  fan- 
ciful invention  in  childish  "romanc- 
ing," which  is  often  started  by  the 
sight  of  some  real  object.  For  example, 
a  little  boy,  aged  three  and  a  half  years, 
seeing  a  tramp  limping  along  with  a 
bad  leg,  exclaimed:  "Look  at  that  poor, 
ole  man,  mamma;  he  has  dot  (got)  a 
bad  leg."  Then  romancing,  as  he  was 
now  wont  to  do:  "He  dot  on  a  very 
big  'orse,  and  he  fell  off  on  some  great 
big  stone,  and  he  hurt  his  poor  leg, 
and  he  had  to  get  a  big  stick.  We 
must  make  it  well."  Then,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause:  "Mamma,  go  and 
kiss  the  place  and  put  some  powdey 
(powder)  on  it  and  make  it  well  like 
you  do  to  I." 

The  impulse  to  act  a  part,  which 
is  the  very  life-breath  of  play,  meets  us 
in  a  crude  form  very  early.  Even  an 
infant  will,  if  there  is  a  cup  at  hand, 
seem  to  go  through  something  like  a 
pretense  at  drinking.  A  little  boy  of 
about  eighteen  months,  who  was  dig- 
ging in  the  garden,  began  suddenly  to 
play  at  having  a  bath.  He  got  into 
the  big  bucket  he  was  using  for  dig- 
ging, took  a  handful  of  earth  and 
dribbled  it  over  him,  saying,  "  'Ponge, 
'ponge,"  and  then  stepped  out  and 
asked  for  "Tow'l,  tow'l."  Another  boy 
less  than  two  would  spend  a  whole  wet 
afternoon  enjoying  his  make-believe 
"painting"  of  the  furniture  with  the 
dry  end  of  a  bit  of  rope. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 


ters in  Prof.  Sully's  volume  is  that 
dealing  with  the  "Mysteries  of  Doll- 
dom."  A  doll,  broadly  conceived,  is 
anything  which  a  child  carries  about 
and  makes  a  pet  of.  The  toy  horse, 
dog,  or  what  not  that  a  little  boy  nurses, 
feeds,  and  takes  to  bed  with  him  has 
much  of  the  dignity  of  a  true  doll. 
I!  m  adopting  conventional  distinc- 
tions, Prof.  Sully  confines  the  word  to 
those  tilings  which  are  more  or  less  en- 
dowed by  childish  fancy  with  human 
form  and  character.  He  notes  the  fact 
that  young  boys,  though  they  often 
prefer  india-rubber  horses  and  other 
animals,  not  infrequently  go  through  a 
stage  of  doll-love  also,  and  are  hardly 
less  devoted  than  girls. 

Very  tenderly,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
little  doll-lover  wont  to  use  her  pet, 
doing  her  best  to  keep  it  clean  and 
tidy,  feeding  it,  putting  it  to  bed,  amus- 
ing it,  for  example,  by  showing  it  her 
pictures,  tending  it  with  fidelity  during 
spells  of  sickness,  and  giving  it  the 
honors  of  a  funeral  when,  from  the  at- 
tack of  a  dog  set  on  by  an  unfeeling 
brother  or  other  cause,  it  comes  to 
"die." 

The  doll-interest  implies  a  deep, 
mysterious  sympathy.  Children  wish 
their  dolls  to  share  in  their  things,  to 
be  kissed  when  they  are  kissed,  and  so 
to  come  close  to  them  in  experience 
and  feeling.  Not  only  this,  buttheylook 
for  sympathy  from  their  doll-compan- 
ions, taking  to  them  all  their  childish 
troubles.  So  far  is  this  feeling  of  one- 
ness carried  in  some  cases  that  the  pas- 
sion for  dolls  has  actually  rendered 
some  children  indifferent  to  child-com- 
panions. 

However,  not  only  in  this  lavishing 
of  tenderness  and  of  sympathy  on  the 
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doll,  but  in  the  occasional  discharge  on 
it  of  a  fit  of  anger,  children  show  how 
near  it  comes  to  a  human  companion. 

Prof.  Sully  doubts  whether  any  of 
us  really  understand  the  child's  atti- 
tude towards  its  doll.  Although  ac- 
knowledging his  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall's  curious  researches  in 
the  treatment  of  dolls,  he  does  not 
think  that  American  investigators  have 
made  the  subject  clearer  than  it  was 
before.  Children,  of  course,  cannot 
explain  the  phenomena  of  their  own 
mind,  and  the  child's  faith  in  its  doll 
passes  away  early. 

That  many  children  have  a  genuine 
delusion  about  their  dolls  seems  evi- 
dent. That  is  to  say,  when  they  talk 
to  them  and  otherwise  treat  them  as 
human  they  imaginatively  realize  that 
they  can  understand  and  feel.  The 
force  of  the  illusion,  blotting  out  from 
the  child's  view  the  naked  reality  be- 
fore its  eyes,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  vividness  of  early  fancy.  Per- 
haps, too,  this  intensity  of  faith  comes 
in  part  of  the  strength  of  the  impulses 
which  commonly  sustain  the  doll-pas- 
sion. Of  these,  the  instinct  of  com- 
panionship, of  sympathy,  is  the  strong- 
est. A  lady  told  Prof.  Sully  that  she 
remembered  that  when  a  child  she  had 
a  passionate  longing  for  a  big,  big  doll, 
which  would  give  her  the  full  sweet- 
ness of  cuddling.  The  imitative  im- 
pulse, too,  prompting  the  child  to  car- 
ry out  on  the  doll  actions  similar  to 
those  carried  out  on  itself  by  mother 
and  nurse,  is  a  strong  support  of  the 
delusion.  A  doll  seems  to  be,  more 
than  anything  else,  something  to  be 
dressed.  Children's  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring one  doll  to  another,  because  it  can 
have  its  face  washed,  or  because  it  has 


real  hair  which  can  be  combed,  show 
how  the  impulse  to  carry  out  nursery 
operations  sustains  the  feeling  of  at- 
tachment. A  girl  had  dolls  of  the 
proper  sort,  yet  she  preferred  to  make 
one  out  of  a  little  wooden  stool  be- 
cause she  could  more  realistically  act 
out  with  this  odd  substitute  the  ex- 
perience of  taking  her  pet  out  for  a 
walk,  making  it  stand,  for  example, 
when  she  met  a  friend. 

What  Prof.  Sully  calls  "the  reality 
of  the  play-illusion"  is  illustrated  in 
the  keen  resentment  of  any  act  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  or  any  other  person 
which  seems  to  contradict  what  are 
to  the  child  the  facts  of  his  world.  A 
boy  of  two,  who  was  playing  one  morn- 
ing in  his  mother's  bed  at  drinking  up 
pussy's  milk  from  an  imaginary  saucer 
on  the  pillow,  said  a  little  crossly  to 
his  mother,  who  was  getting  into  bed 
after  fetching  his  toys:  "Don't  lie  on 
de  saucer,  mammy!"  The  pain  in- 
flicted on  the  little  player  by  such  a 
contradictory  action  is  sometimes  in- 
tense. A  little  girl  of  four  was  play- 
ing "shops"  with  her  younger  sister. 
"The  elder  one,"  writes  the  mother, 
"was  shopman  at  the  time  I  came  into 
her  room  and  kissed  her.  She  broke 
out  into  piteous  sobs;  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why.  At  last  she  sobbed  out: 
'Mother,  you  never  kiss  the  man  in  the 
shop.'  I  had  with  my  kiss  quite  spoilt 
her  illusion." 

But  there  is  still  another,  and  some 
will  think  a  more  conclusive  way  of 
satisfying  ourselves  of  the  reality  of 
the  play-illusion.  The  child  finds  him- 
self confronted  by  the  unbeliever  who 
questions  what  he  says  about  the  doll's 
crying  and  so  forth,  and  in  this  case  he 
will  often  stoutly  defend  his  creed. 
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"Discussions  with  skeptical  brothers," 
writes  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  "who  assert 
that  the  doll  is  nothing  but  wood,  rub- 
ber, wax,  etc.,  are  often  met  with  a  re- 
sentment as  keen  as  that  vented  upon 
missionaries  who  declare  that  idols  are 
but  stocks  and  stones."  It  is  the  same 
with  the  toy  horse.  "When,"  writes  a 
mother  of  her  boy,  "he  was  just  over 
two  years  old  L.  began  to  speak  of  a 
favorite  wooden  horse  (Dobbin)  as  if 
it  were  a  real  living  creature.  'No  tar- 
penter  (carpenter)  made  Dobbin,'  he 
would  say;  Tie  is  not  wooden  but  kin 
(skin)  and  bones  and  Dod  (God)  made 
him.'  If  anyone  said  'it'  in  speaking 
of  the  horse  his  wrath  was  instantly 
aroused,  and  he  would  shout  indig- 
nantly: 'It!  You  mut'ent  tay  it,  you 
mut  tay  he.' " 

Coming  to  the  serious  side  of  childish 
play,  Prof.  Sully  dwells  on  the  fondness 
of  so  many  children  for  the  gruesome. 
For  most  children,  one  suspects,  play 
would  become  a  tame  thing  were  there 
not  the  fearful  to  conjure  with.  The 
favorite  play-haunts,  the  dark  corners 


under  the  table,  behind  the  curtains, 
and  so  forth,  show  what  a  vital  element 
of  play  is  supplied  by  the  excitement 
of  the  state  of  half-dread.  It  is  in  the 
games  which  set  the  young  nerves  gent- 
ly shaking,  when  a  robber  has  to  be 
met  or  a  giant  attacked  in  his  cave, 
that  one  sees  best  how  terribly  earnest 
children's  play  may  become.  Even 
where  play  has  in  it  nothing  alarming 
it  is  apt  to  take  on  a  serious  aspect. 

Most  of  children's  play  is  imitative 
of  the  serious  actions  of  grown-up  folk. 
In  nursing  her  doll  the  little  girl  is 
taking  to  her  domestic  duties  in  the 
most  serious  of  moods;  similarly  when 
the  little  boy  assumes  the  responsibili- 
ties of  coachman  or  other  useful  func- 
tionary. The  imitative  impulse  of 
childhood  is  wont  in  these  cases  to  fol- 
low out  the  correct  and  prescribed  or- 
der with  punctilious  exactness.  The 
doll  must  be  dressed,  fed,  put  to  bed, 
and  so  forth,  with  the  regularity  that 
obtains  in  the  child's  own  life;  the 
coachman  must  hold  the  whip,  urge 
on  the  horses,  or  stop  them  in  the 
proper  orthodox  manner. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Summer  Undfrgarment. 

As  the  shops  are  already  full  of  sum- 
mer goods,  it  may  not  be  too  early  to 
tell  Babyhood  mothers  of  a  little  gar- 
ment which  I  designed  and  used  last 
summer  for  my  little  boy,  two  years 
old. 

Until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  I  be- 
lieve in  a  covering  of  woolen  for  the 
whole  body,  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
winter;  but  I  found  that  my  little  boy 
was  going  to  be  too  warm  with  the  thin- 
nest woolen  shirt  I  could  find,  with  a  cot- 
ton waist  worn  over  it.   So,  to  take  the 


place  of  the  two  garments,  from  a  thin, 
loosely  woven,  all  wool  flannel,  I  made 
a  waist  buttoned  all  the  way  down  the 
back,  long  enough  to  come  well  down 
over  the  abdomen,  with  a  slightly  low 
neck,  and  with  sleeves  reaching  to  just 
above  the  elbow.  At  suitable  places 
were  sewn  reinforcing  tapes,  with  but- 
tons, to  which  were  attached  the  gar- 
ters, drawers  and  flannel  skirt,  which, 
being  buttoned  on  at  the  waist-line, 
gave  an  extra  thickness  of  wool  over  the 
bowels.  Over  this  little  woolen  gar- 
ment was  worn  a  princess  skirt  of  thin 
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white  cambric  (which,  being  principal- 
ly "for  looks,"  was  dispensed  with  in 
very  hot  days),  and  the  cotton  dress. 
Thin  merino  stockings  were  worn,  or 
on  very  hot  days  short  silk  ones.  Of 
course  on  chilly  days  a  little  woolen 
house  sacque  or  a  thicker  dress  was 
necessary. 


I  found  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem— how  to  clothe  little  children 
properly  and  yet  comfortably  in  the 
summer  months — so  satisfactory  and 
productive  of  so  much  comfort  to  my 
child  that  I  wished  to  give  other  moth- 
ers the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

P.  M.  K. 


TRAINING  OF  THE  SIGHT. 


At  the  London  Society  of  Arts  Mr. 
Brudenell  Carter  recently  read  a  paper 
on  the  sight  of  children  in  schools,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  sight 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  power  or 
faculty  which  may  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  itself,  but  that  it  should  be  sys- 
tematically trained  by  the  aid  of  ap- 
propriate objects,  and  that  its  quality 
should  be  tested  from  time  to  time.  It 
has  long  been  found  necessary  in  the 
public  'services  and  in  some  railways  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  vision  which  must 
be  possessed  by  candidates  for  employ- 
ment, and  parents  and  educators  may 
well  avail  themselves  of  the  experience 
thus  gained. 

Mr.  Carter  maintained  that  the  habit 
of  seeing  as  much  as  possible,  of  earn- 
est visual  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
environment,  would  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
visual  function,  and  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  promoting  the  growth  of 
finer  fibers  in  the  retina,  by  the  aid  of 
which  smaller  images  could  be  appre- 
ciated.   ITe  gave  reasons  for  believing 


that  the  vision  of  town-bred  children 
is  less  acute  than  that  of  the  country- 
bred;  the  former  seeing  chiefly  large 
objects,  such  as  houses  and  omnibuses, 
under  large  visual  angles;  the  latter 
habitually  attending  to  smaller  or  more 
distant  objects,  and  using  the  eyes  un- 
der smaller  visual  angles.  The  general 
moral  of  the  discourse  was  that  all 
school  teachers  should  be  instructed 
to  test  the  vision  of  new  pupils,  and  to 
record  the  facts  in  a  register.  It  seems 
certain  that  there  are  positions  in  life 
in  which  the  power  to  see  acutely  might 
be  quite  as  valuable  as,  or  even  more 
valuable  than,  the  power  to  run  swiftly; 
and  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why 
the  recognition  which  is  daily  given  to 
the  latter  should  not  be  extended  also 
to  the  former. 

Travellers  have  told  marvellous 
stories  about  the  sight  of  many  savage 
tribes,  and  although  some  of  these 
stories  may  be  received  with  incred- 
ulity, while  others  are  explicable  by  the 
greater  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  countries  where  they  occurred,  yet 
there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for 
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doubting  that  the  visual  function,  like 
every  other,  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  judicious  exercise,  and  es- 
pecially by  such  exercise  as  is  afforded 
by  the  necessity  of  reliance  upon  its 
faintest  indications. 

Mr.  Carter's  suggestions  open  up  the 
whole  question  of  school  hygiene  in 
reference  to  the  eyes  of  children.  It 
certainly  seems  high  time  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  this  subject  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  custom.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  advance  in 
school  hygiene,  the  modern  methods  by 
which  children  are  compelled  to  use 
their  eves  incessantly,  at  close  range,  are 


fully  as  crude  as  were  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers at  a  time  when  eye-strain  and 
defective  sight  in  children  were  either 
not  recognized  or  not  taken  account  of 
in  school  work.  While,  nowadays,  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  arms  and  legs  are 
very  properly  being  developed  by  calis- 
tbenic  exercises,  no  provision  what- 
ever is  made  in  the  school  room  for 
the  care  of  the  eye,  surely  as  impor- 
tant an  organ  as  any  other.  The 
work  of  educating  children  is  still  car- 
ried on  on  the  assumption  that  the  eyes 
of  all  school  children  are  perfectly 
sound  and  require  no  rest.  Such 
thoughtlessness  must  give  way  to  more 
enlightened  methods. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— "Give  me  neith- 

wealth,"  says  the 
wise  man;  and  the  wish  is  granted,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  great  majority 
of  mankind.  Whatever  the  world's 
opinion  may  be,  influenced  by  discon- 
tent or  unsatisfied  ambition,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  of  us  are  "fairly  well 
off"  in  this  world's  goods — enough  so 
that  we  avoid  poverty  and  its  distress 
as  well  as  wealth  and  its  distress. 

Nevertheless,  most  people — I  am  ad- 
dressing parents  now — are  bound  to  hot 
city  pavements  and  stifling  air  during 
the  long  summer  months,  from  appar- 
ent inability  to  meet  the  wish,  every- 
where entertained,  that  they  might  flee 
with  the  babies  and  children  to  some 
cool  spot  on  the  seashore  or  in  the 
green  country,  at  the  approach  of  the 
annual  hot  wave  which  overwhelms  so 
many  bright  bits  of  humanity. 


A  recital  of  the  way  one  woman  did 
make  this  summer  escape  without  ex- 
pense (indeed  with  cash  profit),  and 
thereby  kept  herself  and  a  family  of 
children  in  fine  health,  may  interest 
other  women  of  the  necessary  energy 
to  attempt  and  executive  ability  to 
achieve  similar  benefit. 

I  will  allow  "Mrs.  Smith"  to  tell  the 
facts  in  her  own  words. 

"Well,  you  see,  we  live  in  Boston, 
and  my  husband  is  a  printer,  and  one 
day  he  brought  home  a  sample  of  print- 
ing for  me  to  look  at,  because  of  the 
many  pictures  of  sea  and  shore  which  it 
contained.  It  was  all  about  Casco  Bay, 
Portland,  Me.,  and  the  365  islands  in  it. 
Many  of  these  are  visited  every  slim- 
mer by  people  from  all  over  the  land, 
seeking  coolness,  sea  air  and  rest.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  stay  but  a  little  while, 
and  have  to  pay  well  for  accommoda- 
tions at  the  hotels.    They  cannot  rent 
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cottages  for  the  season  in  such  cases, 
yet  long  for  the  greater  freedom  of  cot- 
tage life  as  against  hotel  existence. 

In  a  few  days  an  idea  was  horn  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  above  facts, 
coupled  with  my  own  determination  to 
get  the  children  away  from  the  hot  city 
during  the  summer  months.  I  visited 
several  of  the  islands,  and  settled  upon 
one  which  had  not  been  rescued  (?) 
from  the  hand  of  Nature;  where  the 
fir  and  spruce  trees  were  thick  and  filled 
the  mild  sea  air  with  balsamic  odors; 
where  many  stops  of  the  bay  steamers 
made  connection  with  Portland  easy; 
and — where  land  was  cheap. 

"To  be  brief:  I  bought  a  house  lot 
or  piece  of  woods,  near  to  the  landing, 
yet  primeval,  and  wholly  delightful  as 
to  situation,  and  built  a  house  on  it. 
What!  without  money?  Almost.  The 
lot  was  100  feet  square,  and  cost  $200. 
1  negotiated  a  loan  (after  holding  a 
deed  for  this  land)  through  a  building 
association,  whereby  I  had  what  I  call 
a  "skeleton"  house  constructed.  Cov- 
ered in  by  white  pine  siding  only,  no 
plastering;  tile  chimney  ($5  was  its 
cost!)  set  on  spruce  tree  butts;  unpaint- 
ed  within,  a  good  single  coat  of  white 
paint  outside.  (I'll  paint  again  next 
year.) 

"The  house  is  but  15  feet  deep  (with 
a  generous  piazza  behind  that),  and  is 
45  feet  wide  along  the  front.  Peculiar 
shape?  Yes,  but  it  allows  a  division, 
practically,  into  three  15-feet-square 
houses.  I  occupy  one  of  these  and  rent 
the  other  two.  I  bought  the  furni- 
ture— simple  and  cheap  it  is — on  long 
time,  and  paid  for  it  before  my  first  sea- 
son was  closed. 

"In  each  house,  or  division,  there  is 
one  room  down-stairs  and  one  up-stairs, 


with  two  full  and  one  half  bedsteads 
(this  latter  for  emergencies  only)  in 
each  upper  chamber.  Tall  pine  and  fir 
trees  shade  the  house,  and  the  trback- 
yard"  is  a  beautiful  grove,  where  ham- 
mocks invite  to  the  bird-song  concerts. 
I  can  rent  all  my  space  twice  ever,  and 
am  thinking  seriously  of  extending  my 
"plant"  next  year.  Husband  comes 
down  on  the  night  boat  twice  a  week, 
taking  week  days  one  at  a  time,  instead 
of  in  a  "bunch"  vacation  as  formerly. 
The  children  live  on  the  water's  edge, 
go  barefooted  from  June  to  September, 
and  are  as  happy  and  healthy  as  God 
intended  children  should  be. 

"Yes,  I'm  "ahead"  in  the  financial 
end  of  it,  too,  although  I  failed  to  keep 
as  strict  account  as  I  shall  in  future. 

"1  wish  I  might  influence  other  wo- 
men to  leap  over  conventional  bounds 
and  revel  in  the  full  delights  of  sea- 
shore life  during  the  three  or  four 
months  (June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember) of  the  year,  which  are  usually 
spent  in  perspiration,  impatience  and 
wishing  for  winter.  Instead,  all  might 
build  up  body  and  brain,  and  prepare 
the  children  to  easily  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  indoor  confinement  inci- 
dent to  a  winter  in  th.3  North." — 

c.  s.  w. 


The  oid  Fashioned  — The  tendency  to 

Mother  versus       i_  u  • 

„ ~.      _,  .  hold  up  a  serious 

Modern  Enlighten-  1 

ment.  subject    to  public 

ridicule  is  never  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  in  the  treatment  of  educational 
matters,  yet  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  of  which  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  recently  gave  up  two 
columns  of  its  space  to  one  of  those 
flippant  sneers  at  the  "modern  moth- 
er" so  common  in   half-educated  cir- 
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cles.  The  article  is  worth  noticing  only 
from  its  source,  and  because  it  is  typ- 
ical of  its  kind. 

The  writer  not  unjustly  begins  by 
deploring  the  multitude  of  books  on 
the  training  of  children,  and  ridiculing 
the  vapid  "Mother's  Corner"  of  the 
weekly  paper.  She  might,  indeed,  have 
gone  further  and  included  in  her  con- 
demnation the  conscienceless  rubbish 
that  appears  in  so  many  journals  of 
greater  weight — the  religious  press  not 
excluded — as  "medical"'  (always  anony- 
mous) advice  to  mothers.  She,  how- 
ever, does  not  stop  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  quacks,  but  goes  on  to  oppose 
"science"  to  the  "maternal  instinct." 
Needless  to  say  that  in  this  encounter 
"science"  goes  to  the  wall,  and  that  the 
old-fashioned  mother  emerges  trium- 
phant from  the  fray.  Pitiful,  indeed, 
is  the  showing  the  modern  physician 
makes,  only  less  so  than  that  of  his  vic- 
tim, the  modern  mother,  or  of  her  vic- 
tim, the  modern  child.  Between  moth- 
er and  physician  the  plight  of  the  up- 
to-date  baby  is  as  follows: 

"The  baby,  amenable  to  discipline  until  the 
twentieth  month,  now  refuses  to  take  his 
afternoon  nap,  and  begs  not  to  be  put  to  bed 
at  night.  He  clings  to  the  top  of  his  crib- 
cage  by  his  hands  and  chin,  nearly  getting 
one  foot  over.  In  this  position  he  howls 
piteously,  constantly  reiterating,  'Mudder, 
pese  get  up!'  When  everything  else  fails, 
the  doctor  prescribes  a  weak  solution  of 
bromide,  quieting  and  harmless.  It  is  ad- 
ministered, and  after  a  long  period  of  anx- 
iety and  sleeplessness,  comes  a  restful  night; 
the  baby  sleeps  gently  until  morning.  The 
mother  goes  forth  cheered  and  reassured. 
She  alludes  to  the  fortunate  solution  of  her 
difficulty,  and  learns  from  a  neighbor  of 
the  head-shaking,  of-course-it's-none-of-my- 
business  kind,  that  she  has  known  of  several 
cases  of  promising  children  who  were  fairly 
ruined  by  bromide.  The  neighbor  does  not 
offer  to  sit  up  nights  with  the  baby." 

But  however  ready  the  obliging  fam- 
ily physician  may  be  with  his  "weak 


solution  of  bromide"  when  Baby  is  rest- 
less, he  is  thoroughly  perplexed  and 
perplexing  w  hen  the  question  of  feed- 
ing is  being  considered.  You  apply  to 
him  for  information  on  such  common- 
place subjects  as  oatmeal  or  milk,  and 
he,  whether  speaking  in  person  or 
through  his  book,  forthwith  bewilders 
you  as  follows: 

"'What  do  you  give  your  baby  to  eat?' 
is  the  question  that  the  modern  mother 
hears  ;^  soon  lls  -.he  has  1  aught  her  child  to 
oat  anything.  The  books  supply  the  answer. 
It  is  quite  simple.  For  example,  oatmeal  is 
digestible  and  nourishing.  Mrs.  A  regards 
it  as  too  heating  to  the  blood,  Mrs  B  is 
convinced  that  it  was  conducive  to  menin- 
gitis in  the  case  of  her  child.  The  family 
physician  at  one  time  recommends  it,  at 
another  is  inclined  to  disapprove  of  it — ac- 
cording to  the  intonation  of  the  voice  and 
the  form  of  the  question  when  it  is  put  to 
him.  The  foods  might  be  classified  according 
to  testimony,  printed  and  verbal,  under  the 
heads  Nourishing  and  Deadly,  the  heads  to 
be  interchangeable.  Milk  is  an  item  that  is 
subject  to  variations  enough  to  form  a  list 
by  itself.  What  would  our  grandmothers 
say  to  the  frequent  remark  of  the  trained 
nurse:  'I,  for  my  part,  prefer  bottle-babies'? 
If  it  was  impossible  in  their  time  to  nurse 
a  child,  milk  was  taken,  if  possible,  from  a 
new  milch  cow,  and  invariably  from  one  cow. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  chances  of  disease 
are  lessened  if  the  milk  be  mixed,  and  so 
the  new  milch  cow  has  gone  with  the  cradle. 
Mrs.  C  gives  her  child,  not  cream,  but  the 
'top  third'  of  the  milk.  Mrs.  D  has  tried, 
with  deplorable  effects,  fourteen  kinds  of 
prepared  foods,  when  somebody  advises  her 
to  try  plain  milk.  Sterilized  or  Pasteurized 
it  must  be,  say  the  books,  and  one  cannot 
but  wonder  how  mankind  has  so  long  re- 
sisted the  power  of  'pathogenic  germs.'  " 

Now,  if  there  were  no  other  fallacies 
in  what  is  presumably  intended  to  be  a 
description  of  the  average  household 
with  a  baby,  the  assumption  that  only 
the  modern  mother  is  beset  by  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors — good,  bad  and  in- 
different— is  enough  to  show  how  one- 
sided is  the  writer's  argument.  Does  she 
suppose  that  in  the  good  old  days  there 
were  no  wise  neighbors  and  relatives, 
no  doubting  physicians  and  inexperi- 
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enced  mothers?  Did  our  grand- 
mothers have  no  grandmothers  who 
spoke  to  them  of  the  good  old  days 
when  children  were  brought  up  success- 
fully in  the  old-fashioned  way?  And 
what  is  the  conclusion  she  comes  to  aft- 
er apparently  having  tried  and  weighed 
all  modern  scientific  methods  and 
found  them  all  equally  wanting? 

"A  baby  is  an  old-fashioned  being.  He  is 
a  helpless  little  creature,  appealing  to  ma- 
ternal protection  and  tenderness.  He  has 
no  intention  of  making  such  a  demand  on 
the  stores  of  hygiene  and  psychology.  All 
he  asks  is  a  little  common  sense,  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  and  once  in  a  while  to  be 
let  alone.  He  has  got  to  have  stomach 
trouble,  and  he  will  put  everything  into  his 
mouth,  from  a  safety  pin  to  a  bedpost.  But 
when  one  sees  t\\  0-3'ear-olds  on  the  curb- 
stones of  back  streets  munching  decayed 
watermelon  rinds,  and  notes  their  rosy 
cheeks,  one  suspects  that  whether  a  baby  has 
Jersey  or  Holstein  milk  is  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely vital.  Possibly  it  would  be  as  well 
if  his  mother  were  to  spend  less  time  weigh- 
ing his  food  and  more  time  trundling  him 
in  the  sunshine.  It  is  perhaps  essential 
to  his  welfare  that  she  should  replace  the 
expression  of  anxious  intelligence  with  which 
she  nows  bends  over  him  by  the  comfortable, 
wholesome  look  that  WQ3  worn  by  tne  old- 
fashioned  mother." 

The  fact  is,  this  wise  woman,  on  her 
own  showing,  ranges  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  quacks  whose  activity  she  ridi- 
cules. They  give  advice  ignorantly  and 
maliciously,  and  she,  with  much  greater 
knowledge  and  better  intentions,  does 
nearly  as  much  harm  by  undermining 
faith  in  those  who  really  know  and  who 
strive,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  best 
advice  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge.  The  subject  of  the  best 
training  of  children,  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  is  fortunately  not  all  given  over 
to  the  quacks  of  the  country  weekly  or 
the  wise  woman  of  the  Evening  Post. 
There  are,  all  over  the  country,  hun- 
dreds of  well-equipped  educators — men 
and  women  of  the  highest  type — and 


hundreds  of  highly-trained  physicians 
actuated  only  by  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings,  all  of 
whom  give  their  best  thoughts  and 
their  unselfish  endeavors  to  the  task  of 
enlightening  parents  as  to  their  highest 
duties.  Are  we  to  believe  that  what 
such  educators  teach  us  is  misleading; 
that  one  way  of  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters is  as  good  as  any  other?  Shall  we 
admit  that  nothing  permanent  has  been 
gained  by  patient  investigators  of  the 
germ  theory;  by  the  labors  of  all  those 
who  aim  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cure 
disease?  The  hygienic  authority  who 
considers  it  a  "vital"  question  whether 
a  baby  has  Jersey  or  Holstein  milk  ex- 
ists only  in  the  fertile  imagination  of 
the  writer  in  the  Evening  Post,  but  is 
even  she  willing  to  consider  the  "de- 
cayed watermelon  rind"  munched  by 
the  two-year-old  on  the  curbstone  and 
its  "rosy  cheek"  as  cause  and  ef- 
fect?—X. 


"I  have  a  terrible 

How  Children 

Lose  Confidence,    confession  to  make. 

My  boy  has  lost 
confidence  in  his  mother.  I  have  tried 
to  win  and  hold  him,  but  he  shrinks 
from  me,  and  doubts  my  word  when  I 
say,  'I  am  going  away  for  just  a  little 
while.' " 

The  lady  who  spoke  the  above  words 
was  one  of  those  sincere,  over-anxious, 
conscientious  mothers  who,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  do  all  for  the  child,  strain  them- 
selves into  an  unnatural  condition.  If 
we  look  around  us  we  find  many  little 
children  with  the  same  doubt  and 
skepticism  of  their  elders.  Whence  is 
this?  The  child  is  naturally  confident, 
and  trusts  them.  Its  heart  is  open  as 
a  book,  and  its  whole  being  is  fixed  in 
faith;  so  long  as  this  confidence  is  un- 
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violated,  it  manifests  harmony  and 
beauty,  like  a  flower.  But  there  comes  a 
day  of  much  work,  of  many  engage- 
ments, absorbed  in  which  the  good 
mother,  or  perhaps  an  older  sister,  pre- 
sumes too  much  upon  this  trust  and 
confidence.  The  trust  and  faith  of 
some  little  one  is  rudely  startled.  It 
may  be  that  discipline  is  administered 
without  apparent  law  or  logic,  and 
without  what  ought  to  be  its  insepar- 
able complement,  love.  Kepeatedly 
startled,  this  implicit  confidence  turns 
to  an  uncertain  feeling,  a  feeling  of 


insecurity.  I  have  one  child  in  mind 
who,  though  a  blow  has  never  been 
dealt  him,  dodges  his  head  and  slinks 
away  even  when  approached  in  friendli- 
ness. He  has  been  loved  and  petted, 
then  suddenly  silenced,  and  sent  to  bed 
at  the  caprice  of  his  well-meaning  but 
arbitrary  mother.  Here  is  a  child  that 
looks  up  at  us  with  wistful  eyes  which 
say,  "I  would  like  to  love  you,"  yet  as 
we  approach  she  shrinks  back.  She  is 
afraid  to  trust  her  best  promptings,  she 
has  lost  confidence  somewhere,  and  is 
trying  to  find  it.    Here  is  another — a 


Rosy = Cheeked  Baby,  f 


My  baby,  Walter  Allyn  Crane,  is  now  a  big  fellow  of  1 7 
months  and  a  fat,  solid  and  healthy  baby ;  he  is  a  very  pretty 
rosy-cheeked  fellow  and  always  in  good  humor  and  having 
a  good  time. 

Mellin's  Food  has  been  his  main  food  and  I  shall  continue 
feeding  it  to  him  during  the  hot  months  for  I  think  there  is 
nothing  better  for  him.  I  recommend  its  use  to  all  mothers, 
as  I  believe  it  has  saved  my  baby  and  made  him  what  he  is. 
Our  family  physician  recommended 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

under  the  plea  that  my  milk  was  not  nourishing,  so  I  began 
feeding  him  Mellin's  Food  from  his  birth  and  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  nicer  or  healthier  baby  than  he  has  been.  He  has 
most  of  his  teeth  already  and  he  has  not  been  even  so  much 
as  cross. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Crane, 

Hagaman,  111. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send, 
free  of  expense,  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 


DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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boy — who  accepts  our  attentions,  but 
there  is  a  furtive  look  which  says,  "It 
looks  all  right,  but  there  is  no  know- 
ing." Another  is  tantalizing,  change- 
able; now  affectionate,  again  so  distant 
that  he  seems  to  be  standing  apart  and 
judging  of  the  doubtful  state  of  affairs. 
Still  another  child  of  five  years  has  per- 
fect confidence  in  everything  mamma 
tells  him.  I  think  the  secret  lies  in 
never  promising  anything  you  are  not 
quite  sure  you  can  fulfill.  So  many 
mothers  try  to  bribe  a  child  by  telling 
it  they  will  bring  home  something, 
which  is  soon  forgotten  when  away 
from  the  crying,  teasing  child.  The 
child  is  disappointed,  and  soon  learns 
to  doubt  these  promises. 

Every  one  can  instance  just  such 
cases,  for  they  are  only  too  common. 
The  mother  of  such  a  child  is  quite 


likely  to  say,  "He  is  such  a  peculiar 
child,"  or  "It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how 
to  handle  him."  And  this  is  the  prob- 
lem: How  to  heal  the  breach  so  un- 
consciously made;  how  to  turn  back  the 
child  nature  into  its  accustomed  chan- 
nel of  confidence,  where,  if  undis- 
turbed, it  streams  on  in  one  steady  cur- 
rent of  affection.  Who  is  not  grieved 
to  find  a  child  turn  away  from  the  prof- 
fered favor?  As  Hawthorne  has  said  in 
his  "Scarlet  Letter,"  "There  is  nothing 
sweeter  than  these  marks  of  childish 
preference,  accorded  spontaneously  by 
a  spiritual  instinct;  for  they  seem  to 
imply  that  there  is  something  in  us 
truly  worthy  to  be  loved."  Who  has  not 
resorted  to  all  manner  of  allurements 
— yea,  bribes — in  order  to  secure  such 
preference? — R.  F. 
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SUMMER  PRECAUTIONS  IN  FEEDING. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


;ITH  the  approach  of  hot 
I  weather  comes  inevitably  to 
those  having  the  care  of 
children  a  certain  amount 


of  anxiety  regarding  the  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, or,  as  they  are  often  popularly 
named  in  a  group,  ''summer  com- 
plaint." The  subject  presents  nothing 
novel,  but  the  interest  in  it  must  be 
a  lively  one  until  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  a  good  deal  more  perfect  than  it  yet 
is.  Year  by  year  our  knowledge  does 
advance,  as  regards  the  causes  of  these 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  as  to  the  particular 
susceptibility  of  young  children,  and 
as  to  the  most  appropriate  methods  of 
prevention  and  cure. 

We  need  not  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article  discuss  the  different  types  of 
diarrhoea,  as  named  from  the  parts  of 
the  digestive  tract  affected.  We  may, 
however,  call  attention  to  two  general 
facts.  One  is  that  the  prevalence  of 
these  summer  diarrhoeas  is  depend- 
ent, to  a  remarkable  degree,  upon  the 
temperature.  Statistics  show  that  they 
appear  generally  in  June,  a  few  days 
after  the  weather  has  become  distinctly 
warm.  (Dr.  Siebert,  who  has  studied 
this  point  particularly,  gives  an  aver- 
age minimum  of  60  degrees  as  the  re- 


quisite temperature.)  As  the  heat  of 
July  comes  on,  the  prevalence  of,  and 
the  mortality  from,  the  disease  rapidly 
rise  to  a  maximum,  declining  in  August 
and  so  on,  until  by  the  time  the  Sep- 
tember heat  and  humidity  is  gone, 
the  disease  is  about  extinguished. 
The  other  noticeable  fact  is  that  the 
disease  is  one  of  infancy,  but  not 
of  the  earliest  infancy.  More  than 
half  of  the  cases  will  be  found  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18  months,  nearly 
three-quarters  between  six  months  and 
two  years;  those  before  six  months  and 
after  two  years  being  relatively  few. 
We  know,  further,  that  \cry  few  infants 
die  of  summer  diarrhoea  who  have 
been  exclusively  fed  from  the  breast. 

Now  we  recognize  quite  a  number  of 
causes  of  these  diarrhoeas,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
most  potent  cause  must  be  something 
which  has  a  relation  both  to  high  tem- 
perature and  artificial  feeding.  Heat 
is  debilitating  to  all  children,  but  es- 
pecially to  those  between  6  and  18 
months.  Bad  surroundings  and  indi- 
gestion, acute  or  chronic,  from  improp- 
er feeding,  are  active  factors,  but  here 
again  the  age  mentioned  has  no  such  re- 
markable susceptibility  as  to  make  the 
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known  difference  in  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
feeble  digestion  of  infancy  were  exposed 
to  some  especial  assault. 

This  especial  enemy  has  been  sought 
for  by  a  number  of  investigators,  and 
while  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  a  spe- 
cific organism  has  been  found  as  th-i 
cause  of  these  diarrhoeas,  yet  it  has  been 
rendered  practically  certain  that  these 
diseases  are  infectious  and  due  to  or- 
ganisms.   It  has  been  also  rendered 
nearly  as  certain  that  the  causative  or- 
ganisms usually  come  from  improper 
food,  especially  milk  which  has  not 
been  properly  cared  for  or  which  has 
been  too  long  kept  and  in  which,  as  an 
excellent  culture  fluid,  bacteria  have 
multiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  milk  can  be 
bought  which  is  free  from  bacteria. 
Indeed,  the  milk  first  taKen  from  the 
teats  contains  bacteria  which  have  en- 
tered from  without.    These  will  multi- 
ply to  some  degree  in  spite  of  care. 
But  it  is  true  that  in  what  is  known  to 
those  who  study  such  things  as  "clean 
milk"  the  number  is  relatively  small, 
although  it  seems  large.    When  we 
know  that  grocers'  milk  sold  in  cities 
often  contains  from  two  to  four  (or 
even  many  times  more)  millions  of  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  a  milk  which  has  but  ten 


thousand  per  cubic  centimeter  is  very 
clean  indeed. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these 
bacteria  are  all  disease-producing  ones. 
Probably  most  of  them  are  harmless. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  milk  so 
crowded  with  organisms  is  not  good 
food  and  may,  and  often  does,  cause 
sickness.    The  hot  weather  furnishes 
the  condition  most  favorable  to  the 
multiplication  of  these  bacteria,  hence 
their  abundance,  and  hence  the  preva- 
lence of  diarrhoeal  diseases  among  the 
infants  who  use  such  populous  milk  in 
hot  weather.    Every  housewife  knew 
that  boiling  milk  increased  its  keeping 
qualities  long  before  science  told  the 
reason  why.   We  know  now  that  steril- 
izing by  heat  kills  the  organisms  and 
prevents  their  further  multiplication, 
and  if  the  number  has  not  been  too 
great  the  milk  will  probably  be  ren- 
dered fit  for  food.    We  say  probably, 
because  sometimes  the  bacteria  may 
have  produced  poisons  (toxins)  which 
are  not  destroyed  by  heat  and  which 
survive  their  creators,  like  "the  evil  that 
men  do."   An  example  is  the  tyrotoxi- 
con,  discovered  by  Yaughan,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  hitherto  mysterious 
poisonings  by  ice  cream,  custard,  cheese 
and  what  not,  and  perhaps  of  the  ter- 
rible "cholera  infantum."    If  the  poi- 
son has  once  been  formed,  cooking  is 
too  late. 
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GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  CONCERN 
ING  THE  SALE  OF  ANTITOXIN. 


CCOKDING  to  the  latest 
supplement  to  Brockhaus's 
"  Konversations-Lexikon  " 
Germany  regulates  the  use 
of  antitoxin  in  the  following  manner: 
The  manufacturer  is  required  to  deliv- 
er to  a  duly  commissioned  Government 
official  a  vessel  containing  a  certain 
specified  quantity  of  the  serum.  From 
this  vessel,  after  it  has  heen  thoroughly 
shaken,  5  to  10  vials  are  taken  and  sent, 
properly  labeled,  to  the  central  station. 
The  vessel  itself  is  then  sealed  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  a  cool  and  dark 
place,  until  the  report  as  to  its  con- 
tents is  received.  If  the  report  is  fa- 
vorable the  vessel  is  again  opened  by 
the  Government  official,  under  whose 
direction  the  contents  are  thereupon 
transferred  to  small  bottles,  which  are 
carefully  sealed  and  labeled.  The  test- 
ing of  the  samples  in  the  central  station 
is  done  by  two  bacteriologists,  who  work 
independently  of  each  other.  In  case 
their  determinations  do  not  agree,  a 
fresh  examination  is  made  by  them. 


Their  report  certifies  to  the  efficacy  and 
innocuousness  of  the  serum.  The  so- 
lution is  considered  innocuous  if  it  is 
absolutely  clear  or  at  most  contains  but 
a  slight  sediment;  if  it  has  been  found 
free  of  germs;  and  if  the  admixture  of 
the  preserving  fluid  is  not  so  great  as 
to  endanger  health,  0.5  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  acid  or  cresol  being  considered 
the  proper  measure.  From  each  speci- 
men thus  submitted  and  labeled  with 
a  number  by  the  Government  officials, 
a  few  vials  are  retained  to  be  re-exam- 
ined at  intervals  of  two  months.  If 
the  potency  of  the  serum  is  found  to 
have  diminished  10  per  cent.,  or  other 
deleterious  changes  have  taken  place, 
the  bottles  containing  it  that  have  in 
the  meantime  been  placed  in  the  mar- 
ket are  withdrawn. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
rigor  of  these  regulations  with  the  lax- 
ity of  some  of  our  own  health  boards 
concerning  the  supervision  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  remedial 
agent  now  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  sjxtce  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

Obstinate  Flatulent  Colic.  old.    Since  that  time,  under  the  doctor's  ad- 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood:  vice,  I  have  tried  several  foods,  and  am  now 

My  little  girl,  now  thirteen  months  old,  giving  her  cow's  milk,  one-third  water,  but 

has  been  troubled  with  "wind  colic"  or  intes-  she  shows  no  improvement.   I  am  strong  and 

tinal  indigestion  ever  since  her  birth.    I  in  good  health  myself,  and  the  baby  is  also 

nursed  her  until  she  was  almost  ten  months  plump  and  hearty,  although  rather  nervous. 
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The  breast  milk  was  analyzed  several  times 
while  she  was  nursing,  and  was  found  to  be 
in  every  respect  a  proper  food.  I  was  very 
careful  of  my  diet  during  that  time.  Baby 
was  troubled  with  a  rupture  at  birth,  or  soon 
after,  but  after  careful  treatment  with  a 
button  and  bandage  this  seems  to  be  entire- 
ly well. 

She  seems  to  have  little  or  no  "stomach 
colic,"  but  is  never  free  for  any  length  of  time 
from  pain  caused  by  gas  in  her  bowels. 
Since  her  birth  she  has  never  had  a  day  or 
night  without  pain  of  this  kind,  and,  al- 
though she  is  at  some  times  much  worse  than 
at  others,  we  cannot  definitely  connect  her 
periods  of  improvement  or  relapse  with  any 
particular  diet  or  method  of  treatment. 
The  pain  attacks  her  much  more  frequently 
and  severely  at  night  than  in  the  daytime. 
I  feed  her  five  times  during  the  day,  giving 
her  from  five  to  eight  ounces  of  milk  and 
water.  She  eats  nothing  during  the  night, 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  half  past 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning.  After  being 
put  to  bed  she  sleeps  well  until  awakened  by 
pain,  when  I  will  soothe  her  to  sleep,  only 
to  have  her  awakened  again.  She  cries  and 
bends  forward  or  backward  in  her  pain,  but 
the  attacks  seem  to  last  only  a  minute  or 
two  at  a  time,  although  they  sometimes 
come  so  close  together  that  they  keep  her 
awake  for  two  or  three  hours.  If  by  her 
straining,  or  my  pressure  on  her  abdomen, 
she  is  able  to  expel  the  gas  from  her  bowels 
it  relieves  her  for  several  hours.  She  never 
goes  through  the  night  without  three  or  four 
sharp  attacks,  and  sometimes  will  be  awak- 
ened ten  or  fifteen  times  in  the  twelve  hours. 
Her  general  health  seems  otherwise  good. 
Although  she  is  occasionally  constipated,  and 
has  also  had  several  severe  attacks  of  diar- 
rhoea, she  usually  has  two  small  movements 
of  the  bowels  every  day. 

She  is  backward  in  learning  to  walk  or 
crawl,  and  has  but  four  teeth,  but  is  well 
formed  and  developed,  and  very  bright.  She 
has  had  the  best  medical  care  and  advice, 
and  we  have  called  in  three  different  doc- 
tors, one  of  them  a  homeopathist,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  able  to  help  her.  We  have 
been  told  that  she  will  outgrow  the  trouble 
in  time,  but  as  she  is  now  over  a  year  old, 


and  shows  no  signs  of  improvement,  the  out- 
look is  very  discouraging.  L.  B.  C. 

Your  description  seems  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  case  is  one  of  flatulent  colic. 
Our  suggestions  cannot  be  as  to  details, 
but  only  general.  Thus  the  constant 
flatulence  shows  an  imperfect  diges- 
tion, which  may  be  due  to  unsuitable 
food  or  to  weak  digestion  associated 
with  the  rather  tardy  development.  By 
this  time  each  cause  has  become  a  help- 
er of  the  other.  To  offer  specific  ad- 
vice from  a  distance  for  a  case  which 
troubles  good  physicians  on  the  spot 
would  be  very  injudicious.  Our  general 
advice  would  be  this:  Do  not  try  the 
three  different  physicians,  but  pick  out 
that  one  of  them  whom  you  think  on 
the  whole  most  satisfactory,  or  another 
one,  if  you  prefer,  who  can  give  time 
to  details.  Let  him  try  to  adjust  a 
dietary  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  to 
bring  the  digestion  up  to  its  work. 
Very  likely  it  will  be  found  that  a 
more  dilute  diet  will  be  better  digested. 


Drooping  Shoulders. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Would  you  advise  me  to  put  braces  on 
my  boy  of  four,  who  has  drooping  shoulders? 

(2.)  Is  there  any  better  method  of  getting 
him  to  stand  and  sit  erect?  He  is  not  a 
delicate  child,  but  tall  and  slender  for  his 
age.  M.  W.  R. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

(1.)  Unless  a  child  is  too  feeble  to 
hold  himself  up  we  do  not  think  any 
support  advisable.  If  a  child  stoops  be- 
cause of  nearsight,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  he  should  have  glasses.  The  or- 
dinary kind  of  stoop  in  childhood  is 
best  cured  by  plenty  of  active  play,  not 
too  violent,  but  enough  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders,  back,  chest, 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  trunk. 
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(2.)  Systematic  light  gymnastics,  the 
so-called  calisthenic  exercises,  are  use- 
ful. 

Quality  and  Quantity  in  Food;  The  Baby's 
Own  Standard  of  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
following  diet  for  my  fourteen-months-old 
baby : 

He  takes  four  meals  per  day  from  the  hot 
tie,  of  eight  ounces  each,  composed  of  1 
tablespoonful  cream,  4  tablespoonfuls  barley 
water,  1  teaspoonful  sugar;  the  rest  good, 
rich  Jersey  milk,  which  I  have  recently 
stopped  Pasteurizing.  His  meal  hours  are 
6  A.  M.,  9.30,  1.30  and  5.30;  between  meals 
he  has  a  teacup  of  beef  broth  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  boiled  rice.  As  he  is  obstinately 
constipated,  I  add  from  1  to  1A  teaspoonfuls 
of  milk  of  magnesia  to  each  bottle,  besides 
giving  the  juice  of  an  orange  every  morn- 
ing, thus  insuring  one  movement  per  day,  as 
soon  as  he  awakens.  He  weighs  a  few  ounces 
over  22  lbs.,  has  six  teeth,  and  seems  quite 
well,  though  he  is  what  might  be  called  a 
very  restless  child. 

He  takes  two  naps  of  about  one  hour 
each  during  the  day,  at  9.30  and  1.30,  and 
sleeps  quietly  from  about  8  P.  M.  until  7.30 
A.  M.,  but  during  the  evening  he  wakes  up 
every  few  minutes,  or  sometimes  lies  awake 
from  the  time  he  is  put  to  bed  with  his  bot- 
tle at  5.30  until  8. 

What  can  be  the  reason  for  this?  The 
room  is  darkened,  cool  enough  for  comfort, 
and  the  bed  coverings  are  light.  I  have  some- 
times used  suppositories  at  night,  thinking 
a  second  movement  might  insure  sounder 
sleep,  but  can  see  no  difference. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  eats  enough 
for  his  age,  but  he  refuses  to  drink  milk 
from  a  eup,  as  he  does  the  beef  broth,  and 
only  takes  the  bottle  when  ready  to  go  to 
sleep,  though  showing  signs  of  hunger  long 
before.  With  no  chewing  teeth,  rice  seems 
to  be  the  only  solid  food  to  give.  I  have 
tried  oatmeal,  but  thought  it  made  him  un- 
usually wakeful.  A.  B.  C. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  child  is  taking  per  diem  32 
ounces  of  the  milk  and  cream  mixture. 


Most  children  of  his  age  take  one-third 
to  one-half  more  in  bulk,  but  owing  to 
the  richness  of  your  mixture  he  is  get- 
ting in  solids  not  very  much  below  the 
average.  This  deficiency  is  in  a  way 
made  up  by  the  beef  broth  and  rice.  He 
probably  has  enough,  as  his  weight  is 
fair,  but  tbe  increase  would  better  be 
watched  carefully  from  time  to  time. 

The  cause  of  his  restlessness  in  the 
evening  is  not  made  clear  from  your 
account.  As  he  has  13  or  14  hours  of 
sleep  daily,  besides  the  naps  between 
5.30  and  8  P.  M.,  it  may  be  simply  that 
he  has  slept  all  he  can.  Such  wakeful- 
ness sometimes  means  too  much  or  too 
stimulating  food,  but  we  cannot  see 
that  it  is  so  with  him. 

The  Value  of  tbe  Pillow  in  Sleeping. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  inform  me  if  you  think  it  advis- 
able and  beneficial  to  have  an  infant  of  ten 
months  sleep  without  a  pillow,  or  the  head 
elevated  at  all.  I  have  always  heard  that 
a  child  becomes  more  straight  by  lying  on 
its  back  without  the  head  being  raised. 

T.  H.  L. 

Chicago,  III. 

It  is  really  of  no  great  importance, 
provided  the  pillow  is  flat  and  thin.  If 
a  child  were  to  lie  flat  upon  the  back 
it  would  be  better  to  have  no  pillow. 
If  upon  the  side,  as  adults  sleep,  a  thin 
pillow  would  be  better.  In  fact,  the  in- 
fant, after  it  is  able  to  move,  lies  in  a 
very  composite  way,  and  practically  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  slight  lift  to  the 
head,  just  to  save  the  neck  from  twist- 
ing, is  rather  the  more  comfortable. 

Overburdened  Limbs. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  twenty  months  old,  seems  to 
be  a  little  weak  around  the  ankles,  and 
when  he  is  walking  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  appears  as  if  it  were  bowed.    He  i«. 
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very  healthy  and  well  in  every  way,  and 
weighs  something  over  thirty  pounds.  The 
legs  are  not  bowed,  but  can  be  pressed  to- 
gether very  easily;  for  some  little  while  back 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pressing  them  to- 
gether when  dressing  him  for  bed  in  the 
evening,  and  it  appears  to  have  done  some 
good.  He  has  not  been  sick  one  day  since 
being  born. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  as 
to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances?  W. 

Davis,  Mass. 

It  is  not  clear  that  anything  is  really 
the  matter.  The  child  is  twenty 
months  old,  and  his  weight,  if  it  be 
nude  weight,  is  that  of  a  three-year-old 
child.  The  limbs  probably  are  a  lit- 
tle overburdened  at  present.  The  best 
thing,  we  believe,  will  be  to  gently 
manipulate  them  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  muscles,  and  to  try  to 
discourage  unnecessary  standing. 


Suitable  Summer  Undergarments. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  1  dress  my  baby  according  to  the  re- 
form system:  he  wears  a  silk  shirt,  an  Ar- 
nold's knit  band,  a  long-sleeved  flannel  skirt 
and  a  nainsook  dress.  Please  tell  me  just 
what  to  put  on  him  when  I  put  him  into 
short  clothes.  Will  the  silk  shirt  and  flannel 
skirt  with  cotton  waist  and  no  sleeves,  to- 
gether with  the  knit  band  and  dress,  be 
enough  for  warm  weather,  or  would  you  sug- 
gest the  Arnold's  knit  skirt  with  a  white 
skirt  and  not  the  flannel? 

(2.)  Please  also  tell  me  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  sleep  in  during  the  summer;  he  hag 
been  sleeping  in  the  same  quantity  of  clothes 
that  he  has  worn  during  the  day.   V.  F.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(1.)  The  former  plan  seems  better  to 
us. 

(2.)  The  napkin  and  a  long  night 
gown  of  thin  flannel. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SUMMER  RESIDENCE  IN  NEW 

ENGLAND. 


The  dominant  idea  at  the  present 
time,  says  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight,  in  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Magazine,  geems  to 
be  to  escape  the  intense  exhausting  heat 
of  the  cities  and  the  low  inland  coun- 
try, and  the  entire  New  England  coast 
and  the  best  parts  of  its  mountainous 
tracts  are  being  rapidly  pre-empted  as 
cooling-off  places  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  These  places  present  great 
differences  of  temperature,  moisture, 
wind,  and  other  climatic  conditions, 
and  people  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other for  various  reasons  irrespective  of 


this  fact.  Dr.  Knight  thinks  that  a  lit- 
tle good  advice  in  this  matter  would  be 
of  great  service  and  even  prevent  seri- 
ous consequences. 

The  seashore,  he  says,  is  by  no  means 
a  proper  summer  residence  for  all  peo- 
ple, and,  furthermore,  there  are  great 
differences  in  seashore  places.  In  Kew 
England  the  climatic  conditions  are 
typically  different  in  different  parts. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  country  places 
appropriate  for  summer  residence — 
namely,  places  comparatively  low  in  el- 
evation, but  far  enough  north  to  insure 
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cool  nights,  and  mountainous  places 
which,  according  to  their  elevation,  af- 
ford a  dry,  rarified  air,  very  free  from 
germs,  cooler  days,  and  often  very  cool 
nights. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  sea  places 
which  differ  greatly  one  from  another, 
and  they  are  indicated  in  very  different 
conditions  of  the  system.  The  coast 
climate  of  New  England  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  varying  exposure  to 
the  south  and  east  winds.  To  be  cool 
in  summer  on  the  New  England  coast, 
says  Dr.  Knight,  one  must  be  where  the 
south  wind  blows  directly  from  the  sea. 
As  the  general  direction  of  the  line  of 
the  east  coast  runs  nearly  northeast, 
the  whole  coast  would  have  the  south 
wind  from  the  water  if  it  were  not  for 
the  interference  of  the  two  capes,  Cape 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod.  North  of  Cape 
Ann,  as  far  as  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  coast  line  begins  to 
turn  decidedly  to  the  east,  and  north  of 
Cape  Cod,  especially  between  Cohasset 
and  Boston,  the  south  wind  comes  over 
land,  and  is  a  hot  wind;  whereas  along 
the  eastern  Maine  coast,  north  of  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  and  south  of 
Cape  Ann  toward  Boston,  on  what  is 
called  the  North  Shore  (i.  e.  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay),  including  Gloucester, 
Manchester,  Beverly,  Marblehead, 
Swampscott,  and  Nahant,  the  south 
wind  comes  from  the  sea.  As  you  ap- 
proach Boston  from  Lynn  the  effect  of 
the  cape  in  meeting  the  south  wind  is 
felt,  and  at  Boston  it  is  a  hot  wind.  On 
the  south  side  of  Cape  Cod  and  along 
the  southern  coast  of  New  England  till 
it  is  modified  by  Long  Island,  one  gets 
the  south  wind  directly  from  the  water. 
Everywhere  north  of  Cape  Cod  the 
coast  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  north- 


east winds,  which  may  be  very  cold  and 
raw.  The  shores  of  Buzzard's  Bay  are 
shielded  from  the  east  winds  by  Cape 
Cod,  and  Newport  and  New  London 
receive  the  northeast  wind  modified  by 
the  same.  The  temperature  of  this 
region  is  consequently  more  equable. 
While  the  Beverly  shore  and  the  south 
shore  of  Cape  Cod  have  the  common 
advantage  of  being  cooled  by  the  south 
wind  direct  from  the  sea,  they  differ 
much  in  other  respects.  The  air  of 
both  regions  is  moist,  of  course,  but 
that  of  the  Beverly  shore  is  much 
colder.  It  is  known,  says  the  author, 
how  different  the  effect  of  cold  and 
warm  moisture  is,  especially  in  affec- 
tions of  the  respiratory  and  nervous 
systems.  The  wind  south  of  Cape  Cod 
blows  quite  steadily  from  the  sea,  so 
steadily  and  strongly  as  to  be  physically 
disagreeable  to  some  people. 

There  are  also  the  island  resorts, 
where  the  quality  of  the  sea  air  is  ex- 
perienced more  constantly  and  the  tem- 
perature is  more  equable,  but  which 
differ  considerably,  one  from  another, 
in  average  temperature.  The  Isle  of 
Shoals  is  much  cooler  than  Block 
Island  or  Nantucket. 

There  is  often  an  opportunity,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Knight,  for  a  family  physi- 
cian to  be  of  great  service  in  indicating 
the  summer  residence  w'th  reference  to 
patients'  characteristics  as  a  family,  or 
with  special  reference  to  an  invalid  or 
convalescent  member.  Dr.  Knight 
states  that  his  object  in  dealing  with 
these  different  climatic  conditions  has 
been  simply  to  call  attention  to  their 
existence,  especially  those  along  the 
New  England  coast,  in  regard  to  which, 
he  says,  the  people,  and  often  their 
physicians,  seem  to  be  unusually  ig- 
norant. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Simple  Appliance  for  Rupture. 

It  may  be  that  some  mothers  have 
had  the  same  unpleasant  experience 
as  the  one  I  have  just  been  through 
with  my  ruptured  baby;  in  that  case 
they  may  profit  by  the  remedy  I  finally 
adopted,  which,  although  not  new,  is 
so  amazingly  simple  that  it  is  often 
overlooked  for  that  very  reason. 

My  small  child,  sad  to  say,  belonged, 
when  he  first  came  into  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  for  many  weary  weeks  after- 
ward, to  the  genus  "colicky."  The  re- 
sult was  what  the  doctor  called  an  "um- 
bilical rupture,"'  caused  by  the  shrieks 
which  the  pain  drew  from  the  infant. 
It  was  a  very  simple  thing,  very  simple 
indeed,  the  doctor  affirmed.  The 
navels  of  thousands  of  children  were 
ruptured.  But,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry, he  also  told  me  that  it  was  not  a 
thing  which  would  cure  itself;  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  protruding 
navel  pushed  back  in  its  proper  place. 

He  directed  me  to  make  a  wide  band 
of  canton  flannel,  in  the  middle  of 
which  I  should  make  a  round,  hard  pad, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  about  the  size  of  a 
half-dollar,  the  band  to  be  kept  always 
on  the  child's  body,  with  the  pad  press- 
ing over  the  navel.  I  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions implicitly;  but  they  were  given 
without  taking  into  account  the  queer, 
waistless  little  body  the  band  was  in- 
tended for.  Of  course  it  would  not 
stay  in  place.  I  tried  pinning  it  to  the 
baby's  clothes,  but  it  dragged  them 
down.  Then  I  went  to  a  maker  of  sur- 
gical appliances,  and  had  him  make  me 
a  regular  umbilical  band  to  order. 
Same  result.  The  tighter  I  made  the 
band  the  more  liable  it  was  to  slip;  the 


hard  pad  never  remaining  for  an  hour 
over  the  navel,  but  pressing  into  other 
parts  of  the  body,  where  I  feared  it 
would  do  injury  to  the  vital  organs. 

Then  I  decided  to  try  a  method 
which  I  had  until  then  eschewed  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  it  would  chafe  the 
baby's  skin.  I  took  off  a  slice  from  a 
cork,  wrapped  it  in  clean  linen,  placed 
it  on  the  navel  and  bound  it  down  with 
two  strips,  X-shaped,  of  what  is  called 
"rubber"  plaster.  The  result  was  ab- 
solutely satisfactory.  The  plaster  did 
not  adhere  so  closely  to  the  skin  as  the 
other  ordinary  kinds,  and  it  could  be 
removed  every  night  without  causing 
the  child  pain.  By  putting  fresh  strips 
on  daily,  each  time  on  a  different  spot, 
the  skin  was  entirely  prevented  from 
chafing,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
navel,  which  under  the  other  appliances 
had  been  protruding  more  and  more, 
was  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 

G. 

A  Home-Made  Sterilizer. 

When  I  came  to  weaning  the  baby  I 
determined,  after  careful  study,  to  put 
him  on  sterilized  milk,  but  at  once  the 
question  how  to  sterilize  confronted 
me.  My  neighbor  on  the  right  had  a 
patent  steam  sterilizer,  admirable,  but 
too  expensive  for  my  modest  purse. 
The  neighbor  on  the  left  put  her 
baby's  daily  allowance  into  a  two-quart 
jar  and  set  it  into  boiling  water  for  a 
half-hour.  At  the  end  of  the  time  she 
set  the  jar  away,  closely  covered,  and 
when  each  meal-time  arrived  she 
opened  the  jar  and  poured  off  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  milk.  This  seemed 
to  me  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  fre- 
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quent  openings,  each  giving  the  un- 
sterilized  air  access  to  the  milk,  and 
also  because  the  meals  must  needs  vary 
in  richness  to  what  appeared  to  me  an 
undesirable  degree. 

After  much  cogitation  I  evolved  my 
method,  which  I 'here  present.  Into 
each  of  five  wide-mouthed  pint  fruit- 
jars  I  poured  a  cupful  of  top-milk  and 
a  half-cup  of  water,  and  added  a  little 
sugar  and  salt.  From  some  nice  cotton 
batting  I  cut  squares  large  enough  to 
cover  my  jars,  and  tied  them  closely. 
Then  I  set  these  jars  on  the  stove  in  my 
kitchen  steamer  over  cold  water,  and 


put  a  close-fitting  cover  on  the  steamer. 
\\ Tien  the  water  came  to  a  boil  I  noted 
the  time,  and  let  the  milk  steam  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  set  it  away  in  a 
cool  place,  but  not  on  the  ice. 

When  Baby  was  hungry,  I  had  but  to 
warm  the  contents  of  a  jar,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime  water,  the 
milk  was  ready  for  use.  Milk  thus 
treated  tasted  and  appeared  exactly  like 
that  prepared  in  my  neighbor's  patent 
sterilizer;  it  had  the  same  keeping  qual- 
ities, and  my  little  lad  throve  on  it  all 
through  a  very  hot  summer. 

Sandusky,  0.  H.  B.  S. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SUMMER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


BY  JEAN  FLETCHER. 


■ 


HE  sultry  summer  months 
are  at  hand,  and  soon  our 
schools  will  be  closed,  and 
our  children  in  large  num- 
bers will  say  good-bye  to  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city  and  exchange  the 
limitations  of  a  town  lot  for  the  glor- 
ious freedom  of  field,  orchard  or  the 
seaside. 

We  all,  in  this  busy  age,  stand  great- 
ly in  need  of  an  annual  rest  from  the 
exactions  of  town  life;  in  some  quiet  re- 
treat where,  far  from  the  clang  of  trol- 
ley car  and  the  autocratic  ring  of  the 
telephone,  we  have  leisure  to  view  life 
in  the  abstract,  and  determine  what 
things  in  it  are  great  and  what  trifling. 


Important  as  this  rest  and  change  is 
for  grown  people,  for  children  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  healthy,  happy  child- 
life  that  a  portion  of  each  year  should 
be  spent  in  the  country  or  by  the  shores 
of  lake,  river,  or  ocean.  They,  no  less 
than  the  grown-ups,  have  their  worries 
and  their  trials.  School  is  just  the 
world  on  a  small  scale,  and  many  a 
delicate  child  is  just  as  burdened  with 
care,  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  to 
bear  it,  as  the  anxious  bread-winner  or 
the  weary  house-mother.  To  make 
the  children's  holiday  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  good,  we  should 
endeavor  to  live  with  them  as  simple  a 
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life  as  possible;  to  surround  them  with 
natural  conditions;  to  avoid  the  fash- 
ionable resort  where  artificiality  and 
excitement  hold  sway.  Since  competi- 
tive examinations  have  formed  such  a 
large  place  in  our  system  of  education, 
some  of  our  children,  with  highly  de- 
veloped nervous  systems  and  more  am- 
bition than  strength,  stand  in  great 
danger  of  having  their  physical  well- 
being  sacrificed  to  their  intellectual 
growth.  When  we  hear  of  boys  and 
girls  who  dream  of  unprepared  lessons, 
who  do  not  wish  to  eat,  and  seem  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  play,  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  they,  like  the  pupils 
in  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Blimber,  will  '"blow"  before  their 
time,  producing  "mental  green  peas  at 
Christmas,"  and  when  they  "begin  to 
have  whiskers  will  leave  off  having 
brains."  The  best  preventive  for  such 
a  state  of  things  is  open  air  and  country 
life;  like  the  lambs  and  colts,  they 
should  be  turned  out  to  pasture  and 
made  to  frisk  and  play,  sleep  and  eat, 
thereby  filling  the  storehouse  of 
strength  for  future  demands. 

The  summer  in  the  country  is  spoiled 
for  many  children  by  the  mother  who 
is  "so  particular,"  and  who  insists  that 
her  children  shall  be  always  attired  as 
for  "dress  parade,"  instead  of  in  the 
"undress  uniform"  which  should  be  the 
universal  rule  for  country  life.  Clad 
in  plain,  serviceable  garments,  fash- 
ioned with  the  object  of  allowing  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  for  the  rapid- 
ly developing  body,  with  feet  untram- 
melled by  shoe  or  stocking,  our  little 
ones  have  pleasures  and  opportunities 
for  growth  to  which  the  little  befrilled 
and  furbelowed  specimen  of  humanity 
is  an  utter  stranger.     Girls,  perhaps, 


even  more  than  boys,  need  this  free- 
dom, and  the  anxious  mother  need  not 
fear  that  her  daughter  will  be  one  whit 
less  womanly  or  beautiful  because  she 
has  scaled  fences,  and  vied  with  the 
boys  as  to  which  could  reach  the  top- 
most boughs  of  trees.  To  be  a  "tom- 
boy" in  early  life  is  the  best  training 
for  physical  beauty  later  on.  In  the 
evening  when,  in  anticipation  of 
'"father's  coming,"  she  is  dressed  in  her 
dainty  "town  clothes,"  her  distinctively 
womanly  beauty  will  stand  out  all  the 
stronger  after  the  romps  of  the  day. 

Another  advantage  of  country  life  of 
which  mothers  should  take  advantage 
is,  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  candy 
and  pastry-cook  stores,  children  are  lit- 
tle tempted  to  spend  their  money  and 
ruin  their  digestion  with  sweets.  This 
habit  of  present-day  children  is  a  most 
hurtful  one,  which  mothers  should  dis- 
courage by  every  means  in  their  power. 
If  children  are  in  robust  health  and 
are  well  nourished  by  good  plain  food, 
the  habit  is  soon  overcome  and  the 
craving  for  artificial  foods  gradually 
disappears. 

During  the  sojourn  of  a  few  months 
in  the  country  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  the  happy  pos- 
sessors of  a  few  pets.  It  is  hard  for 
even  the  most  indulgent  mothers  to  al- 
low many  pets  in  town,  but  in  the  coun- 
try they  cease  to  be  a  trial  and  are  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  their  pos- 
sessors. The  daily  work  of  caring  for 
the  wants  of  animals  is  calculated  to 
make  a  child  more  unselfish,  and  many 
lessons  of  faithfulness,  affection,  and 
willingness  to  serve  are  daily  learned 
from  companionship  with  these  friends 
of  a  lower  order  of  being.  The  love  of 
animals,  birds,  and  insects,  cultivated 
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in  a  child  leads  to  humanitarianisin 
and  kindly  benevolence  to  his  fellow- 
men  in  later  years.  The  hoy  who  is 
unwilling  to  see  any  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion suffer  will  hardly  grow  into  a  man 
who  can  witness  unmoved  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity. 

The  study  of  bird-life  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  one  for  children. 
Seated  in  the  woods  on  a  hot  summer 
morning,  much  can  be  learned  of 
the  habits  of  birds  and  their  vari- 
eties. The  children's  powers  of  obser- 
vation will  be  cultivated  as  they  learn 
to  distinguish  one  variety  from  another, 
and  the  lessons  of  patient  industry  and 
of  faithful  parenthood  will  not  fail  to 
impress  itself  on  their  young  minds. 
Perhaps,  too,  our  little  daughters,  when 
grown  to  woman's  estate,  will  hesitate 


to  decorate  their  bonnets  with  birds 
when  they  remember  the  little  feath- 
ered friends  of  their  childhood. 

The  old  system  of  education,  the  sys- 
tem of  negation,  is  passing  away,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  saner,  more  reason- 
able method  of  endeavoring  to  teach 
our  children  to  love  what  is  beautiful, 
as  the  surest  means  to  create  in  them 
a  distaste  for  all  that  is  unlovely  and 
not  of  good  report.  One  of  the  great- 
est safeguards  against  ignoble  pleasures 
is  a  true  and  deep  love  of  nature — an 
ability  to  receive  with  open  heart  her 
teaching  and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  with 
which  she  daily  and  hourly  delights 
those  whose  eyes  are  open  to  her 
glories. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


Flippancy  and  Its  Cure. 

Without  doubt  every  thoughtful  per- 
son has  had  the  consciousness  forced 
upon  him  that  this  is  an  age  of  pertness 
and  flippancy.  Who  has  not  at  some 
time  been  obliged  to  lose  much  that 
was  interesting  in  lecture  or  conversa- 
tion because  of  the  careless  whispers 
and  giggling  of  those  around,  and  even 
many  times  lost  the  uplifting  effect  of 
religious  service  on  account  of  would- 
be  smart,  flippant  comments  upon 
speaker  and  subject? 

In  many  homes  the  spirit  of  careless 
pertness  reigns  supreme.  No  greater 
gulf  can  be  imagined  than  that  which 


yawns  between  the  treatment  of  par- 
ents by  their  children  a  century  ago 
and  the  attitude  which  exists  to-day — 
between  the  "Eespected  Parent''  and 
'•'Honored  Sire"  of  olden  time  and  the 
irreverent  "Dad,"  "Governor,"  or,  worse 
yet,  "the  old  man"  of  the  present  youth- 
ful scion. 

While  the  attitude  of  olden  times  is 
admittedly  one  extreme,  it  is  to  be 
gravely  doubted  whether,  by  rushing 
to  the  other,  we  have  gained  in  any 
way.  This  lack  of  reverence  and  ven- 
eration is  primarily  the  source  of  much 
evil,  for  if  due  reverence  for  the  home, 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  rights  of  others 
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was  had,  many  of  the  crimes  now  of 
hourly  occurrence  would  be  swept  from 
our  midst;  and  if  the  body  were  duly 
reverenced — not  with  an  empty  conceit, 
but  with  a  right  estimate  and  true  ap- 
preciation of  its  highest  functions  and 
uses — the  sins  committed  against  it 
would  be  greatly  lessened. 

These  facts  thoroughly  realized,  then 
comes  the  thought,  Wherein  lies  the 
remedy?  Not  many  of  us  can  be  re- 
formers-at-large,  if  that  expression  be 
admissible.  To  not  many  are  given 
the  talents  and  opportunities  by  means 
of  which  they  may  go  out  into  the 
world  and  arouse  the  latent  nobility  of 
other  men  to 

"Rise  in  majesty  to  meet  their  own." 

It  is  manifestly  wise  that  this  is  so — 
for  great  reformers  proverbially  have 
but  meagre  time  and  strength  left  for 
their  own  households.  But  to  each  one 
to  whom  as  a  parent  has  been  given  the 
privilege  to  "help  God  fashion  an  im- 
mortal soul,"  there  comes  the  chance  of 
building  over  against  his  own  house — 
the  plan  by  which  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  so  successfully  rebuilt  by  the 
Israelites  of  olden  times,  and  which  will 
prove  no  less  successful  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  reverence  that  modern  flip- 
pancy has  in  so  great  a  measure  thrown 
down. 

Pertness  and  flippancy  are  results  of 
careless  or  improper  training,  rather 
than  inborn  qualities.  A  young  child 
at  first  looks  up  to  its  parents,  trusts 
them  implicitly;  to  the  parents  belongs 
the  blame  if  by  false  teaching  and  ex- 
ample they  make  it  impossible  for  their 
children  to  retain  this  honor  and  trust. 
A  gentle  yet  firm  dignity  and  absolute 
truthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 


combined  with  painstaking,  wise  teach- 
ing, will  make  reverence  of  the  "powers 
that  be"  easy  to  the  average  child. 
Saucy  answers,  though  from  tiny,  pout- 
ing lips  they  often  come  with  irresist- 
ible drollness,  should  nevertheless  be 
firmly  checked,  or  they  will  be  repeated 
and  the  bonds  of  habit  quickly  forged. 

A  positive  checking  of  all  repetition 
of  witty  stories  or  conundrums  pointed 
with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  upon 
subjects  which  should  be  sacred,  never 
allowing  undue  questioning  or  ridicul- 
ing of  things  not  fully  understood,  or 
associating  with  those  who  habitually 
do  these  things — all  have  an  unmeas- 
ured influence  upon  character  building. 
Cheerful,  instant  recognition  of  the 
child's  rights  and  privileges — an  order 
of  things  too  often  unknown  in  the 
household — will  do  much  toward  teach- 
ing a  proper  reverence  of  the  rights 
of  others.  But  back  of  all  this  lies  the 
greatest  force  of  all,  that  of  example. 
Too  often  we  try  to  have  our  words 
speak  louder  than  our  actions — a  course 
which  invariably  ends  in  failure  and  de- 
feat. Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  be 
before  we  can  successfully  do. 

To  be  all  that  in  our  most  earnest, 
thoughtful  moments  we  wish  our  chil- 
dren to  become,  to  possess  ourselves  of 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
we  desire  them  to  possess,  is  it  not  a 
laborious  as  well  as  inspiring  task?  A 
task  which,  faithfully  undertaken, 
would  exclude  all  smallness  of  mind, 
all  lowness  of  motive,  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  gossip,  and  self-seeking;  laborious 
indeed,  yet  most  surely  worth  striving 
for  and  certain  to  bring  rich  fruit. 

Della  E.  Higgins. 

Cincinnaivs,  JV.  Y. 
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Cultivate  the  Love  of  Nature. 

Each  season  has  its  store  of  strength, 
of  actual  nourishment,  for  each  and 
every  human  soul.  The  gifts  April 
and  May  hold  in  store  are  largely  hid- 
den away,  to  be  revealed  amply  in  the 
six  months  that  follow.  Therefore, 
give  the  children  the  spades,  hoes, 
rakes  and  garden  trowels  they  are  al- 
ways asking  for  in  the  early  spring- 
days,  and,  showing  them  how  to  use 
the  tools,  let  them  work  in  the  soft, 
moist  earth  to  their  full  bent,  each 
•child  having  its  own  garden  bed.  Then 
will  come  the  planting,  which  is  such 
a  mystery  to  the  child.  Explain  to  the 
ever-inquiring  mind  nature's  patient 
process  in  awakening  the  sonl  of  the 
seed  to  life,  which  is  now  buried  in  the 
dark,  moist  soil,  and  how  the  plant  and 
blossom  are  the  result  of  this  awaken- 
ing. Lead  the  child  to  see  how  it  can 
follow  the  patient  earth  mother  in 
many  ways  in  its  own  little  life.  Point 
out  to  it  how  careful  she  is  in  all  the 
marvellous  work  she  does  under  ground 
that  the  life  above  ground  may  be  beau- 
tiful to  behold. 

Tree  planting  is  most  instructive, 
and  each  child  should  help  to  plant  a 
tree  every  spring.  The  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  trees  it  has  planted,  and 
the  different  varieties,  will  prove  most 
profitable  to  the  young  and  expanding 
soul.  All  trees  are  beautiful,  but  some 
are  more  beautiful  than  others.  The 
enduring,  the  stately,  the  grand  vari- 
eties should  be  selected  for  planting 


about  the  home,  that  the  child  may  con- 
stantly live  under  their  ennobling  in- 
fluences. The  elm,  beech,  maple,  oak, 
chestnut,  European  larch,  magnolia  and 
live  oak  are  all  grand  and  beautiful 
trees  for  the  child  to  grow  up  with 
and  study  year  by  year.  The  wise  prun- 
ing of  these  should  be  taught,  and  in 
bringing  them  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion of  strength  and  beauty  it  will 
learn  something  of  value  in  bringing  its 
own  life  to  perfection.  The  elm  needs 
much  cutting,  while  all  the  other  vari- 
eties named  need  little. 

The  brave  little  flowers  that  push 
through  the  cold  ground  refresh  the 
soul  of  the  child.  The  study  of  birds 
at  this  season  is  good  also.  They  are 
as  busy  selecting  nesting  places  as  is 
the  human  family  in  any  thriving  com- 
munity. Study  nature  yourself  in  all 
her  wonderful  mysteries  with  the  young 
mind,  renewing  your  faith  in  her  power 
to  give  forth  spiritual  abundance  as 
well  as  material. 

Every  family  living-room  and  nurs- 
ery should  have  a  jar  of  plucked  twigs 
as  its  center  ornament.  Spring  twigs, 
such  as  lilac,  willow  or  cherry,  are  so 
surcharged  with  spring  sap  that  in 
spite  of  being  broken  from  the  parent 
stem,  they  break  into  leaf  and  bud. 
What  is  a  more  dainty  study  ot  nature 
than  the  unfolding  of  a  horse-chestnut 
twig,  bursting  its  gummy  brown  coat 
and  lifting  its  fingers  of  green  and 
white  leaf-buds  into  deeper  form  and 
color?  Z. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


The  Cost  of  the  First  Outfit. 

Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of  moth- 
ers think  they  must  dress  their  children 
fashionably,  and  that  so  many  little 
people  are  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival initiated  into  this  world  of  style? 

If  mothers  would  spend  less  time 
in  sewing  for  the  expected  small  visitor, 
and  more  in  outdoor  exercise,  both  baby 
and  mother  would  profit  by  the  change. 
The  cramped  positions  assumed  while 
sewing  must  be  injurious.  When  Baby 
arrives  he  will  look  just  as  lovely,  and 
be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable,  wear- 
ing garments  without  the  tucks,  ruffles 
and  embroidery  that  cost  ten  times 
their  value  in  a  drain  on  the  health  of 
both  wearer  and  maker. 

A  garment  made  of  fine  material, 
carefully  and  neatly  finished,  trimmed 
only  a  tiny  bit  at  neck  and  wrists,  will 
be  more  appropriate  to  its  rosebud 
wearer  than  one  that  is  a  mass  of  fanci- 
ful ornamentation.  A  healthy  baby 
is  so  attractive  in  its  purity  and  sweet- 
ness that  it  needs  no  adornments  to 
enhance  its  charms. 

Baby's  outfit  need  not  be  costly  nor 
troublesome  to  prepare.  Here  is  a  list 
of  his  wardrobe  that  covers  all  needs 
for  at  least  six  months.  Of  course, 
short  clothes  will  be  needed  before  the 
expiration  of  that  length  of  time: 

0  nightdresses. 

4  dresses. 

2  white  skirts. 


2  flannel  skirts  for  best. 

2  flannel  skirts  for  every  day. 

2  flannel  skirts  for  night  wear. 
18  diapers,  18  inches  wide. 

40  diapers,  20  inches  wide. 
4  pairs    woolen    stockings,    with    legs  6 
inches  long. 

3  bands,  Saxony  woven. 
3  skirts,  Saxony  woven. 

6  bands,  6  by  18  inches,  torn  from  all-wool 
flannel  and  left  just  as  torn,  as  they  are  oniy 
to  be  worn  until  the  umbilical  cord  is  healed. 

1  Canfield  sheet,  26  by  30. 

The  barrowcoats  or  pinning  blankets 
are  being  discarded  at  last,  which  is  a 
blessing,  as  they  are  unhealthy  things, 
to  say  the  least,  heating  the  limbs  to 
an  injurious  extent,  and  being  trouble- 
some to  adjust  as  well.  With  flannel 
skirts  and  the  stockings  coming  weli 
up  over  the  tiny  knees,  and  pinned  to 
the  diaper,  Baby  is  just  as  warm  as  can 
be,  and  the  little  legs  are  free  to  stretch 
and  kick  as  they  please. 

Thirty  inches  from  neck  to  hem  is- 
quite  long  enough  for  the  dresses  and 
28  for  the  flannel  skirts,  and  29  for  the 
white  ones,  from  the  shoulder  seam. 

These  skirts  should  be  made  with 
waists  and  three  tiny  buttons  at  the  back. 
Make  the  waists  medium  low-necked- 
five  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches 
wide;  then,  when  finished,  lay  a  box 
pleat  down  the  front  and  a  knife  pleat 
each  side  of  the  back  to  reduce  them  to' 
the  required  size.  These  pleats,  being 
let  out  as  the  child  grows,  will  render 
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the  same  waists  wearable  until  short 
clothes  are  made. 

The  Saxony  woven  bands  and  shirts 
should  be  of  the  finest,  softest  quality; 
generally  the  second  size  is  needed  un- 
less the  baby  is  a  very  small  one. 

Such  an  outfit  as  this  will  be  found 
an  ample  one  and  will  cost  somewhere 
near  $25.00,  according  to  prices  pre- 
vailing near  New  York  city,  as  per  fol- 


lowing list: 

Nightdresses,  G,  at  65e.    $3.90 

Dresses,  say    5.00 

White  skirts    2.00 

3J  yds.  flannel,  at  50c   1.75 

7  yds  flannel,  at  30c   >.\u 


2  pieces  sanitary  diaper.  18  inches  wide, 


at  60c   1.20 

5  pieces,  20  indies  wide,  at  65c   3.25 

Wool  to  knit  stockings   50 

Shirts,  3,  at  90c   2.70 

Bands,  3,  at  35c   1.05 

1  yd.  best  flannel  for  bands  75 

Canfield  sheet    1.00 


$25.20 

Of  course,  better  qualities  can  bo 
found,  but  the  prices  given  will  supply 
good,  serviceable  articles,  fine  and  soft. 

A  cloak  or  cap  is  a  matter  for  later 
selection.  Individual  taste  may  add  a 
cape  of  eiderdown  flannel,  lined  with 
silk,  with  cap  to  match,  and  other  arti- 
cles so  temptingly  displayed  in  the 
shops.  Uarda. 


CHILDREN'S  IDEALS. 


m 
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HE  confiding  trust  of  chil- 
dren in  their  parents  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  traits 
of  childhood.  When  the 
child  first  begins  to  reason,  his  father 
and  mother  appear  to  him  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  that  is  good  and  wise,  and 
sad  indeed  is  the  day  when  doubt  first 
supersedes  this  implicit  belief.  Happy 
the  family  where  children  can  long 
cherish  the  conviction  that  their  par- 
ents are  and  ever  will  be  their  ideals, 
to  be  imitated  and  followed  in  all 
things! 

As  children  grow  older  and  their  hor- 
izon expands,  they  unconsciously  adopt 
standards  by  which  they  judge  those 
who  surround  them.  Nothing  gives  us 
so  clear  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  child  as  its  preferences  for  his- 
torical and  literary  characters.  Ail 
children  are  hero-worshipers,  and 
what  the  home  circle  does  not  supply 


the  great  world  of  dreams  will  readily 
furnish,  until  contact  with  the  world  of 
reality  brings  the  first  rude  shock  that 
dispels  illusion  and  shatters  the  ideal 
which  in  so  many  cases  turns  out  to 
have  been  but  an  idol. 

The  school-room  affords  bitt  a  scant 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  children's  ideals,  yet  the  science 
of  child-study  has  even  in  this  respect 
successfully  invaded  the  public  school. 
The  attempt  has  recently  been  made,  by 
competent  investigators,  to  fathom  the 
preferences  of  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren of  various  ages  as  to  persons  and 
characters  drawn  from  the  circle  of 
their  immediate  acquaintances  or  from 
public  characters  of  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  from  literature  and  history. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  forty  children 
sent  in  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

"What  person  of  whom  you  have  ever 
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heard  or  read  would  you  most  like  to 
resemble?  Why?" 

These  answers  are  tabulated  and  com- 
mented upon  in  an  article  by  Estelle 
M.  Darrah,  in  the  May  number  of  Ap- 
pleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  which 
will  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood. 

Being  written  as  a  regular  compo- 
sition exercise,  these  answers  with  one 
exception  show  every  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. Out  of  the  total  number  only 
seven  children  fail  to  return  a  ready 
response,  and  their  hesitation  seems  due 
to  a  premature  development  of  fatalism. 
One  boy  wrote  that  it  would  do  him 
no  good  to  resemble  any  one,  and  a  girl 
thought  it  was  wrong  to  envy  any  one. 

We  pass  by  the  answers  of  older  pu- 
pils, and  shall  limit  ourselves  to  those 
of  children  of  ten  years  or  less.  In  the 
case  of  the  younger  children  the  ideal 
must  first  of  all  be  good,  and  to  the 
majority  this  goodness  must  manifest 
itself  in  some  form  directly  benefiting 
themselves.   Their  answers  are: 

"My  mamma,  because  she  is  so  good 
and  buys  me  clothes  and  shoes  and 
hats,"  "My  father,  because  he  is  kind 
and  gives  me  many  things,"  "My  aunt, 
because  she  is  so  kind  and  good.  Be- 
cause she  lets  me  wheel  the  baby." 
These  papers  show  the  original  mean- 
ing of  goodness.  Conversely,  whatever 
means  goodness  to  the  child  must  be 
a  characteristic  of  his  ideal. 

At  seven  years  of  age,  three  per  cent, 
of  the  children  appreciate  intellectual 
ability,  which  they  commonly  find 
among  their  acquaintances.  As  they 
grow  older  their  favorite  authors  or 
artists  are  prized,  though  quite  as  often 
for  their  goodness  as  for  their  accom- 


plishments, as  expressed  in  some  of  the 
following  papers: 

Girl  of  seven:  "Annie  Dervine,  be- 
cause she  kin  spell  some  words." 

Girl  of  eight:  "Olga,  Becas  she  is  a 
good  reder." 

Boy  of  nine:  "H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Because  he  knows  how  to  write  poems, 
and  knows  many  poems  and  he  is  called 
a  poet  and  I  would  like  to  be  called  a 
poet." 

Girl  of  nine:  "Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gins, because  she  is  so  famouse  and 
every  body  likes  to  read  her  books 
and  she  think  of  so  many  lovely  things, 
because  she  was  the  first  one  that  ever 
thought  of  having  a  kindergarden." 

Boy  of  ten:  "I  would  like  to  be  Wil- 
liam Shakespere  because  he  is  the  fa- 
mous poet  in  the  United  States." 

Girl  of  ten:  "I  would  most  like  to  re- 
semble Elsie  Dinsmore  of  whom  1  have 
read  in  the  'Elsie  Book,'  because  she 
is  pictured  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  in  this  world  to 
be.  She  is  pictured  as  a  true  Christian 
woman,  and  while  she  is  accomplished 
and  belongs  to  the  'upper  ten'  of  soci- 
ety, she  does  not  neglect  her  home  du- 
ties, and  does  not  look  down  on  those 
about  her.  She  spent  much  time  in 
charity." 

On  the  whole  Miss  Darrah  distin- 
guishes three  marked  types  of  children's 
ideals.  Those  of  the  youngest  children 
must  be  good  and  kind,  with  desirable 
possessions  and  marvellous  powers.  As 
the  children  grow  older,  the  last  two 
attributes  are  supplanted  by  courage, 
freedom,  wisdom,  and  truth;  altruism, 
patriotism,  and  the  ability  to  lead  be- 
ing demanded  by  the  oldest.  In  the 
case  of  the  girls,  however,  a  divorce 
is  evident  between  the  ideals  adopted 
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.and  the  line  of  life  best  suited  to  the 
interest  of  the  race.  The  girl  of  to- 
•day  demands  freedom,  strength,  inde- 
pendence, activity  and  recognition. 
Can  we  not  embody  them  in  the  per- 
son of  "brave  ladies,"  as  one  ten-year- 
old  girl  expresses  it?  Surely,  among 
the  "Pioneers  of  History,"  enough  wo- 
men have  played  a  part  brave,  strong, 
patriotic,  and  wise,  so  that  material 
exists  for  commemoration. 

This  study  proves,  says  Miss  Darrah, 
that  our  instruction  in  history  and  lit- 
erature is  emphasizing  goodness,  truth, 
wisdom,  bravery,  patriotism,  and  the 
ability  to  lead,  the  characteristics  we 
most  desire  in  our  children.  Ethical 


instruction,  then,  in  our  best  public 
schools,  is  anything  but  lifeless  and  im- 
potent, as  is  taken  for  granted  in  mucli 
of  the  popular  discussion.  Morality  is 
inculcated  by  the  most  effective  meth- 
od possible — most  effective  because 
best  adapted  to  the  child's  demand  for 
virtue  embodied  in  a  human  form. 
When  teachers  and  parents  shall  have  the 
wisdom  to  consciously  select  and  pre- 
sent to  children  those  ideals  into  which 
they  ought  to  grow,  endowed  with  those 
qualities  naturally  seized  upon  by  the 
developing  soul,  the  cause  of  moral 
education  will  be  immeasurably  fur- 
thered. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Vacation  Time  and  Its  Uses. 

"Vacation  time  is  coming  soon:'"* 
Magical  words,  which  even  to-day  for 
us  who  are  grown  up  still  have  the 
power  to  thrill.  What  alluring  vistas 
they  still  can  conjure  up!  If  we  would 
spare  the  time  to  but  close  our  eye? 
and  think  of  our  own  youth,  we  could 
still  feel  subtle  sympathy  for  pulses 
bounding  at  the  thought  of  three 
months  of  liberty,  liberty  to  play,  to 
romp  and  to  run  unrestrained,  liberty 
to  riot  with  all  youth's  fervor  in  God's 
free  sunshine  and  air. 

School  is  a  necessity,  and  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  love  it,  yet  to  any 
■one  who  has  ever  watched  the  colts 


playing  and  curveting  around  their 
mothers,  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
clumsy  antics  of  puppies  suddenly  set 
free  to  run  in  the  open,  or  the  never- 
ceasing  restlessness  and  activity  of  kit- 
tens, the  thought  must  present  itself 
that  unrestraint  for  the  children  also 
is  good,  as  they  are  young,  too,  and 
that  vacations  are  a  necessity  as  well. 
Yet  is  a  total  unrestraint  beneficial? 
That  question  was  long  ago  propounded 
and  long  since  settled.  Man's  restless 
I  M  ain  permits  it  not.  Some  directing, 
some  moulding,  some  compelling  stim- 
ulus must  be  given,  else  the  children 
will  gradually  slip  from  control  and  be- 
come the  wild,  irrational  little  savages 
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nature  intended,  perhaps;  but  we  rare- 
ly find  nature  and  the  limits  of  our 
modern  civilization  harmonious.  This 
much  all  will  grant.  Yet,  whether  it 
be  a  child  of  six  or  seven,  or  the  youth 
or  maiden  whose  college  degree  is  a 
question  of  only  a  year  or  so  more — 
home  folks  will  worry  more  or  less  as 
to  just  how  this  (to  the  subject)  uncon- 
scious guidance  can  be  effected. 

Psychologists  and  educators  who 
have  made  child-nature  and  needs  a 
study  have  agreed  as  to  the  answer. 
Some  know  it  merely  as  a  "fad,"  others 
dignify  it  with  the  term  "hobby" — 
primarily  it  simply  means  that  the 
child's  or  youth's  mind  must  hold  a 
special  interest  for  a  special  thing.  In- 
terest in  a  specialty  leads  him  first  to 
being  on  the  alert  to  recognize  every- 
thing in  connection  with  that  specialty. 
This  tends  to  arouse  observation,  the 
desire  for  collection,  and  above  all,  it 
keeps  little  fingers  employed. 

Once  started,  such  an  interest  soon 
becomes  absorbing,  hence  the  need  of 
judicious  direction.  Not  every  collec- 
tion is  better  than  no  collection  at  ail. 
An  interest  in  stamps,  coins,  or  scrap- 
pictures  may  be  useful  or  perfectly  bar- 
ren of  results.  Infinitely  healthier  is 
it  to  draw  the  children's  attention  to 
pebbles  and  rocks,  to  the  forms,  varia- 
tions, grainings  and  ores  in  their  com- 
position, and  if  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
latter,  let  them  ask  their  teachers,  who 
are  always  glad  to  see  such  tastes  devel- 
oped. This  observation  of  stones  has 
the  merit  of  being  untried  by  their  com- 
panions, and  also  helps  them  to  realize 
that  the  commonest  things  have  beauty 
if  we  only  know  how  to  find  them  out. 

These  things  need  not  litter  up  one's 
house.    A  shelf  or  a  drawer  can  be 


given  to  the  child  for  its  own,  or  if 
either  of  these  cannot  be  spared,  an  old- 
soap  box  with  a  couple  of  boards  nailed 
inside  for  partitions  will  answer  the- 
purpose.  The  child  will  not  need  to 
be  told  to  keep  it  clean.  A  little  ex- 
perience as  to  the  appearance  his  prized 
specimens  will  present  when  covered 
with  dust,  will  not  only  imbue  him  with 
instinctive,  defensive  cleanliness,  but 
also  with  a  true  spirit  of  order  andr 
later,  beauty  of  arrangement. 

Country  children  usually  know  the- 
trees  by  heart,  and  they  can  be  led 
to  collect  and  recognize  the  healthful 
and  medicinal  roots  with  which  the 
woods  abound.  If  city-bred  Tom  and 
Kate  could  be  induced  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  to  collect,  press,  mount, 
and  label  leaves  on  sheets  of  thin  paste- 
board or  bristol  board,  noting  the  many 
branches  of  each  family,  we  should  not 
then  find,  as  we  so  often  do  to-day, 
the  willowy  summer  girl  and  dapper 
youth  in  outing  flannels  utterly  ignor- 
ant as  to  whether  the  tree  which  has- 
become  their  favorite  haunt  be  oak  or 
sycamore.  Here,  too,  the  children  can 
acquire  much  information  as  to  the 
names  and  habits  of  trees  and  shrub* 
from  the  farmer  or  other  resident  of 
the  country. 

Perhaps  no  occupation  is  as  absorb- 
ing and  fascinating  for  young  people  as 
the  separation  of  wild  flowers  into  their 
parts,  and  their  subsequent  mounting 
in  artistic  shape.  Thus,  if  we  take  the 
violet  and  carefully  dismember  it, 
gently  pulling  off  the  sepals  first,  then 
each  delicate  petal,  we  leave  the  center 
exposed.  Each  part  can  be  pressed  and 
mounted  by  itself,  and  next  to  the  parts 
paste  the  perfect  flower.  This  appear.-; 
to  be  very  delicate  work,  but  it  can  be 
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done  by  childish  fingers  if  they  are  pa- 
tient. Children  soon  learn  to  love  this 
occupation,  and  none  are  too  young  to 
be  taught  how  the  little  sepals  form 
the  protecting  cup  or  calyx  that  shel- 
ters the  whole,  how  the  beautifully 
tinted  petals  make  the  flower  attractive 
to  butterfly  and  bird  and  man,  and  how 
the  fine  yellow  pollen-dust  falling  upon 
the  pistils  helps  to  form  the  egg. 
Whether  the  child  be  seven  or  seven- 
teen, all  this  is  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  colors  rarely  fade, 
and  if  the  flowers  are  tastefully  mount- 
ed, either  singly  or  in  harmonious 
groups,  the  child's  room  might  become 
a  lasting  study  of  flowers  of  all  kinds 
if  these  true  nature  pictures  could  be 
hung  or  pinned  upon  the  walls. 

But  there  are  rainy  days,  and,  more- 
over, young  people's  interests  run  along 
different  lines.  If  nature  study  fails, 
what  other  resources  can  we  find?  Chil- 
dren can  be  led  to  cut  pictures  out  of 
the  family  magazines  after  you  have 
finished  reading  them.  Buy  a  prettily 
bound  scrap-book  and  let  your  child 
paste  it  full  of  pictures  for  a  children's 
ward  in  some  hospital.  Or,  instead  of 
a  bought  book,  buy  a  little  cheap  cam- 
bric or  paper-muslin  and  sew  it  into  a 
book.  Use  two  or  three  brilliant  colors, 
sewed  together  so  that  each  leaf  is  a 
different  color.  Such  muslin  scrap- 
books  will  outlast  ten  paper  ones.  Use 
flour  paste  instead  of  mucilage.  If 
your  child  has  literary  ability,  nu  mat- 


ter how  little,  get  a  large  scrap-book 
about  fourteen  by  eighteen  inches.  Let 
him  paste  a  full-size  picture  on  one- 
page  and  on  the  opposite  page  let  him 
(or  her)  write  an  original  story  about 
the  picture,  or  if  he  has  talent  for  rhym- 
ing, a  descriptive  poem.  I  have  known 
children  of  eleven  years  who  have  fin- 
ished delightful  books  of  this  nature,, 
which  proved  a  very  godsend  to  the 
poor,  little  crippled  and  maimed  to 
whom  they  were  sent. 

When  it  comes  to  purely  '•finger" 
work,  a  girl  can  always  find  some  form 
of  embroidery,  fancy  or  drawn  work, 
which  will  appeal  to  her.  And  as  for 
the  boy  who  is  always  desirous  of  whit- 
tling, hammering,  being  "Jack-of-all- 
trades"  around  the  house,  let  him  once 
know  the  delights  of  scroll-work,  of 
taking  thin  sheets  of  pine  wood,  and 
with  the  simple  scroll  saw  fashioning 
most  dainty  as  well  as  practical  things,, 
such  as  picture  frames,  calendars,  ink- 
stands, thermometer  stands,  hanging 
cabinets,  corner  brackets,  etc. — and  we 
have  well  disposed  of  his  idle  hours. 

By  these  varied  means  latent  talents 
may  often  be  discovered.  But  if  not, 
we  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the 
little  extra  time  and  thought  it  has- 
cost  us,  to  have  the  children  occupied 
and  content  in  their  leisure  time,  and 
to  know  that  ideas  have  been  awak- 
ened which  can  only  lead  to  better  de- 
velopment of  character. 
New  York.       Grace  M.  Altman. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Children's  Questions. 

HE  questioning  mania,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Sully, 
generally  begins  to  be 
troublesome  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  There  are  still 
ignorant  nurses  and  impatient  mothers 
who  believe  that  children's  questioning 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  love 
to  plague  their  elders.  The  better  way, 
as  Prof.  Sully  justly  says,  is  to  consider 
whether  the  little  searchers  for  infor- 
mation are  not  made  to  suffer  by  hav- 
ing perfectly  serious  questions  rudely 
cast  back  on  their  hands.  They  flatter 
their  elders  by  attributing  superior 
knowledge  to  them,  and  good  manners 
require  that  their  questions  be  treated 
with  some  attention. 

"We  continue  our  extracts  from  Prof. 
Sully's  "Children's  Ways,"  that  store- 
house of  interesting  observations  con- 
cerning the  workings  of  the  child's 
mind. 

Questioning  may  take  various  direc- 
tions. A  good  deal  of  the  child's  cate- 
chising of  his  long-suffering  mother  is 
prompted  by  a  more  or  less  keen  desire 
for  fact.  The  typical  form  of  this  line 
of  questioning  is  "What?"  The  mo- 
tive here  is  commonly  the  wish  to  know 
something  which  will  connect  itself 
with  and  complete  a  bit  of  knowledge 
already  gained.  "How  old  is  Rover  ?"' 
"Where  was  Rover  born?"  "Who  was 
his  father?"  "What  is  that  dog's 
name?"  "What  sort  of  hair  had  you 
when  you  were  a  little  girl?"  This 
kind  of  questioning  may  spring  out  of 


pure  childish  curiosity,  or  out  of  some 
practical  need,  as  that  of  acting  out  a 
part  in  play. 

Although  the  eager  questioner  may 
sometimes  be  turned  aside  by  an  evasive 
answer  where  a  direct  reply  is  impos- 
sible or  difficult,  the  child's  "why"  is, 
as  a  rule,  only  fully  appeased  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  older  folks  call 
a  reason,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  cause 
which  originates  a  thing,  and  of  the 
purpose  which  it  serves.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  indeed,  that  this  questioning  curi- 
osity of  the  little  ones  is  largely  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  of  origins  or  mak- 
ings. What  hours  and  hours  do  they 
not  spend  in  wondering  how  the  peb- 
bles, the  stones,  the  birds,  the  babies 
are  made! 

The  inquiry  into  origin  starts  with 
the  amiable  presupposition  that  all 
things  have  been  produced  by  hand- 
craft after  the  manner  of  household 
possessions.  The  world  is  a  sort  of  big 
house  where  everything  has  been  made 
by  somebody,  or  at  least  fetched  from 
somewhere.  And  this  is  perhaps  natur- 
al enough,  for  of  the  things  whose  pro- 
duction the  child  sees  are  not  the  larger 
number  fashioned  by  human  hands? 
He  himself  makes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  things,  including  those  rents  in 
his  clothes,  messes  on  the  tablecloth, 
and  the  like,  which  he  gets  firmly  im- 
printed on  his  memory  by  the  authori- 
ties. And,  then,  he  is  wont  to  watch 
with  a  keen  interest  the  making  of 
things  by  others,  such  as  puddings, 
clothes,  houses,  hayricks.  To  ask,  then, 
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who  made  the  animals,  the  babies,  the 
wind,  the  clouds,  and  so  forth,  is  for 
him  merely  to  apply  the  type  of  causa- 
tion which  is  familiar  to  him. 

In  this  bold  sweep  of  inquiry  a  child 
is  apt  to  go  back  to  the  absolute  begin- 
nings of  things,  as  when  lie  asks, 
-Who  made  God?"  or,  "What  was  there 
before  God?"  The  idea  that  God  has 
always  been  seems  to  be  particularly 
perplexing  and  even  oppressive  to  a 
child's  mind. 

Sometimes  the  questioning  takes  on 
a  still  clearer  ring  of  metaphysics, 
startling  and  shocking  perhaps  the  pa- 
tient listener.  A  little  boy  of  three 
once  put  the  poser:  "If  I  had  gone  up- 
stairs, could  God  make  it  that  I 
hadn't?"  Or  as  another  boy  of  eight 
put  it  to  a  distinguished  biologist, 

"Mr.  ,  Mr.  — — ,  if  God  wanted  me 

to  be  good,  and  I  wouldn't  be  good,  who 
would  win?"  Needless  to  say  that  this 
young  philosopher  was  a  Britisher. 

With  many  children  confronted  with 
the  mysteries  of  God  and  the  devil  this 
questioning  often  reproduces  the  direc- 
tions of  theological  speculation.  Thus 
the  problem  of  the  necessity  of  evil  is 
clearly  recognizable  in  the  question 
once  put  by  an  American  boy  under 
eight  years  of  age  to  a  priest  who  vis- 
ited his  home:  ''Father,  why  don't  God 
kill  the  devil,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  more  wickedness  in  the  world?" 

Very  curious  are  the  directions  of  the 
first  thought  about  the  past  self.  The 
idea  of  what  we  call  personal  identity 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  reached  at 
first;  it  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  a 
child  found  it  easy  to  disassociate  his 
present  self  from  his  past,  to  deny  all 
kinship  with  it. 

The   child's  difficulty   of  conceiv- 


ing of  his  remote  past  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  trying  to  understand  the 
state  of  things  before  he  was  born.  The 
true  mystery  of  birth  for  the  child, 
the  mystery  which  fascinates  and  holds 
his  mind,  is  that  of  his  beginning  to  be. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  question  of  a 
little  boy:  "Where  was  1  a  hundred 
years  ago?  Where  was  I  before  I  was- 
born?"  It  remains  a  mystery  for  all 
of  us,  only  that  after  a  time  we  are  wont 
to  put  it  aside. 

Even  when  a  child  begins  to  take  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
Avas  not,  he  is  unable  to  think  of  abso- 
lute non-existence.  A  little  girl  of 
three  being  shown  a  photograph  of  her 
family  and  not  seeing  her  own  face  in 
the  group,  asked,  "Where  is  me?"  Be- 
ing duly  instructed  that  she  was  not 
here,  or  indeed  anywhere,  she  asked: 
"Was  I  killed?" 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  differences 
in  the  attitude  of  children's  minds 
towards  this  mystery,  "before  you  were 
born."  A  child  accustomed  to  be  made 
the  center  of  others'  interest  may  be 
struck  with  the  blank  in  the  common 
home  life  before  his  arrival.  A  little- 
girl  of  three,  on  being  told  by  hei 
mother  of  something  which  happened 
long  before  she  was  born,  asked  in 
amazement:  "And  what  did  you  do 
without  FL?  Did  you  cry  all  day  for 
her?" 

Sometimes  again,  in  the  more  meta- 
physical sort  of  child,  the  puzzle  relates 
to  the  past  existence  of  the  outer  world. 
We  have  all  been  perplexed  by  the 
thought  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and 
other  folk  existing  before  we  were,  and 
going  on  to  exist  after  we  cease  to  be  ; 
though  here  again  we  are  apt  to  "get 
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used"  to  the  puzzle.  Children  may  he 
deeply  impressed  with  this  apparent 
contradiction.  Jean  Ingelow,  in  the  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  her  child- 
hood, writes:  "I  went  through  a  world 
of  cogitation  as  to  whether  it  was  really 
true  that  anything  had  been  ana  lived 
before  I  was  there  to  see  it.'"'  A  little 
boy  of  five  who  was  rather  given  to 


saying  "clever'  things,  was  one  day 
asked  by  a  visitor,  who  thought  to  re- 
buke what  she  took  to  be  his  conceit: 
"Why,  M.,  how  ever  did  the  world  go 
round  before  you  came  into  it?"  M. 
at  once  replied:  "Why,  it  didn't  go 
round.  It  only  began  five  years  ago." 
This  child,  too,  ha<?  probably  felt  little 
Jean  Ingelow's  (hfnculty. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Are 

We  Degenerate? 


— In  the  April 
Babyhood,  in  Dr. 
Bond's  article  enti- 
tled "The  Era  of  the  Child,"  occurs  the 
following  statement:  "It  is  a  question 
whether  civilization  (or  at  least  its  most 
luxurious  and  refined  developments) 
has  added  much  to  Baby's  happiness. 
If  it  were  left  to  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  location 
in  a  family  of  primitive  simplicity." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "But  this  primi- 
tive era  has  faded  away  before  the  ad- 
vent of  culture  and  luxury,  and  lingers 
only  in  remote  country  districts  and 
among  the  very  poor." 

May  I  be  allowed  to  question  these 
statements?  The  "luxurious  develop- 
ments" of  civilization  are,  indeed,  in 
certain  exaggerated  cases,  a  grave  men- 
ace to  the  common  good,  and  when  this 
luxury  flaunts  itself  before  the  masses 
in  careless  abandon  the  result  can  be 
naught  but  deleterious  to  the  strength 
of  our  democracy.  Yet  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloom  into  which  the  calm 
contemplation  of  some  of  our  social 
evils,  due  to  just  this  luxury  and  dis- 
play, must  plunge  the  thinking  man, 


he  cannot  but  feel  that  the  baby  is  the 
least  sufferer.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  anyone  of  experience  in 
working  among  "the  very  poor"  or 
those  "in  remote  country  districts"  can 
possibly  hold  the  view  that  a  baby  is 
better  off  in  such  homes  than  in  the 
midst  of  even  the  most  extreme  "cul- 
ture and  luxury,"  for  we  are  consider- 
ing the  baby,  we  must  remember,  not 
the  adult. 

In  doing  some  little  work  among  the 
poor,  my  experience  is  that  the  intelli- 
gent mother  is  such  a  rarity  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  It  is  true 
that  these  women,  as  a  rule,  can  nurse 
their  babies — which,  after  all,  is  what 
I  believe  Dr.  Bond  has  in  mind,  since 
in  speaking  of  this  "degenerate  condi- 
tion" into  which  the  baby  of  to-day  has 
fallen,  he  goes  on  to  describe  various 
creations  of  the  physician  which  are 
substitutes  for  mother's  milk.  One  has 
only  to  do  a  little  regular  visiting 
among  these  mothers  to  find  such  an 
ignorance  of  sanitary  laws  and  of  hy- 
gienic principles  that  one  would  glad- 
ly see  exchanged  nursing  power  and  all 
for  the  degeneracv  of  culture  and  lux- 
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ury  and  a  good  clean  bottle  of  milk. 
In  a  somewhat  extended  observation  of 
life  among  the .  extremely  poor,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  have  met  but 
two  mothers  who  have  had  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  necessity,  for  example, 
of  the  ventilation  of  bedrooms  and  the 
airing  of  beds.  One  of  these  women 
was  a  Swede,  among  which  nationality 
I  have  found  a  predominance  of  intel- 
ligence in  housekeeping  and  child  care. 
The  other,  who  was  an  Irish  woman, 
had  lived  with  me  as  general  servant 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
had,  under  my  supervision,  taken  care 
•of  my  children.  Among  our  native 
Americans  I  have  not  found  the  women 
more  intelligent,  though  possibly  more 
.ambitious. 

Of  necessity  extreme  poverty  ex- 
cludes these  women  from  opportunities 
of  learning  which  come  to  us  without 
our  seeking.  They  have  little  time  or 
inclination  to  read;  they  cannot  attend 
lectures;  they  form  no  clubs,  and,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  get  from  one  another 
what  we  do  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
-of  life.  They  usually  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  an  over-heated  kitch- 
en; they  sleep  in  unaired  rooms  at 
night;  they  dress  their  Jbabies,  as  a 
rule,  far  too  warmly,  in  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  their  comfort;  they  almost  al- 
ways begin  to  feed  them  on  solid  foods 
too  soon  (one  good  woman  I  know, 
gave  her  baby  baked  beans  at  four 
months,  and  when  it  died  of  cholera 
infantum,  as  it  eventually  did,  she  said 
io  me,  "It's  appointed  time  had  come," 
not  for  a  moment  realizing  that  she  had 
made  the  appointment);  they  are  in- 
clined to  give  medicine,  often  large 
doses,  for  slight  ailments;  they  look 
askance  upon  regular,  careful  bathing 


as  on  a  par  in  danger  with  fresh  air. 
Though  they  are  able  to  nurse  their 
children,  they  frequently  do  this  with 
great  irregularity,  nursing  them  often 
at  night  to  keep  them  quiet.  They, 
themselves,  are  so  careless  about  their 
own  diet — this  often,  it  is  true,  because 
they  have  no  choice — that  the  baby  is 
made  ill  by  their  indiscretions.  In  fact, 
I  have  frequently  seen  the  babies  of 
some  of  my  women  gain  strength  im- 
mediately on  being  weaned,  and  that, 
too,  when  put  upon  what  we  should  not 
consider  a  nourishing  diet.  I  will  not 
weaken  my  statements  by  seeming  to 
overstate  them,  as  I  must  surely  do  if  I 
mention  all  the  sins  against  a  baby's 
health  and  comfort  that  I  have  seen 
perpetrated  in  these  homes.  More- 
over, one  has  only  to  try  to  ameliorate 
these  conditions,  and  infuse  a  little  in- 
telligence into  the  mothers,  to  find  how 
firmly  these  people  pin  their  faith  to 
their  own  mistaken  ideas. 

What  I  have  said  of  my  experience 
with  the  very  poor  applies  as  well  to 
those  persons  living  "in  the  remote 
country  districts,"  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  They  are  segregated,  apart,  it 
is  true,  from  the  culture  and  luxury  of 
civilization,  but  apart,  too,  from  the 
intelligence  of  a  live  community.  They 
cling  to  the  old  views  of  their  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers,  and 
though  they  may  not  be  held  back  by 
poverty  from  absorbing  the  intelligence 
of  their  time,  their  very  remoteness  is 
as  heavy  a  chain  to  restrain  their  de- 
velopment. I  lived  all  my  youth  in  a 
small  country  district,  and  one  of  the 
keenest  of  my  recollections  is  of  death 
— death  visiting  whole  families  of  chil- 
dren and  picking  out  here  and  there 
the  fragile  as  victims  of  scarlet  fever, 
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diphtheria  or  what  not.  A  very  com- 
mon remark  in  regard  to  the  mother  of 
a  young  bahy  was,  "She  ain't  a-goin' 
to  raise  him;  it  ain't  the  Lord's  will/' 
which  simply  meant  that  it  never  is  the 
Lord's  will  that  humanity  shall  break 
his  laws  with  impunity.  If  we  allow 
bad  drainage  in  our  homes,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer.  This  lesson  is  gradual- 
ly being  learned,  but  intelligence 
reaches  "the  remote  country  districts" 
but  slowly. 

I  fancy  we  should  all  choose,  baby 
or  adult,  were  we  allowed  to  settle  these 
matters,  more  culture  and  refinement 
than  we  find  in  these  rural  districts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  make  our 
temporary  summer  sojourns  in  such 
places,  we  carry  along  just  about  all  we 
can  of  luxury  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions as  we  find  them. 

I  never  saw  the  family  of  "primitive 
simplicity"  with  which  Dr.  Bond  is  evi- 
dently familiar,  and  must  not  doubt 
that  the  mother  of  such  a  family, 
"whose  sphere  was  the  home  and  whose 
recreation  prized  above  all  else  the 
world  afforded  was  attention  to  his  nu- 
merous wants,"  has  existed.  That  she 
does  not  now  exist,  though  I  am  not  so 
sure  but  what  she  has  some  pretty  good 
imitations,  I  rejoice.  I  have  heard 
many  a  description  of  family  life  as  it 
shordd  be  to  fulfill  conditions  of  Arca- 
dian simplicity.  Toward  such  imagin- 
ations I  never  have  been  attracted.  I 
feel  with  George  Eliot  that  "It  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  kept  a  little  too  much  in  the 
background,  that  mothers  have  a  self 
larger  than  their  maternity,"  and  I  fail 
even  to  see  any  other  self  recognized 
in  the  mother  as  she  is  usually  depicted 
in  these  simple  communities  of  the  fan- 
cy.    Probably   such   a   mother,  the 


mother  of  one  self,  would  regard  the- 
home  as  her  only  "sphere,"  and  atten- 
tion to  her  baby's  numerous  wants  her 
"recreation."  It  would  be  an  unper- 
turbed, cowlike  existence,  tnis  life  of 
simplicity,  and  one  would  perhaps  even 
welcome  a  baby's  attack  oi  colic  as,  in 
a  sort,  a  diversion. 

In  our  present  stage  of  civilization, 
even  with  the  drawbacks  of  over-lux- 
ury and  refinement,  we  are  not  attract- 
ed toward  this  picture  of  existence. 
Perhaps  we  look  upon  such  a  life  as  one 
of  stagnation,  because  we  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  added  recreations  in  a 
woman's  life  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
exactly  our  feeling.  Rather,  I  believe,, 
that,  just  as  few  men  would  wish  to 
return  to  a  life  of  primitive  simplicity, 
where  they  tilled  the  soil  for  an  exist- 
ence, so,  I  fancy,  women  would  shrink 
from  the  same  kind  of  life  which  would 
limit  their  sphere  sharply  to  the  four 
walls  of  the  home. — Progress. 


Mothers  Who 
Worry . 


—The  mother  who- 
worries  over  every 
trifle  is  like  a  con- 
tinual shadow  between  her  children  and 
happiness.  She  not  only  undermines- 
her  own  health,  but  sheds  an  influence 
around  her  growing  children  that  is  bad 
for  them,  mentally  and  physically. 
The  habit  of  worrying  is  infectious.  It 
may  become  a  seated  disease  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  long  before  he  is  old 
enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Any  honest  mother  will  confess  that 
she  has  worried  needlessly  many,  many 
times;  worse  than  that,  that  she  has 
given  voice  to  gloomy  forebodings,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  habit,  when  she  was 
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not  worrying  nearly  as  much  as  she 
seemed  to  be.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
worry  until  worry  becomes  a  pleasure 
to  be  indulged  in  as  recklessly  as  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  person  will  per- 
mit. Worry  is  often  used  as  a  sort  of 
safety  valve  to  pent-up  emotions,  but 
while  it  may  have  an  etl'eet  temporarily 
beneficial,  it  is  in  the  long  run  not  un- 
like the  morphine  habit.  A  great  deal 
is  finally  called  for,  without  producing 
the  pleasurable  sensation  that  the  small- 
er quantity  did  at  first. 

Unlike  the  morphine  habit,  worrv 


has  a  deleterious  effect  on  all  who  are 
associated  with  the  party  indulging  in 
it.  This  effect  is  hardest  on  young  chil- 
dren, for  they  cannot  use  reasoning 
power  as  an  antidote.  They  do  not 
know  that  mamma  worries  because  she 
is  the  victim  of  a  habit;  they  believe  she 
has  grounds  for  all  her  forebodings, 
and  their  little  hearts  are  wrung  with 
the  fear  that  something  dreadful  is 
surely  going  to  happen  before  long. 
Will  anyone  say  that  this  is  a  healthful 
condition ?  Bui  if  it  were  the  only 
trouble   there  would  be  less  need  of 


I  Have  Used 


Mellin's  Infant  Food  for  13  years,  give  it  in  all  cases  of 
summer  diseases  of  children  and  to  all  bottle-fed  children. 
I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  Mellin's  Food  than 
any  food  or  medicine  I  ever  gave  for  any  trouble,  therefore 
have  taken  more  delight  in  prescribing  it. 
1  have  not  only  saved  the  life  of  my  own  children  but  know  I  have 
saved  the  lives  of  several  others.  I  have  a  delightfully  stout,  healthy  little 
girl  of  four  years  of  age  who  was  not  only  raised,  but  kept  fat  on  Mellin's 
Food,  and  she  owes  her  life  to  it.  She  would  not  give  up  her  "  milk  a 
bottle  "  till  she  was  over  three  years  old,  and  was  not  sick  a  day  while  she 
was  using  it.  Dr  }  H  lampton,  Springfield,  Ky. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  food  which  supplies  the  infant 
with  the  elements  necessary  for  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  gives  increased  vitality  and  strength  and  allows 
the  child  to  develop  naturally. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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warning,  for  the  development  of  the 
child's  reasoning  powers  would  soon 
teach  him  that  there  was  really  no  cause 
for  anxiety;  it  is  the  effect  of  constant 
association  during  the  formative  period 
of  a  child's  life  which  is  most  to  be 
dreaded.  Let  a  grown  person  of  never 
so  sunny  a  disposition  live  one  year  in 
a  house  where  all  the  family  are  given 
to  worrying,  and  watch  its  effect  on  her- 
self. She  probably  would  not  realize  its 
influence  until  she  had  gone  back  to 
her  friends  and  heard  them  comment 
on  the  change  time  had  wrought  upon 
her  sunny  disposition,  but  even  after  so 
short  a  time  she  might  find  it  impos- 
sible to  go  back  to  her  old  belief  that 
everything  happens  for  the  best  in  the. 
long  run. 


Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  rememher 
that  worrying  will  not  help  us  in  any- 
way, and  that  it  is  sure  to  magnify 
our  troubles.  Let  us  try  to  look  always 
on  the  bright  side,  because  it  is  the  best 
side.  Half  the  difficulties  that  seem 
quite  unbearable  when  we  fret  about 
them  would  disappear  likp  mist  in  the 
sunshine  if  we  were  to  laugh  at  them. 
This  is  the  lesson  that  we  should  teach 
our  children,  but  we  cannot  do  it  by 
precept.  It  must  be  by  example.  Nor 
can  we  expect  good  effects  unless  we 
are  uniformly  cheerful,  for  one  hour  of 
worry  will  undo  the  good  work  of  two 
hours  of  sunshine,  because  it  makes  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  child's 
mind. — .1/. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  CLEAN  MILK. 

BY  LEBOY   M.   YALE,   H  D. ,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BE  tendency  of  late  among 
those  physicians  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the 
proper  care  of  children  is 


to  put  more  and  more  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  "clean  milk."  That  is 
to  say,  while  they  recognize  all  the  im- 
portance of  sterilized  milk  to  kill  pois- 
ons which  may  be  in  the  liquid  and  of 
modifying  it  to  adjust  it  to  the  digest- 
ive abilities  of  each  infant,  they  also 
recognize,  as  probably  most  important 
of  all,  the  necessity  of  beginning  with 
milk  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  un- 
contaminated. 

Tt  is  not  proposed  now  to  discuss  at 
all  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether 
sterilization  in  any  way  impairs  the  di- 
gestibility or  nutritive  value  of  milk. 
But  we  may  assume  that  all  will  agree 
that  a  milk  which  is  clean  enough  to 
need  no  sterilization  is  a  very  desirable 
thing. 

Now,  clean  milk  does  not  mean  any 
milk  which  comes  to  hand  in  a  bottle 
visibly  clean.  It  means  a  milk  which 
is,  as  before  explained,  reasonably  free 
from  organisms.  And  the  reason  why 
this  article  is  written  is  because  the 
writer  believes  that  it  is  through  the 
exertions  and  the  insistance  of  those 
who  consume  milk  that  milk  of  proper 


quality  will  be  furnished.  As  the  evil 
effect  of  contaminated  or  poor  milk 
is  most  evident  in  infancy,  so  the 
mothers  are  those  most  likely  to  help 
the  physicians  to  procure  a  better  qual- 
ity. It  will  be  helpful  to  briefly  point 
out  the  common  sources  of  contamina- 
tion and  to  mention  some  of  the  best 
practical  ways  by  which  they  have  been 
guarded  against. 

The  sources  of  contamination  are: 
the  cow,  which  may  not  be  free  from 
disease;  the  stable,  which  may  be  filthy; 
the  fodder,  which  usually  is  so  stored 
that  its  dust  constantly  falls  into  the 
milk;  filth  too  often  allowed  to  col- 
lect upon  the  cow  and  to  fall  into  the 
milking-pail.  Besides,  the  hands  and 
the  clothing  of  the  milker  are  often  dir- 
ty; the  milk-pails  may  be  only  clean  to 
the  naked  eye,  often  not  that,  and  may 
be  actually  infected  with  the  poisons  of 
contagious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  And  at 
every  moment  and  in  every  manipula- 
tion some  new  source  of  contamination 
presents  itself.  The  marvel  is,  not  that 
milk  is  often  contaminated,  but  that 
it  is  so  good  as  it  generally  is. 

Of  recent  years  many  dairies  have 
endeavored, and  successfully, to  produce 
a  cleaner  qiiality  of  milk.    The  bot- 
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tling  of  milk  was  the  outcome  of  such 
attempts.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  prevent  careless  or  unscrupulous 
dairymen  from  bottling  milk  which  is 
not  clean.  Very  recently  the  cleanli- 
ness has  become  scientific  and,  in  some 
degree,  imitates  the  cleanliness  of  mod- 
ern surgical  procedures.  The  details 
by  which  cleanliness  is  insured  are  not 
just  the  same  in  all  the  best  dairies, 
but  the  essentials  are  the  same  in  all. 
These  we  may  briefly  summarize. 

The  cattle  are  chosen  with  the  great- 
est care  to  exclude  an}'  disease;  in  some 
dairies  the  tuberculin  test  is  used  on  all 
cows  before  admission.  They  are  quar- 
antined. No  cow  which  is  sick  or  dis- 
ordered is  allowed  with  the  rest.  The 
greatest  care  is  exercised  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  stables  many  times  a  day. 
No  hay  or  other  food  is  kept  in  the 
cow  stables.  The  cows  are  groomed  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  the  belly  and  bag 
are  clearjsed  before  milking.  The  feed- 
ing is  managed  with  careful  attention 
to  the  composition  of  the  food  and  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  various  in- 
gredients. Pure  water  is  secured  and 
the  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  get  at 
dirty  water.  The  workmen  wear 
suits  of  white  overalls  and  caps,  daily 
changed.  The  hands  of  the  milkers 
are  thoroughly  washed  and  their  nails 
cleaned  before  milking  and  frequently 
during  the  milking.  The  milk-pails 
are  especially  constructed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent dirt  from  falling  into  the  milk, 
and  they  are  sterilized  before  using. 
The  milk  is  handled  with  detailed  care, 
strained,  aerated,  cooled  with  sterile  ap- 
pliances and  put  into  sterilized  bottles 
and  carefully  closed.  No  person  who 
is  ill  or  who  comes  from  a  house  in  which 
there  is  a  contagious  sickness  is  al- 


lowed to  come  to  the  stable  or  dairy. 
No  milk  is  sold  as  clean  milk  after  a 
certain  number  of  hours  have  elapsed. 

These,  in  a  general  way,  are  the 
methods  of  preventing  contamination 
of  the  milk.  These  careful  procedures 
are  more  or  less  thoroughly  carried  out 
in  a  number  of  dairies.  It  is  not 
strange  that  those  in  which  they  are 
most  perfectly  enforced  should  be  un- 
der the  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
medical  men  or  those  interested  in  sup- 
plying milk  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  them.  It  will,  however,  interest 
mothers  to  know  that  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  procuring  a 
"clean  milk"  dairy,  that  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  was,  to  a  great  degree,  due  to 
the  energetic  investigations  of  a  mother 
who  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  suit- 
able milk  for  her  child.  Her  aid  was 
most  valuable  to  the  physicians,  who 
ultimately  arranged  the  details. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  good, 
"clean  milk"  can  be  cheap  milk  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Milk  which  is  vended 
at  four  cents  a  quart  must  be  sold  by 
the  producer  at  ten  cents  or  less  per 
gallon.  Good  milk,  in  the  physician's 
sense,  cannot  be  produced  for  that 
price.  But  cleanliness,  if  once  or- 
ganized, is  not  expensive,  and  really 
clean  milk  is  profitably  sold  in  some 
places  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  and  none 
that  we  know  of  costs  more  than  fifteen 
cents.  The  cost  must  vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  farm  from  the  place  of 
consumption  if  the  milk  is  to  be  de- 
livered fresh,  and  also  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant;  large  plants  can  be 
managed  with  a  relatively  smaller  ex- 
pense than  small  ones. 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  every 
town  to  procure  clean  milk  by  the  en- 
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ergy  of  a  few  or  even  one  interested 
mother.  Those  who  go  into  dairy  dis- 
tricts for  their  summer  outing  would  do 
well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  cur- 
rent dairy  methods.  If  the  dairies  be 
those  which  supply  the  milk  which  is 
used  by  the  investigator  herself  or  her 
neighbors,  so  much  the  better.  Those 
who  do  not  leave  home  in  the  sum- 
mer would  do  well  to  take  an  after- 
noon's holiday  to  visit  the  dairy  from 
which  their  milk  comes.  Let  them 
keep  their  eyes  open  as  they  would  in 
their  own  housekeeping  supervision. 
Let  them  be  at  the  dairy  at  milking 
time,  about  4  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  generally. 
Let  neighbors  compare  notes  and  con- 
fer with  the  medical  men  of  the  town. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  general  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  supply  improves  so  soon 
as  one  dairy  has  shown  the  way  and 
proved  that  cleanliness  is  profitable. 
We  believe  that  the  dairyman  no  more 
is  untidy  from  choice  than  was  the  sur- 


geon in  the  pre-aseptic  days.  The  un- 
tidiness was  not  recognized.  In  every 
community  some  dairyman  can  be 
found  who  will  be  willing  to  make  the 
attempt  to  produce  clean  milk  if  he 
can  count  upon  adequate  support  from 
his  neighbors  or  customers.  The  first 
results  will  not  be  ideal,  but  an  im- 
provement. Better  things  come  with 
experience  and  increased  means. 

Some  may  ask:  "How  shall  I  get 
clean  milk  for  my  child  if  I  am  obliged 
to  get  milk  from  one  or  a  few  cows  un- 
der circumstances  which  forbid  any 
control  of  the  dairy?"  We  think  the 
safest  way  is  to  make  friends  with  the 
milker,  to  take  to  him  a  jar  or  jars  or 
bottle  sterilized  or  thoroughly  clean, 
into  which  he  will  milk  the  amount 
you  desire  after  a  quarter  or  third  of 
the  milking  is  over.  In  this  way  that 
particular  milk  will  be  as  clean  as  it  can 
readily  be  made.  If  necessary,  you  can 
sterilize  the  milk  in  addition. 


IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  VACCINATION. 


, —  . 
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HE  Department  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York 
calls  attention  to  the  im- 
proved form  of  bovine  vac- 


cine virus  now  issued  from  its  Vaccine 
Laboratory,  to  the  care  exercised  in  its 
production,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the 
resulting  product.  A  long  and  careful 
investigation  of  methods  of  production 
has  led  to  a  complete  change  from 
those  formerly  in  use.  The  virus  now 
issued  and  recommended  for  use  is  a 
liquid  glycerinated  pulp.  This,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  has  greater  activity, 
greater  durability,  and  greater  free- 
dom from  bacteria  than  the  virus  which 
is  dried  on  points.    Although  led  by 


its  own  observations  to  adopt  this  form 
of  virus,  the  Department  of  Health  in 
supplying  such  vaccine  is  only  follow- 
ing the  example  of  all  the  best  Con- 
tinental vaccine  laboratories.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  other  virus  is  more  fully 
tested  before  being  issued  than  that  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratories  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  insure  cleanli- 
ness in  the  production  and  preservation 
of  the  virus;  all  instruments  and  re- 
ceptacles are  sterilized,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  inoculation  and  collection  are 
conducted  with  constant  reference  to 
aseptic  methods. 

Before  the  virus  from  any  animal  is 
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used,  the  calf  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained is  sent  to  autopsy  and  the  organs 
are  examined  for  any  evidences  of  dis- 
ease. One  sample  of  the  virus  is  then 
examined  bacteriologically,  and  a  sec- 
ond is  forwarded  to  the  clinical  tester 
of  vaccine  virus,  and  no  virus  is  issued 
unless  the  reports  of  the  pathologist, 
bacteriologist  and  clinical  tester  are  all 
satisfactory. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  im- 
proved methods,  under  the  rigid  tests 
described,  are  excellent.  During  elev- 
en months  of  the  year  1S9  7,  reports 
were  received  from  more  than  20,000 
primary  vaccinations  made  with  this 
virus,  and  the  percentage  of  success 
attained  in  these  was  over  99. 

The  virus  is  a  syrupy,  opaque,  light 
brown  emulsion  of  uniform  consisten- 
cy. It  is  put  up  in  capillary  tubes, 
containing  each  enough  for  a  single 
vaccination,  and  in  vials  of  two  sizes, 
one  containing  one-fifth  of  a  cubic  cen- 
timeter for  ten  vaccinations,  and  the 
other  containing  one  cubic  centimeter 
for  fifty  vaccinations. 

The  virus,  in  common  with  the  other 
products  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
is  furnished  free  to  all  public  institu- 
tions in  this  city  on  application.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  private  physicians 
at  many  drug  stores  throughout  the 
different  boroughs,  or  may  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  Department 
of  Health  at  its  borough  offices. 

Vaccination  may  be  performed  either 
by  scarification  or  by  puncture. 

Scarification. — The  part  of  the  body 
to  be  preferred  for  the  vaccination  is  at 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  on  either 
arm.  When  the  leg  is  vaccinated  (pos- 
sibly on  account  of  the  greater  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  it  quiet  and  clean),  in- 


flammatory complications  are  more  fre- 
quently present  and  are  apt  to  be  more 
severe. 

The  skin  at  the  place  chosen  should 
be  made  clean.  It  is  doubtful  if  at- 
tempts at  more  than  simple  cleanliness 
are  of  value;  reports  of  series  of  cases 
in  which  one  arm  has  been  vaccinated 
with  only  ordinary  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  the  other  arm  vaccinated 
after  most  rigid  antiseptic  measures  had 
been  carried  out,  indicate  that  no  great- 
er freedom  from  inflammatory  compli- 
cations resulted  in  the  aseptic  arm  than 
in  the  other. 

The  scarification  should  be  made 
with  a  sterile  instrument.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  recommends  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  cambric  needle,  be- 
cause a  new  one  may  be  used  for  each 
case,  and  there  is  thus  no  possibility 
of  transference  of  an  infection  from  one 
person  to  another.  When,  however, 
the  necessary  precautions  can  be  taken 
to  render  the  instrument  aseptic,  any 
other  sharp  instrument  serves  as  well. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
scarified  area  should  be  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  square,  because 
the  larger  the  area  the  greater  the  ten- 
dency to  subsequent  infection  and  to  in- 
flammatory complications.  Moreover, 
with  the  more  concentrated  virus  at 
present  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  a  small  scarification  is  ample 
for  invariable  success.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  vaccine  vesicle  enlarges 
peripherally,  and  the  resulting  crust  al- 
ways covers  a  considerably  greater  area 
than  that  originally  scarified.  The  vi- 
rus should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
It  is  a  convenience  to  blow  the  virus 
from  the  capillary  tube  in  which  it  is 
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contained  on  to  the  broad  end  of  the 
accompanying  piece  of  wood  and 
then  rub  the  wood  on  the  scari- 
fied area,  instead  of  blowing  the  vi- 
rus directly  upon  that  area. 

Puncture. — The  spot  chosen  and  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  skin  are 
the  same  as  for  vaccination  by  scarifica- 
tion. 

The  best  instrument  to  employ  is  a 
scalpel  with  a  narrow,  sharp,  grooved 
point,  protected  by  a  guard,  so  that  it 
can  be  plunged  only  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface. 
A  drop  of  the  vaccine  lymph  is  placed 
on  this  instrument  after  it  has  been 
sterilized,  and  the  blade  is  then  thrust 
obliquely  through  the  skin  with  the 
point  directed  away  from  the  shoulder. 
By  a  slight  motion  of  the  point  the 
virus  is  deposited  in  the  pocket  so 
formed  and  the  blade  is  then  with- 
drawn. Some  blood  follows,  and,  if 
the  operation  is  not  skilfully  done, 
either  sufficient  vaccine  virus  may  not 
be  introduced,  or  the  flowing  blood 
may  wash  away  the  virus  which  has 
been  carried  in.  In  either  case  a 
failure  may  result. 

The  operation  is  speedier,  but  some- 
what more  painful  than  scarification, 
and  is  also  a  much  more  severe  test  of 
the  skill  of  the  vaccinator  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  virus;  for  if  the  virus  is  not 
concentrated,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
small  amount  introduced  there  may  not 
be  enough  active  elements  to  produce  a 
vesicle.  When  the  operation  is  suc- 
cessful, the  resulting  vesicle  is  nearly 
circular,  typical,  and  very  rarely  under- 
goes post-vaccinal  infection.  Inflam- 
matory complications  from  other  causes 
are  also  notably  rare. 

It  is  advised,  therefore,  to  combine 


the  advantages  of  the  two  methods  de- 
scribed by  scarifying  as  small  an  area  as 
possible. 

Inflammatory  Complications.  —  In- 
flammatory complications  are  frequent- 
ly attributed  to  bacteria  contained  in 
the  vaccine  virus.  This  is  usually  in- 
correct. It  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
vaccine  virus  of  great  activity  wholly 
free  from  bacteria,  as  tested  by  cultures 
made  in  bullion,  on  gelatine,  and  on 
agar.  This  sterility  results  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  crude  virus  with  glycerin 
in  varying  proportions.  Nevertheless, 
vaccinations  performed  in  the  most 
skilful  manner  and  by  aseptic  methods, 
with  vaccine  virus  shown  to  be  sterile, 
are  not  always  entirely  free  from  in- 
flammatory complications.  Such  has 
been  the  experience  in  this  city,  and 
such  is  the  experience  recorded  by  the 
Imperial  German  Vaccine  Commission 
in  its  report  recently  issued.  After 
more  than  two  years  of  study  upon  the 
inflammatory  complications  of  vaccinia, 
the  commission,  composed  of  Koch, 
Pfeiffer  and  others,  reported  that  there 
is  no  general  causal  connection  between 
bacteria  in  the  lymph  and  inflamma- 
tory complications  in  the  one  vaccin- 
ated, and  concluded  that  the  inflam- 
matory complications  of  unruptured 
vesicles  depend  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  person  vaccinated,  on  the  concen- 
tration of  the  lymph,  and  on  the  tech- 
nique of  vaccination;  it  pointed  out, 
further,  the  fact  that  large  and  deep 
scarifications  are  followed  with  especial 
frequency  by  these  complications. 
Many  varieties  of  infections  may,  of 
course,  be  introduced  after  vaccina- 
tion, if  the  natural  crust  is  broken. 

After  the  scarification  has  been  made 
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and  the  virus  inserted,  the  wound  area 
may  be  protected  by  some  form  of  asep- 
tic dressing;  but  this  is  not  usually  de- 
sirable, for  if  the  dressing  fits  closely, 
the  vesicle  beneath  usually  becomes 
macerated  and  healing  is  thereby  de- 
layed; and  if  the  dressing  is  elevated 
by  any  variety  of  shield,  the  shield  it- 
self is  apt  (especially  with  children)  to 
become  disturbed  and  to  rub  the  vesi- 
cle, causing  then  the  same  trouble  as 


the  close  dressing.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  vesicle  as  it  forms  is  undisturbed, 
the  natural  crust  affords  a  sufficient 
and  suitable  covering.  The  crust, 
however,  may  well  be  protected  from 
being  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  clean  muslin 
placed  between  it  and  the  sleeve,  which 
should  be  loose.  If  for  any  reason  the 
crust  is  removed,  treatment  of  the 
wound  upon  general  surgical  principles 
is  proper. 


THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DIPH- 
THERIA. 


NE  of  the  most  important 
papers  read  before  the 
American  Pediatric  So- 
ciety during  its  recent 
session  in  Washington  was  one  on  '"The 
Rapid  Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of 
Diphtheria,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Koplik,  of 
this  city.  An  abstract  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Dr.  Koplik  says:  The  early  bacterio- 
logical diagnosis  of  diphtheria  has  be- 
come an  imperative  fact.  Those  cases 
where  we  have  but  litle  membrane  or 
no  membrane,  or  even  where  the  mem- 
brane is  quite  extensive,  must  be  fixed 
as  early  as  possible  as  to  their  true  bac- 
teriological nature,  in  order  that  mod- 
ern methods  of  therapy  may  be  inaugu- 
rated early  in  the  disease.  Twenty-four 
hours'  delay  is  a  serious  matter  in  the 
administration  of  antitoxin,  not  to 
count  the  suspense  of  the  doctor,  pa- 
tient and  patient's  friends.  From  my 
studies  I  find  that  the  shortest  possible 
time  within  which  a  bacteriological  di- 
agnosis of  diphtheria  may  be  positively 
made  is  two  and   one-half   to  three 


hours.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the 
incubator  and  Loeffler  serum  tube. 

The  method  of  making  a  diagnosis 
by  means  of  staining  the  pieces  of  mem- 
brane on  a  cover  glass  has  proven  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  I  have  found 
in  certain  cases  the  bacilli  are  few  and 
the  streptococci  are  present  in  excessive 
numbers;  if  we  wait  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  have  outgrown  the 
few  bacilli,  etc.  Examination  of  the 
culture  tube  after  twelve  hours  shows 
nothing  but  streptococci.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  blood  serum  of  Loeffler 
is  especially  favorable  to  the  bacilli. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  early  ex- 
amination of  the  culture  tube,  two  and 
one-half  to  three  hours,  will  fix  the 
diagnosis  of  bacillary  diphtheria, 
whereas,  later  on,  we  are  apt  to  find  so 
many  streptococci  that  the  diagnosis  is 
hopeless.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  bacilli  outgrow  the 
streptococci  during  the  first  few  hours, 
and  if  the  bacilli  on  the  swab  have 
been  few,  the  streptococci,  when 
they   begin   to    proliferate,   as  they 
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do  later,  spread  over  the  bacilli. 
Thus,  just  in  the  eases  where 
hitherto  diagnosis  has  been  obscured, 
with  the  following  method  we  are  able 
to  make  a  very  early  diagnosis,  as  well 
as  in  the  cases  where  the  bacillary  ma- 
terial on  the  swab  is  large. 

Medium  tised.  The  medium  em- 
ployed is  the  Loeffler  sugar  blood  ser- 
um, and  the  swab  used  in  most  cities 
now  to  make  the  clinical  diagnosis.  On 
this  medium  alone  the  bacilli  thrive 
during  the  first  few  hours  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  other  bacteria. 

The  incubator  is  the  small  water  oven 
in  use  in  all  chemical  laboratories  for 
drying  purposes — inside  measurement, 
four  by  five  by  six  inches — just  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  small  or  large 
test  tube  with  medium  for  culture.  It 
must  not  be  larger.  This  oven,  sup- 
plied with  a  thermometer,  is  mounted 
on  a  tripod  or  retort  stand.  To 
prepare  the  oven  for  use,  it  is  filled 
with  water;  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
ternal chamber  is  rapidly  raised  with 
a  Bunsen  burner  to  37°  or  38°  Celsius, 
which  takes  five  minutes.  As  the  tem- 
perature reaches  37°  the  flame  is  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  the  small  kero- 
sene lamp.  A  small  flame  in  the  lamp 
will  keep  the  temperature  of  the  inside 
chamber  quite  constant  at  38 0  for 
hours.  For  three  hours  we  need  not 
watch  closely,  but  for  longer  periods  it 
may  need  occasional  looking  after. 
Having  inoculated  the  serum  tube  in 
the  manner  now  well-known,  it  is 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside 
chamber,  the  door  closed,  and  not  dis- 
turbed for  two  and  one-half  to  three 
hours. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  surface  carefully  scraped 


with  the  platinum  hook  used  for  this 
purpose;  the  cover  glass  is  prepared  in 
the  regular  way,  and  stained  with  blue 
of  Loeffler.  At  the  end  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  hours  the  growth  of 
colonies  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
surface  of  the  serum  with  a  magnifying 
glass;  at  the  end  of  four  hours  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  useless,  and  in- 
deed, as  I  have  shown,  harmful,  to  wait 
longer.  At  the  end  of  five  hours  the 
growth  is  very  palpable.  The  scraping 
of  the  surface  of  the  serum  with  the 
sterilized  platinum  loop  should  in- 
clude the  whole  surface  of  the  serum, 
and  should  be  done  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  No  attempt,  of  course,  is 
made  to  pick  out  colonies. 

The  bacillus  .  diphtherias  is  a  very 
hardy  micro-organism  when  cultivated 
on  the  proper  medium.  It  grows  with 
greatest  luxuriance  below  39.5°  C.  At 
this  temperature  and  above,  it  shows  a 
diminished  activity  of  growth,  and  at 
40°  C.  (lloux),  will  cease  to  grow  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  found  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  chamber  of 
the  incubator  at  38"  C.  The  whole 
method  depends  on  the  principle  of 
forcing  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  dur- 
ing the  first  two  and  one-half  to  three 
hours  at  38  °C;  not  to  overstep  this 
temperature,  and  not  to  work,  as  in  the 
laboratories,  at  lower  temperatures, 
such  as  3G°  C.  The  method  which  I 
have  detailed  has  had  a  long  and  se- 
rious trial;  it  has  not  failed  me.  It  can 
be  mastered  by  every  physician  who  is 
familiar  with  the  details  of  clinical  di- 
agnosis. We  can  with  it  inform  our- 
selves within  a  few  hours  of  the  nature 
of  the  malady  we  are  dealing  with. 


IN  THE  PARK  WITH  OUR  CHILDREN. 

BY   ANNIE  4.ATHAN   MEYEK,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AM  seated  on  the  Mall  in 
Central  Park — a  spot  I 
never  tire  of  because 
there  are  ever  new 
glimpses  of  child-life  to  be  had.  The 
happiest  children,  on  the  whole,  fre- 
quent the  Mall,  here  they  run  and 
shout  and  play  about  to  their  heart's 
content.  There  are  other  spots  in  the 
Park  where  I  find  myself  imbued  with 
hatred  toward  the  genus  nurse,  where 
their  little  charges  pace  drearily  up  and 
down  listening  to  the  gossip  that  flows 
freely  on,  or  sit  despondently  on  a 
bench — the  saddest  and  most  unneces- 
sary sight  in  the  world,  a  bored  child. 

A  little  girl  goes  by  me  on  a  veloci- 
pede. She  looks  down  triumphantly 
upon  another  little  girl  who  is  sitting 
very  still  on  a  bench  with  her  mother. 
The  rider  is  so  engrossed  in  her  tri- 
umph that  she  narrowly  avoids  run- 
ning into  me.  The  other  little  girl's 
face  is  a  study  of  childish  envy.  As 
the  velocipede  whirls  out  of  sight,  she 
turns  to  her  mother  and,  with  a  funny 
wrinkled  little  nose,  exclaims,  "That 
isn't  a  very  nice  bicycle,  is  it?" 

Yesterday  I  lay  on  the  "Common" 
and  watched  my  little  girl  play  on  the 
grass,  and  have  as  good  a  time  as  if  she 
had  been  one  of  the  tenement-house 
children.  The  game  in  vogue  just  now 
(for  children  have  their  fads  and  fash- 
ions in  their  amusements,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  same  as  their  elders.)  is  play- 


ing with  a  ball  improvised  from  a  hand- 
kerchief stuffed  with  grass.  Sometimes, 
on  request,  I  empty  out  the  contents  of 
the  ball  and  make  grass  pies.  I  asked 
one  little  boy  what  kind  of  a  pie  I 
should  make  him,  and  he  replied,  "a 
malted-milk  pie." 

There  is  no  finer  pleasure  on  earth 
than  an  afternoon  spent  in  the  capacity 
of  nurse.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
every  mother  if  she  would  only  dress 
for  her  part  as  carefully  as  she  would 
for  private  theatricals.  I  know  moth- 
ers that  certainly  love  their  children, 
and  yet  to  whom  it  is  a  terrible  inflic- 
tion to  be  in  charge  of  them  for  an 
afternoon.  This  will  all  pass  away 
when  it  becomes  as  fashionable  to  don 
nurse's  costume  as  a  golf  or  bicycle 
suit.  I  fancy  those  sports  would  be 
robbed  of  a  large  part  of  their  delight  if 
they  had  to  be  pursued  in  the  conven- 
tional street  dress.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  sport  of  playing  nurse.  When  one 
takes  one's  children  into  the  Park,  it 
is  well  to  wear  a  skirt  that  clears  the 
ground,  so  that  one  may  have  the  use 
of  two  hands  in  crossing  a  street.  If 
one  leaves  at  home  all  one's  fineries, 
one  does  not  shrink  at  the  touch  of  the 
dear  little  earth-begrimed  fingers; 
neither  does  the  abandon  of  the  hugs 
bring  disaster  in  its  wake.  There 
should  not  be  a  single  article  of  dress 
that  pulls  or  squeezes.  If  one  is  thor- 
oughly comfortable,  one  is  possessed  of 
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an  infinite  capacity  for  patience  and 
self-control.  Patience  and  self-control 
may  seem  to  be  qualities  hard  to  pos- 
sess, but,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  I  am  convinced  that  no  wo- 
man can  be  calm  and  patient,  as  it  be- 
hooves every  leader  of  children  to  be,  if 
her  hat  is  heavy  and  wobbles  at  every 
move;  if  her  skirt  clings  about  her 
heels,  and  catches  her  toes;  if  her  throat 
is  choked,  her  feet  squeezed,  her  hands 
cramped,  and  her  eyes  blinded  by  a  dot- 
ted veil.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  I 
see  a  little  one  sedately  promenading 
in  the  Park  with  its  mother,  and  note 
that  the  mother  has  not  doffed  her 
fashionable  clothes,  I  know  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  day  will  be  jangled  nerves 
both  for  mother  and  child. 

I  began  to  take  my  little  girl  in  the 
Park  when  she  was  a  tiny  baby.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sensation  I  created  by 
the  simple  act  of  wheeling  my  own 
baby  in  her  carriage.  The  horror- 
struck  expression  on  the  faces  of  my 
friends  would  have  amused  me  were  it 
not  that  it  bespoke  such  a  hardened 
conventionality  as  to  arouse  rather 
sorrow  and  pity.  It  is  considered  quite 
proper  to  take  your  child  for  a  walk 
if  it  can  trot  along  by  your  side,  hold- 
ing on  to  your  hand;  but  it  is  a  heinous 
offence  to  wheel  it  in  its  carriage; — a 
proceeding  which  requires  far  less  ef- 
fort. One  may  ask,  What  possible 
pleasure  is  there  in  wheeling  a  baby 
when  the  position  behind  the  carriage 


prevents  you  from  seeing  her  face? 
Hut  there  is  a  deep-seated  joy  in  doing 
everything  for  your  baby  yourself,  in 
permitting  no  "middleman"  to  come 
between  you.  You  and  she  are  com- 
panions truly  when  you  wheel  her  out 
by  yourself,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
little  one  appreciates  and  understands 
the  freely-given  service  of  love.  Then, 
once  in  a  while  the  nurse  may  stay  at 
home  and  finish  off  some  important 
piece  of  sewing,  or  she  may  have  de- 
parted suddenly,  and  what  a  comfort  it 
is  to  be  master  of  the  situation  and  give 
Baby  its  airing  qitite  as  if  nothing  had 
happened!  I  have  known  mothers  to 
keep  their  babies  at  home  in  fine  weath- 
er when  such  emergencies  have  arisen, 
rather  than  wheel  them  out  themselves. 
It  seems  almost  too  absurd  to  set  it 
down  here,  such  is  the  excellent  effect 
of  setting  mere  conventionalities  in  the 
clear  light  of  common  sense.  And  is 
there  not  a  distinct  gain  in  mingling 
with  the  groups  of  nurses  and  learning 
for  yourself  their  methods  of  caring  for 
their  charges,  their  conversations  and 
habits — learning  for  yourself  the 
temptations  that  assail  them,  the  man- 
ners of  coachmen,  policemen,  grocers, 
and  better-dressed  men  toward  them? 

A  few  earnest  women,  that  realize 
how  easily  after  all  the  sneer  of  conven- 
tionality is  transformed  to  the  smile  of 
approval,  could  bring  about  many  a 
healthy  reformation  in  the  government 
of  our  children. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


Little  Nature  Studies. 

An  interesting  departure  from  con- 
ventional methods  in  primary  educa- 
tion was  made  by  the  publication  of  the 
two  volumes  of  "Little  Xature 
Studies,"  based  entirely  upon  the  es- 
says of  John  Burroughs.  The  editor, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  planned  the  work 
as  a  primary  text-book  in  science  and 
reading,  and  justly  hoped  that  it  would 
lead  both  teacher  and  pupil  "to  a  mu- 
tual love  for  the  woods  and  fields,  to 
the  study  of  animals  and  plants,  to  the 
observation  of  real  things  in  life,  and 
to  the  methods  of  a  true  naturalist.  It 
sbould  take  teacher  and  pupil  out  of 
doors,  into  the  open  air,  and  to  the 
heart  of  nature." 

"While  thus  originally  designed  for 
the  school  room,  the  plan  of  these 
"Studies"  may  be  judiciously  followed 
in  home  education,  the  father  or  moth- 
er taking  the  place  of  the  teacher  and 
instilling,  with  even  greater  directness, 
a  love  of  nature  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  little  ones.  Most  sensi- 
ble parents  who  have  given  thought  to 
educational  matters  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  these  "Nature  Studies/'  as 
to  the  futility  of  all  education  that 
leads  children  away  from  the  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  Unfortunately,  only 
too  much  of  what  is  known  as  chil- 
dren's literature  fails  utterly  in  just 


this  respect.  Nor  does  the  school  sup- 
plement the  work  thus  neglected  in  the 
home. 

"It  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me,"  says  Mr.  Warner,  "that  peo- 
ple should  not  take  as  much 
pains  about  the  minds  of  their  children 
as  they  take  about  their  gardens.  They 
allow  anything  and  everything  to  be 
sown  in  the  susceptible  and  fertile  soil 
of  the  virgin  mind.  If  they  do  not  do 
it  themselves,  they  permit  the  school 
authorities  to  do  it. 

"The  only  way  is  to  begin  right,  to 
follow  the  rule  of  experience  in  the 
matter  of  diet,  by  giving  the  mind  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  it 
can  assimilate.  For  a  generation  and 
more  we  have  been  doing  exactly  the 
opposite  of  this.  Instead  of  literature 
we  have  been  pouring  a  flood  of  read- 
ing slops  into  the  public  schools,  and 
the  product  of  these  schools  shows  it  in 
the  sort  of  reading  it  likes  and  in  its 
lack  of  discrimination  or  discernment 
of  good  literature. 

"This  futile  education  has  led  the 
yoxmg  minds  just  as  far  from  the  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature  as  from  lit- 
erature. It  cultivates  neither  the  pow- 
er of  observation  of  nature,  nor,  what 
is  more  important,  the  knowledge  of 
what  to  observe.  It  neither  stimulates 
nor  instructs.  Thank  Heaven,  a  re- 
form has  begun,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  rad- 
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ical  when  the  public  understands  what 
it  is.  Such  books  as  this  'Little  Na- 
ture Studies'  need  no  commendation  to 
people  who  have  given  any  thought 
to  what  the  education  of  people  should 
be,  and  who  know  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  sow  good  seeds  in  their  minds 
as  poor  seed. 

"The  editor  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  finding  such  an  author  as  John  Bur- 
roughs to  illustrate  her  method  and 
bring  about  the  desired  reform.  His 
unaffected  simplicity,  which  has  capti- 
vated his  adult  readers,  appeals  to  chil- 
dren. The  purity  of  his  style  is  a  plate 
glass  through  which  we  see  nature 
without  the  least  distortion.  His  ex- 
pression is  as  lucid  as  his  knowledge 
of  nature  is  exact.  He  never  patron- 
izes nature,  or  uses  her  for  word-paint- 
ing and  impressionist  effects;  he  never 
poses  before  her  or  asks  her  to  pose 
before  him  in  order  that  he  may  man- 
ufacture wearisome  descriptions  of  her 
aspects  and  moods.  He  simply  lives 
with  her,  and  makes  us  like  to  live  with 
her  in  natural  and  enjoyable  relations. 
And  out  of  this  unconstrained  life 
comes  a  pure  stream  of  joyous  litera- 
ture, as  winning  to  the  child  who  wel- 
comes the  morning,  the  birds,  and  the 
dew  and  the  flowers,  as  to  the  old  man 
who  sits  in  his  doorway  to  watch  with 
placid  enjoyment  the  setting  sun. 
What  a  generation  that  would  be  which 
should  see  nature  with  eyes  like  his, 
and  be  in  love  with  a  literature  that 
is  virile  and  pure  and  without  affecta- 
tion!" 

Miss  Burt  does  not  profess  to  guide 
the  teacher  as  to  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  teaching  the  child  how  to 
read  this  primer.  Probably  any  meth- 
od is  supposed  to  be  the  right  one  pro- 


vided it  leads  to  the  desired  result:  in- 
terest in  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
primer  begins  with  simple  sentences,  in 
generous  type,  about  a  mouse,  a  bee, 
a  flower,  etc.,  and  contains  the  usual 
reviews,  with  exercises  in  6ight-reading 
and  word-building.  Each  lesson  is 
preceded  by  a  "teacher's  page,"  a  short 
story  of  animal  life,  from  which  the 
text  of  the  lesson  itself  is  taken.  The 
teacher  is  supposed  to  tell  or  read  the 
story  to  the  pupils  and  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  about  it. 

The  First  Reader,  which  occupies 
the  second  half  of  Volume  I.,  proceeds 
with  rather  rapid  strides  to  extracts 
from  Burroughs'  essays,  which  we  can- 
not help  thinking  are  in  some  instances 
decidedly  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  average  child  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  and  certainly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  readers  still  requir- 
ing the  large  type  in  which  the  words 
are  printed.  Thus,  few  children  of 
five  or  six  can  be  expected  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  sentences  like 
these,  in  the  lesson  on  salt:  "If  you 
want  to  know  how  good  salt  is,  you 
must  see  a  cow  eat  it.  She  gives  the 
true  saline  smack.  How  she  dwells 
upon  it!  How  she  gnaws  the  grass 
and  licks  the  stones  where  it  has  been 
deposited!"  A  false  note  is  also  dis- 
cernible in  the  inclusion,  at  the  end  of 
the  First  Eeader,  among  poems  to  be 
memorized,  of  Carlyle's  "To-day,"  with 
its 

"Out  of  Eternity 

This  new  day  is  born: 

Into  Eternity, 

At  night,  will  return. 

"Behold  it  aforetime, 
No  eye  ever  did: 
So  soon  it  forever 
From  all  eyes  is  hid.'' 
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Still  worse,  as  not  addressed  to  chil- 
dren at  all,  is  the  selection  of  "Speak 
Gently."    Surely,  children  just  begin- 
ning to  read  need  not  be  told  to 
"Speak  gently  to  the  little  child; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild; 
It  may  not  long  remain." 

The  Second  Eeader  (first  part  of 
Volume  II.)  still  retains  the  "teach- 
er's page,"  while  the  Third  Eeader  con- 
sists entirely  of  matter  drawn  from 
Burroughs,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
story  by  Julia  Truitt  Bishop.  In  the 
second  volume,  too,  occur  blemishes 
similar  to  those  observable  in  the  first. 
The  danger  of  condensing  from  so  al- 
lusive a  writer  as  Burroughs  is  illus- 
trated by  the  lesson  entitled  "On 
Foot,"  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
primer,  must  be  almost  meaningless  to 
the  young  reader.  Even  with  the  aid 
of  the  teacher  or  mother,  how  is  the 
child  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"How  we  stare  at  a  big  foot! 

"We  are  proud  of  a  small  foot  in  a 
fine  shoe. 

"A  little  foot  never  yet  carried  a 
great  man. 

"The  man  who  goes  on  foot  has  a 
warm  heart.  He  does  not  look  down 
on  anybody.  He  is  not  asleep.  He 
knows  the  ground.  Wind,  frost,  rain, 
heat,  cold,  are  something  to  him. 

"The  wild  apples  by  the  roadside  are 
his. 

"Each  step  brings  him  the  golden 
age." 

Nor  will  it  benefit  the  child  for 
whom  a  Second  Eeader  is  intended  to 
read  that  an  egg-shell  "is  composed  of 
lime,  which  is  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid  gas."    This  subject  is  again  taken 


up  in  the  Third  Eeader,  where  the 
child  is  met  by  the  following: 

"If  we  wish  rightly  to  interpret  na- 
ture, to  get  at  the  exact  truth  of  her 
ways  and  doings,  we  must  cultivate 
what  is  called  the  critical  habit  of 
mind;  that  is,  the  habit  of  mind  that 
does  not  rest  with  mere  appearances. 
One  must  sift  the  evidence,  must  cross- 
question  the  facts.  This  gentleman 
was  a  lawyer,  but  he  laid  aside  the 
cunning  of  his  craft  in  dealing  with 
this  question  of  these  egg-shells." 

This  is  utterly  baffling  to  the  young 
mind,  and,  if  understood  at  all,  would 
have  the  tendency  to  lead  the  child 
into  paths  very  different  from  those 
which  Burroughs  and  Warner  would 
have  us  follow  in  the  education  of  our 
children. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  pick  flaws  in 
the  delightful  pages  of  Mr.  Burroughs 
himself,  but  in  the  chapter  on  "Hasty 
Observations"  occurs  what  seems  to  us 
so  decided  a  bit  of  "hasty  observation" 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  it 
out.    Mr.  Burroughs  says: 

"The  common  and  foolish  belief  con- 
cerning the  hair-snake  is  founded  upon 
hasty  observation.  Everywhere  may  be 
found  hasty  intelligent  people  who  will 
tell  you  they  know  that  a  horse-hair,  if 
put  into  the  spring,  will  turn  into  a 
snake,  and  that  all  hair-snakes  have 
this  origin." 

We  cannot  think  that  this  foolish  be- 
lief is  as  wide-spread  among  "intelli- 
gent people"  as  Mr.  Burroughs  assumes. 

In  spite  of  decided  errors  of  judg- 
ment, Miss  Burt  has  chosen  the  right 
method  for  awakening  in  children 
a  wholesome  interest  in  nature, 
while  cultivating  good  taste  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  "Little  Nature  Studies" 
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must  be  welcomed  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  successful  attempt  in  a  new  field 
eminently  worth  cultivating. 


A  "Home-Made"  Literary  Society. 

Our  "Literary  Society,"  as  Papa  calls 
it,  consists  of  Edward,  Joseph,  Chesley 
and  Arthur,  aged  respectively  nine, 
seven,  five  and  three  years,  and  Mam- 
ma. Our  sessions,  during  the  winter, 
were  held  a  while  before  and  again  af- 
ter supper.  Mamma  read  aloud  while 
the  boys  (each  in  his  favorite  seat)  lis- 
tened. We  began  with  Whittier's 
"Child  Life,"  and  some  of  our  favorites 
are  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,"  "The 
Barefoot  Boy,"  "The  Children's  Hour," 
"The  Brook,"  "Kobert  of  Lincoln,"  and 
"The  Farm  Yard  Song."  Indeed,  we 
have  read  most  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume,  and  all  the  boys  can  repeat 
parts  of  them  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
whole  poems.  The  small  Arthur 
quotes  poetry  as  he  builds  block  houses 
or  trundles  his  wheelbarrow  outdoors. 
We  have  a  picture  of  Longfellow's  chil- 
dren and  the  boys  call  "The  Children's 
Hour'  "Longfellow's  Children."  We 
had  a  little  talk  about  Longfellow  and 
read  more  of  his  poems,  "Paul  Revere's 
Bide"  being  a  great  favorite.  A  short 
time  before  he  died,  Whittier  visited 
our  village  one  summer,  so  we  had  a 
little  talk  about  him  and  read  several 
of  his  poems.  One  snowy  day  we  read 
parts  of  "Snowbound."    The  boys  are 


very  fond  of  "Barbara  Fritchie,"  and 
can  recite  the  whole  poem,  having 
learned  it  from  hearing  it  read.  Ed- 
ward is  very  fond  of  reading  and  has 
suggested  new  poets  to  read.  The 
Gary  Sisters'  "Poems  for  Children" 
afforded  us  much  pleasure,  and  I  no- 
ticed the  morals  to  the  poems  were 
kindly  received.  Lately,  we  have  read 
"Drifting,"  by  T.  B.  Read,  some  of 
Lowell's  poems,  and  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  Now  we  are  taking  up 
some  of  Scott's  poems. 

Besides  our  poetry  we  have  read 
stories  from  "The  Heart  of  Oak  Books" 
and  others.  Sundays  Mamma  tells 
Bible  stories,  and,  beginning  with 
the  creation,  we  have  heard  about  the 
Bible  heroes  down  to  Samson.  We 
also  read  some  of  the  shorter  Psalms 
and  portions  of  Isaiah,  which  are  en- 
joyed and  appreciated.  We  shall  keep 
up  our  reading  through  the  summer, 
as  there  are  so  many  lovely  poems  ap- 
propriate to  this  season. 

The  boys  are  familiar  with  "Mother 
Goose"  and  the  "Nonsense  Book,"  but, 
having  read  an  article  in  Babyhood 
about  reading  for  children,  I  thought 
I  would  follow  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions, and  the  result  is  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. Our  home  is  in  a  country 
village,  where  the  boys  live  near  Na- 
ture all  the  year  and  love  her,  too. 

Annie  H.  Paul. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


Teaching  the  Little  Ones  to  Tell  Clock  Time. 

Y  following  a  simple  system, 
it  is  possible  to  teach  quite 
young  children  to  tell  the 
time  of  day.  It  is  a  bene- 
fit and  pleasure  to  them,  and  certainly 
a  great  convenience  to  the  mother,  to 
have  this  lesson  learned  early. 

First  Step. — Teach  the  little  ones  to 
count  to  one  hundred.  For  this  pur- 
pose use  colored  pegs  or  straws  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  ten,  one  group  be- 
low the  other,  on  the  table.  Leave  the 
outside  peg  of  each  group  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  and  call  it  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  other  nine  being  the  chil- 
dren. A  peg  of  a  little  larger  size  is 
a  welcome  help  for  the  outside  one. 
Let  the  children  count  each  group, 
making  sure  there  are  ten  in  each. 
Then  begin  with  the  lowest  one  and 
call  it  Mr.  Ten's  group;  count  up  the 
groups,  showing  that  there  are  ten  of 
these.  Now  name  the  father  of  each 
group.  Mr.  Two  Tens  is  really  named 
Mr.  Twenty;  Mr.  Three  Tens,  Mr.  Thir- 
ty, etc.  It  is  next  quite  easy  to  name 
the  children  of  each  group,  going  up  all 
the  time  to  Mr.  Ten  Tens  or  Mr.  One 
Hundred.  If  the  counting  is  taught  in 
this  manner,  the  idea  of  tens  is  so 
grasped  as  to  be  a  help  in  much  that 
comes  later  . 

Second  Step. — Divide  the  groups  in- 
to halves  and  teach  the  children  to 
count  by  fives  to  one  hundred.  Until 
this  is  tried,  one  would  scarcely  believe 
it  could  be  so  easily  learned. 

Third  Step. — By  the  use  of  green- 
backs and  the  clock  face,  teach  the  Eo- 
man  numerals  to  XII. 


Fourth  Step. — Take  a  clock,  like  the 
Seth  Thomas,  for  instance,  that  can  be 
easily  changed  from  one  indication  of 
time  to  another,  and  show  it  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  think  it  best  not  to  say  anything 
about  hour-hand  and  minute-hand  at 
this  point.  My  plan  is  to  make  the 
telling  of  time  a  merely  mechanical  pro- 
cess, and  I  have  tried  to  use  such  a 
method  as  would,  with  practice  in  the 
same  order  of  steps,  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results  with  the  least  possible 
talking,  or  taxing  of  the  memory. 
Hide  the  hour-hand  with  a  paper.  The 
long  hand  will  be  visible  beyond  it  at 
any  hour  or  minute  of  time.  Tell  the 
children  that  it  is  at  this  long  hand 
they  must  always  look  first. 

Next  Step. — Count  from  the  little 
black  spot  at  the  top  of  the  clock  to 
the  spot  that  marks  the  position  of  the 
long  hand.  Let  the  counting  be  done 
by  the  little  minute  marks,  speaking 
of  them  as  such,  because  it  takes  a  min- 
ute of  time  for  this  long  hand  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other.  Keep  changing 
the  position  of  the  hands,  covering  the 
hour-hand  still,  and  letting  the  chil- 
dren count  the  minutes  that  the  long 
hand  has  gone  over  since  leaving  the 
black  spot  at  the  top,  or,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  face,  how  many  minutes  it 
is  away  from  coming  to  that  spot. 
Teach  them  to  say  minutes  past  the 
black  spot,  on  the  right-hand  side,  and 
minutes  to  it,  on  the  other  side.  This 
will  help  them  avoid  the  common  er- 
ror, '"'twenty  minutes  of  nine,"  in- 
stead of  "twenty  minutes  to  nine," 
which  is  correct. 
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Next  Step. — Show  them  how  to 
count  more  quickly  by  using  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  a  method  they  will  soon 
like  to  employ. 

Now  give  a  little  more  practice  in 
saying,  as  quickly  as  possible,  "min- 
utes past  or  to  the  black  spot."  Then 
tell  them  you  will  let  them  say  the  hour 
that  the  little  hand  has  just  gone  past, 
or  is  coming  to. 

Keep  the  hand  covered  until  they 
have  said  "minutes  past,"  or  "to," 
and  then  quickly  uncover  it  and  let 
them  name  the  numeral  just  passed  or 
toward  which  the  hand  is  going,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"No  minutes  past  the  black  spot," 
and  "thirty  minutes  past,"  may  next  be 
taught  at  the  exact  hour  and  half -past 
the  hour. 

As  a  later  lesson  upon  the  clock  and 


its  stories,  teach  the  number  of  minutes 
in  the  hour,  half-past  and  quarter  hour; 
the  words  dial,  hour-hand  and  minute- 
hand  (which  will  now  be  readily  com- 
prehended, the  idea  having  preceded 
the  name),  pendulum,  etc. 

In  the  mere  act  of  telling  the  time 
of  dajr,  but  four  steps  are  necessary: 

1.  Look  at  the  long  hand. 

2.  Count  the  position  of  the  spot 
at  which  it  points,  from  the  black  spot 
at  the  top. 

3.  Say  minutes  past  or  to,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  counting, 
whether  towards  the  right  or  the  left, 
left. 

4.  Look  at  the  little  hand  and  name 
the  hour  it  has  passed  or  is  coming  to- 
wards, decided  by  the  word  just  used. 

Ruth  Raymond. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  sugqest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems  "  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
%n  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

The  Care  of  the  First  Teeth. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 


Do  you  approve  of  cleansing  the  first  teeth 
of  children  with  a  brush,  and  has  this  not  a 
tendency  to  hurt  the  enamel?  G.  L. 

Portland,  Me. 

We  have  more  than  once  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  devoting  proper  at- 
tention to  the  teeth  of  children.  An 


authority  on  this  subject  said  in  our 
columns:  As  soon  as  the  teeth  -show 
themselves  above  the  gums  they  should 
be  gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft 
cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  when  the 
child  is  given  its  daily  bath.  After- 
wards use  a  soft  brush  and  rub  the 
teeth  from  the  gums  down  as  well  as 
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across  their  grinding  surfaces,  in  order 
to  clean  them  perfectly.  If  they  show 
signs  of  discoloration,  a  soap  which 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  free 
from  all  obnoxious  animal  fats  may  be 
used.  When  the  gums  are  soft  and 
spongy  use  a  little  alcohol  and  water. 
By  this  means  at  the  same  time  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  cleansed 
and  left  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 
If  this  is  persisted  in  regularly,  the 
mother  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
soon  her  little  one  will  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  necessities  of  its  daily  toilet, 
and  when  old  enough  will  assume  the 
task  for  itself. 

Judicious  cleaning  of  the  teeth  will 
not  hurt  the  enamel;  what  does  hurt 
it  is  improper  nourishment.  If  the 
proper  nourishment  is  not  supplied  it 
will  be  thin  and  defective  and  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  external  influ- 
ences. We  would  not  expect  a  very  thin 
piece  of  glass  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  without  crack- 
ing, and  yet  we  frequently  subject  the 
teeth  to  the  greatest  extremes.  About 
the  best  example  of  this  is  when  hot 
tea  or  coffee  follows  ice-cream  or  ice- 
water.  As  the  glass  and  the  enamel  are 
composed  of  elements  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, these  sudden  changes,  according 
to  the  same  physical  laws,  would  be  as 
bad  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

We  shall  treat  this  subject  more  fully 
before  long. 

Insufficient    Gain    in    Weight,    and  Late 
Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  by  my  little  daughter,  and  write  to  ask 
your  opinion.  At  birth  she  weighed  9  lbs. 
net,  and  at  a  year  17  lbs.,  and  now,  at  twen- 
ty months,  but  very  little  more.  She  is  not 
exactly  puny-looking,  and  seems  well,  but 


her  limbs  are  thin.  To  be  sure,  she  is  smail- 
boned,  but  I  feel  that  she  ought  to  gain 
more  flesh.  She  rests  well,  and  eats  heartily 
— oatmeal,  bread  and  milk,  beef  broth,  soft- 
boiled  egg,  with  occasionally  a  little  pud- 
ding, custard,  bread  and  butter,  etc.  She 
walks,  and  talks  unusually  much  for  her  age, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  good  child,  so  it  seems 
as  if  she  must  be  well.  I  am,  however,  trou- 
bled about  her  teeth.  The  first  one  came  at 
seven  and  a  half  months,  and  at  twelve 
months  she  had  eight.  Since  that  time — 
now  eight  months — she  has  cut  none,  al- 
though they  have  been  troubling  her  for  some 
months. 

(1.)  Will  I  have  to  be  more  than  usually 
careful  about  her  diet  during  the  summer? 

(2.)  Ought  she  to  continue  wearing  the 
knitted  band  as  long  as  she  is  teething? 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  M. 

1.)  The  condition  is  this:  The  child, 
at  birth  a  very  large  one,  had  nearly 
doubled  its  weight  at  twelve  months  and 
had  then  eight  teeth,  since  which  time 
it  has  gained  little  and  has  cut  no  more 
teeth.  It  is  the  rule  to  expect  an  infant 
to  double  its  birth  weight  by  five 
months,  although  it  is  not  usually  true 
of  children  who  were  very  heavy  at 
birth.  The  average  weight  at  twelve 
months  is  20  to  22  lbs.  The  inference 
is  that  she  was  better  nourished  during 
her  first  year  than  since. 

You  do  not  tell  how  she  was  fed  dur- 
ing her  first  year,  nor  how  long  she  has 
been  upon  the  dietary  you  do  give.  We 
are  unable,  therefore,  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  connection  between 
the  dietary  and  the  lack  of  nutrition  is 
direct.  What  we  do  note  is  that  milk 
plays  a  less  important  part  in  the  diet- 
ary than  we  think  it  should,  and  that 
the  dietary  itself  is  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age digestive  power  of  a  child  of  18 
months.  If  we  were  to  make  a  guess 
it  would  be  that  the  child  had  at  the 
age  of  a  year,  more  or  less,  been  put 
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upon  the  food  suitable  to  «a  child  of 
a  year  and  a  half.  We  should  hope 
that  its  digestion  would  now  soon  catch 
up  with  its  dietary.  In  the  meantime, 
we  think  that  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
grow  if  it  gets  more  milk  and  less  bread 
pudding  or  even  oatmeal  if  it  is  un- 
strained, since  without  chewing  teeth 
these  articles  must  go  into  the  stomach 
unprepared  for  proper  digestion. 

(2.)  The  band  has  no  particular  re- 
lation to  teething,  but  is  a  good  protec- 
tion against  such  diarrhoeas  as  are  due 
to  chilling  of  the  abdomen. 

Walking  Barefoot  as  a  Protection  Against 
Colds  ;  The  Value  of  Sponging. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood-. 

Please  tell  me  if  a  healthy  baby  born  last 
December  should  wear  a  flannel  band  or  any 
woolen  garment  through  the  summer  months. 
Our  summers  are  so  warm,  it  seems  cruel  to 
keep  flannel  on  a  young  child;  but  I  don't 
want  to  run  any  risks.  She  is  susceptible 
to  cold;  is  there  any  way,  besides  going 
with  bare  feet,  to  correct  it?  Also,  please 
tell  me,  when  should  a  baby  be  weaned? 

L.  A.  W. 

Sclma,  Ala. 

The  chief  use  of  the  band  is  for  pro- 
tection against  bowel  troubles  when  the 
weather  is  changeable.  In  the  North, 
for  instance,  it  does  most  service  in 
August  and  September,  when  hot  days 
may  alternate  with  cool  nights.  Most 
bowel  troubles  are  of  bacterial  origin, 
but  it  is  still  the  fact  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  child  that  escapes 
chilling  is  safer  than  the  child  who 
does  not.  We  think  that  sponging  the 
whole  body  with  cool  water  is  a  safer 


and  better  method  of  diminishing  sus- 
ceptibility than  going  bare-footed.  In 
your  warm  climate  we  think  that 
water  which  has  stood  long  enough 
to  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
would  be  about  right  for  sponging, 
not  for  immersion. 

Anaemic  Condition  Accompanying  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  of  sixteen  months  is  suffering 
from  anaemia — the  second  experience  of  this 
nature  within  six  months.  He  was  a  re- 
markably strong,  healthy  child  up  to  the 
period  of  his  first  teeth.  These  were  cut 
early  and  with  unusual  rapidity.  A  period 
of  anaemia  followed  for  two  months  before 
being  checked.  At  fourteen  months  sixteen 
teeth  were  through,  and  again  the  experience 
was  similar  to  that  mentioned  above. 

(1.)  Does  this  anaemic  condition  result 
from  teething  in  any  case? 

(2.)  What  nutritious  diet  should  be  fol- 
lowed? His  appetite  is  irregular  for  all 
food  except  Mellin"s.  This  is  apparently  sat- 
isfactory. But,  at  his  age,  it  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  substantial.  S.  B.  B. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

(1.)  Yes. 

(2.)  He  needs  plenty  of  milk;  not  of 
full  strength,  probably.  Beef  juice  is 
quite  desirable,  also. 

[Condensed  Reply. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 
Your  questions  are  pretty  fully  an- 
swered in  the  articles  on  "Mixed  Feed- 
ing" published  some  time  ago.  The 
food  there  advised  for  mixed  feeding  is 
suitable  for  an  entire  diet.  There  is 
no  object  in  giving  mutton  or  beef 
broth  now.  They  are  by  no  means  as 
nutritious  as  milk  mixtures. 
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Undesirable  Traits  In  Childhood. 

The  enclosed  article  is  such  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  so  full  of  common-sense 
thoughts,  that  upon  reading  it  the 
thought  came,  "If  only  every  mother 
could  read  it!"  It  is  clipped  from  the 
Interior,  published  at  Chicago. 

If  you  ever  copy  from  other  papers  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  to  copy  this. 

I  believe  there  is  no  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  having  such 
a  widespread  influence  for  permanent 
good  as  Babyhood.  Its  influence  will 
surely  be  felt  in  the  next  generation. — 
Mrs.  Robt.  S.  Goss,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

[We  comply  with  our  correspond- 
ent's request  by  reprinting  herewith  a 
portion  of  Mrs.  Eastman's  interesting 
article. — Ed.  Babyhood.] 

We  parents  are  too  prone  to  measure 
the  conduct  of  our  children  by  the  de- 
gree of  trouble  or  annoyance  it  may 
cause  us.  We  ought  to  apply  very  dif- 
ferent standards.  It  is  clear  that  the 
normal  traits,  the  spontaneous  activ- 
ities, the  necessary  transitions  and  in- 
felicities of  childhood  are  not  in  any 
sense  the  residt  of  wrong-doing  on  the 
children's  part,  nor  the  just  occasion 
for  discipline  on  our  own.  Many  a 
child  is  continually  scolded  for  so- 
called  faults  which  are  not  faults  at  all, 
but  rather  virtues,  since  they  are  neces- 
sary conditions  of  his  happiness,  and 
play  an  important  part  in  his  develop- 
ment. 


Do  we  sufficiently  realize  that  when 
we  constantly  reprove  a  young  child  for 
making  a  noise,  suppress  his  continual 
questionings,  repress  his  bodily  activ- 
ity, and  forbid  him  to  learn  by  nature's 
method  of  experiment  upon  his  sur- 
roundings, we  not  only  do  him  a  pres- 
ent .injustice,  but  seriously  hamper  his 
growth,  if  we  do  not  effectually  dwarf 
it?  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  whom  we  see  about  us, 
the  infirm  of  will,  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  hopelessly  fettered  by 
convention,  are  victims  of  the  repres- 
sive and  prohibitory  system  of  train- 
ing children?  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the 
well-meaning  advocates  of  this  nega- 
tive sort  of  discipline  persistently  striv- 
ing to  check  the  exuberant  vitality,  to 
subdue  the  unmanageable  will,  while 
the  really  grave  vices  of  childhood — 
those  habits  of  body  or  mind  which  un- 
dermine character — spring  up  and 
flourish  unnoticed  and  even  fostered  by 
the  unconscious  parent. 

There  is  another  set  of  habits  char- 
acteristic of  childhood  at  one  stage  or 
another,  which  I  regard  as  neither  good 
nor  bad  but  simply  unavoidable,  for 
the  most  part  temporary  and  to  be  ju- 
diciously ignored.  It  is  positively  cruel, 
almost  always  useless,  and  generally  a 
positive  injury  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  awkwardness  or  heedless- 
ness of  a  growing  child.  He  can  no 
more  help  stumbling,  or  carrying  him- 
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self  badly,  or  forgetting  your  frequent 
charges,  or  failing  to  learn  his  lessons, 
at  certain  periods  of  his  development, 
than  he  can  help  losing  his  milk-teeth, 
and  it  would  be  as  rational  to  scold  him 
for  one  as  for  the  other.  Patience  and 
watchfulness — these  are  of  more  value 
than  many  admonitions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  fretfulness  in  young 
children,  which  is  nearly  always  due 
to  physical  causes,  easily  removable — 
such  as  too  little  fresh  air,  unsuitable 
food  or  insufficient  sleep. 

Many  mothers  make  the  mistake  of 
appearing  too  much  shocked  by  the 
chance  repetition  of  a  coarse  word,  in- 
nocently spoken,  without  the  faintest 
comprehension  of  its  meaning.  Of 
course,  we  will  guard  our  children  as 
far  as  possible  from  hearing  impure 
language,  but,  once  heard  and  remem- 
bered, our  notice  and  reproof  only 
serves  to  fix  it  more  firmly  in  the  mind, 
and,  it  may  be,  to  awaken  the  uncon- 
scious child  to  its  possibilities  of  evil. 
Many,  again,  are  greatly  distressed  by 
the  habit  of  imaginative  story-telling, 
and  do  the  child  a  manifest  injustice 
by  punishing  him  for  the  relation  of 
marvelous  tales,  which  are  the  outcome 
of  mental  images  so  vivid  as  to  be  to 
him  realities. 

Another  trait  that  I  greatly  dislike 
to  see  in  children  is  morbid  curiosity 


about  unchildlike  things,  which  is  often 
closely  allied  with  precocious  sex-con- 
sciousness. Children  should  be  chil- 
dren— not  diminutive  men  and  women 
— and  we  can  not  do  them  a  worse  ser- 
vice than  by  arousing  a  premature 
sense  of  the  difference  between  boys 
and  girls,  at  an  age  when  nature  has 
not  yet  established  a  difference. 
Thoughtless  parents  sow  the  seeds  of 
mischief  by  talk  unsuitable  for  childish 
ears,  or  vulgar  teasing  about  boy  and 
girl  playmates,  and  then  complacently 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  incalculable  harm 
that  may  follow. 

1  fully  expect  to  shock  some  mothers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  when  I 
proceed  to  characterize  as  objectionable 
an  abnormal  piety.  Let  us  respect  the 
limitations  of  nature.  Of  all  infant 
precocities  the  most  dangerous  is  moral 
and  religious  precocity,  since  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  dwarf  that  side  of  the 
nature  for  the  whole  after  life.  There 
is  a  large  reverence  for  the  Unseen,  a 
short  code  of  duty,appropriate  to  child- 
hood. It  were  wise  to  preserve  these  if 
we  can,  and  doubly  wise  to  refrain  from 
filling  the  child's  mind  with  grotesque- 
ly inadequate  conceptions  of  God,  and 
priggish  notions  of  adult  goodness, 
which  render  him  an  object  of  sincere 
pity  to  the  mature  and  well-balanced 
Christian. — Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Creeping  Skirt. 

One  hot  summer  morning  when 
Baby,  cooled  by  his  bath,  had  been  laid 
in  his  crib  for  a  refreshing  nap,  I  sat 
down  to  contemplate,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  soiled  little  dress,  which  had 
been  spotlessly  clean  that  very  morning. 

What  was  to  be  done?  I  could  not 
wish  that  Baby  were  not  able  to  creep; 
I  could  not  desire  to  keep  him  either 
on  the  bed  or  in  his  high  chair,  or  in 
the  coach,  however  desirable  these 
places  might  be  on  occasion.  What 
was  to  be  done?    Something  must  be. 

There  on  a  chair  lay  the  creeping 
skirt  lent  by  a  fond  aunt,  the  kind  her 
children  always  wore,  the  kind,  in  fact, 
that  all  babies  had  worn.  It  was  long, 
it  was  full,  it  was  a  big  bag  open  at 
both  ends,  and  drawn  up  round  Baby's 
waist.  He  crept  into  the  top  of  it, 
turned  round  and  wound  himself  up 
in  it;  all  the  while  the  drawing  cord 
pulled  on  the  small  of  his  back  as 
though  it  intended  to  cut  through. 
This  skirt  had  been  laid  aside  in  de- 
spair; better  dirty  dresses  than  have 
Baby  hampered  by  this  aggravating 
thing.  But,  I  reflected,  it  would  be  so 
desirable  if  I  could  make  a  neat  and 
not  altogether  unbecoming  garment 
that  would  keep  the  fronts  of  the  little 
dresses  from  getting  hopelessly  be- 
grimed and  speedily  worn  out.  "Pity 
the  man  that  lacks  invention,"  my 
mother  used  to  say,  always  adding,  "and 


the  woman,  too."  So,  with  a  spirit 
born  of  a  determination  to  accomplish 
something  worthy  of  the  cause,  with  an 
unused  chintz  skirt  of  my  own,  with 
scissors  and  work-basket  at  hand,  I  sat 
me  down,  and  while  Baby  slept  I  cut 
and  sewed — and  behold  the  result!  A 
real  creeping  skirt,  neat  and  to  the 
point,  it  does  not  bother  the  little  fel- 
low at  all,  and  he  reallv  looks  verv  cute 
in  it. 

The  material  used  is  gray  linen  or 
covert  cloth,  trimmed  with  narrow 
braids,  blue  or  red.  The  little  skirt  is 
made  of  four  widths,  two  each  about 
18  inches  wide  and  two  each  about  9 
inches  wide.  The  wide  ones  are  the 
back  and  front  widths,  are  a  little 
longer  than  Baby's  dress,  and  are  fin- 
ished with  a  two-inch  hem.  The  nar- 
row widths  are  four  inches  longer  and 
come  down  over  the  front  of  Baby's 
knees;  they  are  gathered  into  a  band, 
or  gathered  an  inch  from  edge  and  a 
hand  set  on,  which  buttons  around  his 
legs.  The  garment  is  kept  in  place  by 
straps  fastened  to  the  band  of  the  skirt; 
these  are  crossed  back  and  front  and 
fastened  at  crossing.  Of  course,  the 
band  buttons  around  Baby's  waist. 

These  skirts  look  well  a  surprisingly 
long  time  and  wash  easily.  No  mother 
now  need  sigh  over  the  dainty  white 
dresses  because  Baby  has  learned  to- 
creep.  M.  A.  B. 

Colora,  Md. 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


The  Entertainment  of  an  Eighteen-Months- 
Old  Baby. 

One  hears  so  much  about  kindergar- 
ten work  that  the  subject  is  almost  un- 
welcome, but  all  has  not  yet  been  said, 
nor  will  it  all  be  said  for  many  years 
to  come.  So  long  as  there  are  mothers 
and  babies,  so  long  will  that  subject  be 
discussed.  Every  intelligent  mother 
recognizes  the  need  of  kindergarten 
training,  if  one  can  have  a  competent 
teacher — and  they  are  rare — and  the 
necessary  money  for  tuition,  and  some 
one  to  dress  the  little  one  and  take  her 
and  call  for  her.  The  free  kinder- 
garten solves  one  of  these  problems, 
but  brings  with  it  objections  that  many 
mothers  cannot  endure.  It  is  to  those 
mothers  who  will  not  patronize  a  poor 
kindergarten  and  cannot  afford  a  good 
one  that  this  is  addressed. 

Such  a  mother  usually  has  the  care 
•of  her  children,  and  of  all  or  much  of 
her  own  household.  Under  such  condi- 
tions she  cannot,  however  much  she 
may  wish  it,  find  time  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  in  training  her 
children.  While  she  may  not  do  that, 
still  a  little  intelligent  forethought  will 
help  her  children  to  entertain  them- 
selves and  so  keep  them  out  of  the  mis- 
chief that  makes  the  mother's  work  so 
much  harder.  The  one  principle  that 
kindergarten  work  rests  upon  is  useful, 
interesting,  entertaining  employment. 
Keep  the  little  fingers  busy  doing  some- 
thing good,  and  they  cannot  find  time 
for  doing  bad. 

Here  are  some  of  the  simple  devices 
I  have  used  to  keep  my  eighteen- 
months-old  boy  busy  and  happy.  His 


toys  are  classified  and  arranged  in  neat 
boxes,  and  he  has  a  number  of  picture 
books.  In  his  boxes  are  clothes-pins, 
blocks,  balls  of  various  sizes  and  col- 
ors, bright  bits  of  velvet  and  ribbon, 
large  buttons,  nuts  of  various  kinds,  a 
large-mouthed  bottle,  a  number  of  pen- 
nies, etc.  In  the  morning  Baby  usually 
amuses  himself  between  breakfast  and 
his  ten  o'clock  nap,  so  I  have  only  the 
afternoon  to  plan  for  him.  When  I  take 
my  book  or  sewing  for  the  afternoon 
I  give  him  one  of  his  boxes.  He  builds 
high  towers  of  his  blocks,  and  to-day 
when  he  seemed  tired  of  that  I  stood 
them  up  in  a  row  and  called  them  men 
(each  block  has  the  picture  of  a  sol- 
dier on  one  side),  then  I  tipped  them 
over,  and  told  him  to  make  some  men. 
He  did  so  enjoy  doing  it,  and  I  was  in- 
terested in  noting  his  puzzled  face 
when  he  got  one  of  them  wrong-side  up. 
After  a  time  his  interest  seemed  to  de- 
crease, and  then  I  told  him  to  put  all 
the  blocks  in  the  box  and  he  should 
have  a  new  box.  He  did  it  gladly,  and 
brought  the  box  to  me.  I  put  it  away 
and  gave  him  another,  and  he  was 
happy  for  another  half  hour.  He  very 
much  enjoys  the  large-mouthed  bottle, 
and  he  puts  in  and  pours  out  again  and 
again  the  pennies,  acorns,  beans,  but- 
tons, etc. 

A  pack  of  picture  cards  gives  him 
much  pleasure,  and  he  goes  over  and 
over  them,  saying  "boo-boo"  to  the 
dogs,  and  "babie"  to  the  children.  An- 
other thing  that  amuses  him  is  a  pin- 
cushion and  a  dozen  large  glass-head 
pins.  He  pounds  them  vigorously  in 
and  laboriously  pulls  them  out,  and  he 
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has  never  given  any  trouble  by  putting 
them  in  his  mouth.  The  box  of  clothes- 
pins and  a  strip  of  cloth  tied  between 
two  chairs  keep  him  busy  hanging  out 
imaginary  clothes  for  a  time.  The 
"solitary  railroad"  described  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  Babyhood  has  been 
reproduced  in  miniature,  and  with  a 
dozen  walnuts  for  "trains"  he  has  many 
a  happy  minute.  A  ball  suspended 
from  the  chandelier  and  a  flat  piece  of 
board  for  a  bat  please  him  mightily. 

His  picture  books  were  carefully  se- 
lected and  contain  bright  colored  plates 
and  some  illustrated  simple  stories  of 
animal  life.  I  tell  him  these  stories, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  him  the 


Travelling  Bed  for  a  Baby. 

Take  a  long,  narrow,  soft-feather 
pillow  and  tuft  it  closely  about  two 
inches  apart  with  strong  thread.  Place 
rubber  cloth  and  sheet  on  pillow,  pin- 
ning firmly  in  place.  Pin  pad  on  top 
of  this  so  that  it  may  be  easily  changed. 
I  used  two  small  flannel  squares  for 
blankets,  as  they  were  less  bulky  than 
the  regular  ones.  Now  make  a  cover 
for  the  whole  of  some  stout  material — 
tan  denim  or  duck  would  be  suitable — 
leaving  top,  bottom  and  right  side  open, 
making  wide  hems  and  having  buttons 
and  buttonholes  along  bottom  and  right 
side.  Have  the  top  opening  about  six 
inches  from  top,  allowing  goods  to  cover 
mattress   where  the   pillow  will  be. 


pictures.  I  have  noticed  that  he  goes 
over  the  pictures  again  and  seems  to 
enjoy  the  conditions  represented.  One 
of  his  favorite  books  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  a  linen  book. 
It  is  made  of  paper  cambric  and  has 
advertising  cards  and  pictures  from  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  McClure's  pasted  on 
it.  The  leaves  are  held  together  by  a 
cord,  and  all  tied  into  a  binder.  This 
makes  a  not  unattractive  book,  and  one 
that  restless  hands  cannot  tear,  and  so 
avoids  the  undesirable  habit  of  de- 
structiveness  that  is  fostered  by  cheap 
books.  G. 
Baltimore. 
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When  the  baby  is  taken  up  or  attend- 
ed to,  the  top  cover  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  unbuttoned,  while  it  keeps  the 
baby  and  covers  in  place  when  but- 
toned. 

I  found  this  a  great  convenience,  as 
the  baby  could  be  laid  at  once  on  the 
car  seat  and  also  carried  with  ease. 
The  comfort  with  which  my  baby,  not 
quite  two  months  old,  made  a  long  trip 
I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
little  pillow  bed.  M.  W.  D. 

Greenwood,  Va. 

[When  Baby  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey  his  comfort  may  be  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  Hoagland  Pat- 
ent Folding  Bed  described  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion. — Ed.  Babyhood.] 
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An  Infant's  Fan. 

I  have  lately  seen  in  our  park  a  con- 
trivance which  struck  me  as  so  remark- 
ably well  adapted  to  Baby's  comfort 
that  I  can  only  wonder  the  device  is  not 
more  generally  known.  It  consisted  of 
a  little  fan  attached  to  the  wheels  of  the 
baby  carriage  in  such  a  way  as  to  move 
with  it,  keeping  off  flies,  etc.,  besides 
furnishing  a  welcome  breeze.  When 
the  carriage  stands  still,  the  fan  can  be 
operated  by  a  treadle-like  arrangement. 

I  understand  the  fan  was  placed  upon 
the  market  some  time  ago,  but  I  failed 
to  find  out  where  it  can  be  bought. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  P.  T.  S. 

[We  presume  the  contrivance  is  iden- 
tical with  the  one  described  some  time 
ago  in  Table  Talk.  We  reprint  the  de- 
scription herewith. — Ed.  Babyhood.] 

"The  comfort  of  the  baby  is  the  first 
and  constant  thought  of  the  careful 
mother  in  small  things  as  well  as  great. 
A  clever  Western  woman  has  become  a 
benefactor  to  the  wee-folk  by  the  re- 


cent invention  of  a  fan  for  the  infant's 
coach.  By  some  ingenious  .automatic 
device  this  fan  waves  to  and  fro  with 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle.  This  creates  a  gentle,  refresh- 
ing breeze,  which  cools  the  little  oc- 
cupant, and  also  protects  it  from  the 
annoyance  of  flies  and  mosquitoes 
without  the  use  of  veil  or  netting. 
The  new  appliance  is  not  objectionable 
in  appearance,  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  child's 
vision,  a  point  which  commends  it  to 
oculists.  Before  putting  it  on  the 
market,  the  intention  is  to  adapt  it  to 
do  service  upon  bed  or  crib,  but  not 
by  connection  with  rockers,  now  so  uni- 
versally condemned  in  the  modern 
nursery.  The  motion  will  be  secured 
by  some  simple  and  easily  managed  at- 
tachment, thus  cooling  the  air  without 
danger  of  draught.  The  baby  of  the 
present  era  is  not  without  perquisites 
greatly  to  its  advantage,  and  pays  for 
them  four-fold  in  health,  strength  and 
goodness." 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


A  Valuable  Suggestion     Last    week    as  I 

to  sat  on  the  piazza, 

Charitable  Persons,  tit-  -i  i 

holding  my  baby,  a 

foreign  woman,  an  Arabian,  I  judge, 
came  by  with  a  basket  of  the  usual 
trumpery  vended  by  that  class,  on  one 
arm,  and  a  wailing  baby  on  the  other. 
She  appeared  to  be  very  worn,  and 
when  she  called  to  see  if  I  would  buy, 
I  answered  "Yes,"  resolved  to  get  some- 
thing to  help  her  along. 

I  hurried  my  own  baby  into  the 
house  for  fear  of  infection.  Then  I 
came  out  and  found  her  feeding  the 
baby  from  a  warm  bottle  with  a  good 
rubber  nipple.    It  looked  clean.  But 


the  baby  wailed  continuously  and 
seemed  hardly  able  to  close  its  mouth, 
which  was  lined  with  a  white  coating. 
It  might  be  canker,  it  might  be  diph- 
theria; I  did  not  venture  to  examine, 
but  I  got  some  cool  water  for  the  moth- 
er and  some  with  a  bit  of  borax  in  it, 
with  a  clean,  old  handkerchief,  and 
made  the  woman  understand  that  she 
ought  to  wash  the  baby's  mouth.  I 
gave  her  borax  to  take  away  with  her. 
I  told  her  she  must  not  stay  longer  for 
fear  my  baby  might  get  sick,  too,  and 
I  did  not  take  any  of  her  articles.  She 
promised  to  go  to  a  hospital  to  see  a 
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doctor  for  the  baby,  and  seemed  grate- 
fid  for  the  borax. 

That  poor  child  has  troubled  me  ever 
since,  and  now  I've  thought  of  some- 
thing to  do  that  might  help.  If  a  few 
simple,  plain  directions  were  given  to 
these  people  in  their  own  language, 
might  not  much  misery  for  the  little 
ones  be  avoided?  The  "Lend-a-Hand" 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
E.  Hale,  issues  a  dainty  little  book — 
called  "Maggie's  Baby."  There,  in  a 
wreath  of  blue  and  pink  forget-me-nots, 
is  a  photograph  of  a  dear  baby.  The 
Mellin's  Food  Company  sends  the  book 
gratis,  but  the  society  charges  three 
cents  per  copy,  I  believe.  But  this  is 
in  English,  and  an  American  baby 
adorns  the  cover,  which  is  paper.  My 
idea  would  be  to  have  our  pamphlet 
printed  on  linen  with  a  photograph  of 
a  typical  Italian,  Polish,  Arabian  baby 
— whatever  the  nationality  might  be — 
and  surrounded  by  those  colors  which 
attract  those  people — brighter  than  the 
forget-me-nots  of  damty  "Maggie's 
Baby."  Over  the  photograph  place 
"We  love  the  baby"  in  large  letters.  A 
mother's  heart  will  respond  to  it,  I 
know. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  worth  while.  My  ser- 
vant said  that  she  was  going  to  see  a 
young  woman,  only  eighteen  years  old, 
whose  baby  came  when  mine  did.  An- 
nie said  her  friend  didn't  know  much 
about  the  care  of  a  baby.  I  gave  her  a 
copy  of  "Maggie's  Baby"  to  give  the  girl, 
who  sat  right  down  the  moment  she 
received  it  and  read  it  through  eagerly, 
Annie  told  me.  She  sent  a  pretty  mes- 
sage of  thanks.  She  is  a  decent  girl  who 
was  glad  to  help. 

I  have  worked  among  the  Italians  in 


the  North  End,  meeting  them  in  the 
evening  school.  Some  of  the  men  I 
saw  at  my  home.  One,  a  splendid  fel- 
low, told  me  that  he  had  been  "going" 
with  a  girl,  but  he  found  that  she 
"nursed  the  bottle,"  i.  e.,  drank  liquor, 
and  then  he  dropped  her,  for  he  didn't 
want  a  drinking  woman  to  be  mother 
to  his  children.  He  expressed  much 
concern  because  his  sister's  baby  cried 
so  much.  Would  not  that  man,  and 
such  as  he,  gladly  help  distribute 
among  their  own  people  such  a  help  as 
we  might  plan? 

In  the  work  of  translating  I  can  get 
it  done  in  Polish,  Italian  and  German. 
Why  not  get  one  sent  out  in  one  lan- 
guage and  see  how  it  develops?  The 
money  for  it  I  feel  sure  I  can  raise,  and 
if  Babyhood  commends  the  plan  it 
will  be  only  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  periodical  that  circulates 
among  intelligent  mothers,  as  it  does. — 
Lydia  M.  H.  Jewett,  Metropolitan  Ave- 
nue, Roslindale,  Mass. 

[We  think  our  correspondent's  plan 
a  very  praiseworthy  one.  It  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  the  attention  of 
charitable  persons. — Ed.  Babyhood.] 

— In     a  primary 

A  Child's  Idea      gunday  sch0ol  class 
of  Love.  J 

the  teacher  was  try- 
ing to  impress  the  class  with  an  idea 
of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin.  She  said 
repeatedly  that  God  did  not  love  them 
when  they  did  wrong,  but  if  they  were 
sorry  and  asked  God  to  forgive  them, 
then  he  would  love  them  again.  To 
tell  a  child  that  he  repeatedly  loses  and 
gains  the  love  of  God  through  his  child 
misdemeanors  and  "being  sorry,"  makes 
God  a  petty  world  sovereign,  and  to  in- 
stil that  belief  into  a  child's  heart  is  to 
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lay  the  foundation  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence for  later  years. 

A  little  girl  of  three  and  a  half  came 
into  my  family  for  a  brief  stay.  She 
was  a  motherless  child  and  had  been 
left  with  one  relative  after  another. 
There  were  grave  looks  when  I  con- 
sented to  take  her.  "Wilful,"  "heady," 
"hard  to  manage,"  were  the  epithets 
from  the  doubters;  but  all  conceded  the 
child  was  generally  good-natured.  In 
the  early  days  of  her  stay,  there  arose 
occasion  to  correct  her,  following 
which  the  child  looked  up,  saying: 


"Don't  you  love  me  any  more?  Don't 
you  love  me  when  I'm  naughty?  Grand- 
ma don't."  I  took  her  into  my  arms 
and  told  her,  "Yes,  I  love  you  always. 
I  love  you  just  the  same  when  you  are 
naughty,  but  it  makes  me  sorry  to  see 
you  do  what  isn't  right."  I  do  not 
think  the  child  ever  doubted  my  love, 
and  certainly  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed there  was  no  occasion  for  stern 
rebuke.  She  was  a  merry  child; 
thoughtless,  of  course,  sometimes,  but 
always  obedient  and  never  wilfully 
"naughty."— S.  IT. 


Food  that  Feeds 

Mellin's  Food  is  a  food  that  feeds.  When  prepared  it  is 
like  mother's  milk.  It  is  all  digestible.  It  contains  sufficient 
nourishment.  It  contains  the  right  kind  of  nourishment. 
The  absence  of  starch  or  dried  milk  is  an  important  con- 
sideration.  Mellin's  Food  is  adapted  to  the  infant  digestion. 


My  two  months  old  baby  was  not  receiving  sufficient  nourish- 
ment from  another  baby  food  we  were  using,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  after  using 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

there  was  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  Now,  friends 
that  call,  exclaim,  "  She  doesn't  look  like  the  same  child." 
The  milk  has  been  changed  several  times  with  no  bad 
effect. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Dersheimer,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
MELLIN'S   FOOD   COMPANY,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  Child's  War 
Prayer- 


— Apropos  of  certain 
editorials  in  the  New 
York  Nation,  on  the 
subject  of  the  conflict  of  prayers  (ac- 
cording to  the  American  or  Spanish 
view  of  the  matter)  during  the  course 
of  the  present  war,  a  correspondent  of 
that  journal  writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  that 
every  crow  thinks  her  own  blackbird 
the  whitest,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
hence  the  personal  aspect  must  be  for- 
given me.  Such  forgiveness  is  per- 
missible when  writing  of  one's  own 
only  four-j'ear-old.  But  my  little  boy 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  three  uncles — 
two  by  blood  and  one  by  marriage — 
who,  for  many  more  years  than  he  is 
old,  have  worn  Uncle  Sam's  livery  as 
cavalry  and  artillery  officers.  The  first 
night  after  we  received  news  that  their 
commands  had  been  moved,  or  were 
to  be  moved  at  once,  the  little  one  had 


finished  his  prayers  after  the  usual 
routine,  and  his  mother  had  made  no 
mention  of  the  war  or  its  possibilities. 
Consequently,  John  thought  he  must 
try  one  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
supply  the  omission,  and  he  added: 
'And  God  bless  Uncle  Tyree  and  Uncle 
William  and  Uncle  Horn,  and  don't  let 
the  bullets  hit  the  soldiers,  but  kill  all 
the  "Spanyons." ' 

"Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the 
blood-thirsty  little  Jingo  was  at  once 
reconciled  to  the  deep  sleep  of  child- 
hood."—X. 


A  Letter  of 
Thanks. 


— I  think  it  would 
be  very  fitting  to 
thank  "A.  P.  T." 
for  her  "straw"  revelation.  It  disposed 
for  me  of  the  rapid  milk-drinking  pro- 
cess. I,  for  one,  am  very  grateful  to 
her  for  the  information,  and  henceforth 
my  boys  shall  have  plenty  of  "straws*' 
at  their  command. — L.C .,Evanston,Ill. 


Babyhood's  Writers. 

The  Medical  Contributors  to  BABYHOOD  include  many  of  the  molt 
Eminent  Specialists  in  the  Country.   The  following  is  a  partial 
List  of  Physicians  who  contribute  more  or  less  fre- 
quently to  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD. 


Samuel  S.  Adams,  51.  D.,  Washington. 

Chas.  W.  Allen,  II.  D.  New  York. 

Samuel  Ashhurst,  M.  D  ,  Philadelphia. 

Simon  Baruch,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Boerne  Bettmann,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

Joseph  B.  Bissell,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Mary  Taylor  Bissell  SI  D.,  New  York. 

A.  K.  Bond,  51.  D.,  Baltimore. 

Elizabeth  Stow  Brown,  51.  D. ,  Yonkers,  N.  Yj 

Albert  H.  Buck,  51.  D.,  New  Yonk. 

W.  K .  Butler,  M.  D.,  Washington. 

J.  Wellington  Byera,  51.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Walter  L.  Carr,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

William  B  Canfield,  51.  D.,  Baltimore. 

Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

Walter  F.  Chapell,  M.  D..  New  York. 

Henry  L.  Coit,  51.  D. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Colliss,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Joseph  B.  Cooke,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

Floyd  51.  Crandall,5I.  D  ,  New  York. 

C  L.  Dana.  51.  D.,  New  York. 

Edward  P.  Davis,  51.  D. ,  Philadelphia. 

D.  Bryson  Delavan,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

John  Doming.  51.  D. ,  New  York. 

William  H.  Flint,  51  D.,  New  York. 

George  Henry  Fox,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

V.  P.  Gibney,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

L.  Emmet  Holt,  51  D.,  New  York. 

Geo.  Thomas  Jackson,  51.  D.,  New  York. 

Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  51  IX,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  G.  Kerley,  5f.  D.,  New  York. 

J.  51.  W.  Kitchen  51.  D.  New  York. 


Edwin  J.  Kuh,  51.  D. ,  Chicago. 
Robert  Lewis,  Jr.,  51.  D.,  New  York. 
William  E.  Leonard,  51.  D.,  Minneapolis. 
Graham  Lusk,  51.  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Morris  5Ianges,  51.  D.,  New  York. 
Edward  5Iartin,  51.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  H.  Slav.  51.  D.,  New  York. 
C  B  Meding,  51.  D.,  New  York. 
Arthur  V.  Sleigs,  SI.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Walter  Slendelson,  51.  D. ,  New  York 
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J.  Lewis  Smith,  51.  D. ,  New  York. 
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51.  Allen  Starr,  al  D.,  New  York. 
Alfred  Stengel.  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
George  C.  Stout,  51.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  W.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
5Iana  M.  Vinton,  51.  D  ,  New  York. 
Jerome  Walker,  M  D.  Brooklyn. 
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Halsey  L  Wood,  51.  D.,  New  York. 
James  H.  Young,  SI.  D..  Philadelphia. 
Leroy  M.  Yale,  II.  D.,  New  York. 
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HAY  FEVER  IN  CHILDREN. 


The  appearance  of  an  authoritative 
treatise  on  "Hay  Fever  and  its  Success- 
ful Treatment,"  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Hollo- 
peter,Prof  essor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
how  far  medical  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject has  progressed  since  Dr.  Samuel 
Ashhurst,  himself  an  authority  con- 
cerning it,  published  his  article  on  "Hay 
Fever''  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood. 

Dr.  Hollopeter's  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  hay  fever  have  been  very 
thorough,  and  he  attests  his  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  a 
bibliography  extending  from  1565  to 
the  present  day  and  covering  many 
countries,  in  addition  to  our  own.  In 
speaking  of  the  causes,  he  gives  due 
weight  to  the  pollen  theory  now  so  gen- 
erally held,  but  lays  great  stress  on  the 
existence  of  certain  morbid  conditions, 
such  as  lowered  vitality  or  weakened 
local  resistance,  which,  as  it  were,  pre- 
pare the  nasal  passages  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed.  It  seems  to  be  an  es- 
tablished fact,  however,  that  many 
other  causes,  such  as  heat,  light,  dust, 
perfumes,  animal  and  vegetable  odors, 
etc.,  cause  hay  fever  in  those  periodi- 
cally subject  to  it. 

The  distinction  between  the  "autum- 
nal catarrh"  and  that  prevailing  in 


spring  or  early  summer  (more  particu- 
larly known  as  "rose  cold")  was  first 
established  in  1872,  by  Dr.  Morrill  Wy- 
man,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  also 
first  attempted  to  define  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  disease,,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  important  fact  that  resi- 
dence in  certain  elevated  regions 
brought  complete  relief  in  most  cases 
of  autumnal  catarrh.  The  value  of  the- 
White  Mountains  in  this  respect  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  recognized  in 
1860,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  that  region,  formerly 
regarded  as  absolutely  free  from  hay 
fever,  are  no  longer  exempt  from  it. 
Southern  climates  appear,  to  a  certain 
extent,  free  from  the  disease.  Generally 
speaking,  localities  near  to  large  bodies 
of  water,  of  great  altitude,  or  charact- 
erized by  absence  of  vegetation,  afford 
immunity.  A  good  many  sufferers 
find  relief  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
seashore,  and  more  especially  upon  is- 
lands where  there  is  but  little  vege- 
tation other  than  of  an  exclusive- 
ly marine  character. 

Dr.  Hollopeter  speaks  of  two  authen- 
tic cases  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
impair  the  pollen  theory,  "the  well- 
known  exemption  of  hay  fever  subjects 
at  sea  being  granted."  In  one  "a  pas- 
senger retained  his  symptoms  of  bay 
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fever  during  a  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic," while  in  another  "the  disease 
came  on  at  sea  nine  miles  from  land. 
In  this  latter  case,  unfurling  the  sails 
in  which  a  large  quantity  of  pollen  had 
heen  folded  may  explain  the  occur- 
rence. In  the  former  instance  the  di- 
agnosis was  by  no  means  certain,  and 
the  presence  of  some  other  irritant 
may  have  accounted  for  the  distress." 

We  think  many  instances  of  the  ca- 
pricious action  of  hay  fever  at  sea 
might  have  been  cited  by  Dr.  Hollope- 
ter,  as  a  great  many  sufferers  from  the 
trouble  are  seeking  relief  in  a  sea  voy- 
age. The  writer  of  this  article  crossed 
the  ocean  nine  years  ago  in  ,the  com- 
pany of  a  friend,  a  sufferer  from  hay 
fever  of  many  years'  standing,  whose 
most  acute  attacks  came  on  with  the 
regularity  of  clock-work  about  the  18th 
of  August.  In  this  instance  he  left 
Ivew  York  on  the  21st,  when  the  trou- 
ble was  already  quite  pronounced,  and 
he  continued  to  suffer  from  it  as  usual 
during  his  entire  voyage.  Last  year 
the  writer  again  traversed  the  ocean 
with  this  gentleman,  who,  however,  in 
fixing  the  day  of  departure,  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  anticipating  the- usual 
outbreak  of  the  hay  fever  by  several 
days.  The  result  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, as,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  he  was  completely  free  from  any 
symptoms  during  the  entire  voyage,  as 
well  as  during  his  trip  through  various 
European  countries.  Other  patients 
appear  to  have  tried  the  sea  with  vary- 
ing success. 

Hay  fever  in  children  is  easily  mis- 
taken for  an  acute  cold  or  rhinitis;  but, 
as  Dr.  Ashhurst  said,  when  a  child  for 
several  successive  summers  has  a  bad 
cold,  with  much  sneezing  and  running 


at  the  eyes  during  August,  the  parents 
may  reasonably  question  whether  it  has 
not  hay  fever.  Should  the  parents  or  any 
of  the  other  near  relatives  of  the  child 
be  sufferers  from  hay  fever,  it  will  be 
easier  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  for  the 
trouble  certainly  runs  in  families,  and 
often  several  of  those  closely  allied  by 
blood  are  sufferers  in  common  from  it, 
the  "family  proprietorship"  in  hay 
fever  being  a  very  curious  thing. 

Dr.  Hollopeter  has  been  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  treatment  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  successfully  employed  in 
over  two  hundred  cases,  by  a  somewhat 
prolonged  bacteriological  study  of  the 
nasal  secretions  of  young  children. 
He  found  that,  although  a  child  might 
have  no  constitutional  indication  what- 
ever of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  etc.,  the  bacteria 
characteristic  of  any  of  these  diseases 
would  be  present  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tions. Thus,  he  was  led  to  appreciate 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  various 
bacteria  deposited  in  limited  numbers 
on  healthy  nasal  mucous  membranes 
ultimately  perish.  He  thinks  that,  un- 
less the  general  vitality  and  resistance 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  lowered  by 
internal  causes,  or  an  entrance  is  made 
through  some  local  lesion — possibly  the 
result  of  previous  disease  or  injury,  un- 
hygienic environment,  or  overwhelm- 
ing exposure — hay  fever  will  not  oc- 
cur. Conceded,  he  says,  that  an  ex- 
ternal irritant  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
disease,  "to  prevent  or  cure  it  we  must 
either  prevent  the  irritant  from  reach- 
ing the  points  of  exposure,  fortify 
these  vulnerable  spots,  or  remove  or 
render  fnert  the  irritant  when  already 
lodged.  In  hay  fever  the  vulnerable 
spot  is  undoubtedly  somewhere  within 
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the  nasopharynx.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  the  nose  and  throat  are  entrances 
for  the  bacteria  of  many  infectious  dis- 
eases; and  1  feel  sure  that,  as  I  have 
limited  the  extension  of  house  epidem- 
ics of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  measles  by  a  carefully 
conducted  antiseptic  toilet  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  in  the  same  manner  I  have 


Perhaps  the  most  important  general 
rule  to  be  impressed  upon  mothers  dur- 
ing the  heated  term  is:  Do  not  overfeed 
the  baby;  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its 
being  underfed.  If  the  young  child 
can  have  milk  from  a  healthy  mother 
or  nurse,  it  has  the  best  it  can  have. 
If  it  must  have  artificial  food,  try  to 
find  out  a  food  that  will  agree  before 
the  hottest  weather  comes.  If  milk 
is  given,  it  should  be  mixed  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  barley  water  for  very  young 
children,  and  with  less  water  for  older 
ones;  half  and  half  at  half  a  year.  In 
hot  water  boil  the  milk  that  is  to  be 
used  for  the  baby  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived, or  else  add  an  alkali  (a  pinch  of 
baking-soda  or  a  little  lime  water)  to  it 
and  keep  it  cool.  Always  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  baby's  cry  may  be 
due  to  thirst,  and  see  if  simple  water 
is  not  what  is  wanted. 

The  diet  of  older  children  is  to  be 
regulated  in  the  direction  of  restric- 


prevented  the  dreaded  paroxysms  in 
cases  of  hay  fever." 

Dr.  Hollopeter  believes  that  the 
acute  infectious  diseases  of  childhood 
in  general  may  be  prevented  by  most 
thorough  and  repeated  sterilization  of 
the  nasopharynx;  as  to  the  curability  of 
most  cases  of  hay  fever  he  entertains 
no  doubt. 


tion.  The  mixture  of  food  that  is  of- 
ten allowed  young  children  at  table  is 
really  appalling.  They  do  not  need 
and  should  not  have  all  the  green  vege- 
tables that  constitute  so  much  of  our 
adult  diet.  Milk,  cereals,  bread  and 
butter,  broths,  a  little  meat,  are 
enough.  The  eating  of  fruit  should  be 
always  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  parent,  who  should  choose  the 
fruit  to  see  if  it  be  ripe,  and  choose 
the  time  of  its  eating  as  well.  No  ar- 
ticles of  food  that  are  undesirable 
should  be  left  where  the  child  can  get 
them,  nor  should  they  be  left  in  sight 
to  excite  desires  that  cannot  or  should 
not  be  gratified. 

The  problem  of  the  heat  is  the  hard- 
est of  all  to  deal  with.  Those  who  are 
able  to  leave  the  city  should  of  course 
do  so,  as  they  thus,  in  some  degree, 
escape  the  effects  of  the  heat,  the  most 
direct  predisposing  cause  of  digestive 
troubles.    The  value  of  short  trips, 
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even  for  a  few  hours,  to  the  seaside  or 
to  cool  localities,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
longer  trips.  If  the  child  must  be 
kept  in  town,  its  room  should  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible  by  awnings, 
open  windows,  etc.,  and  it  should  be 
taken  from  room  to  room  if  the  chang- 
ing position  of  the  sun  makes  one  hot- 
ter than  another.  The  child's  clothing 
should  be  very  light,  but  should  be 
such  as  to  protect  it  evenly.  The 
styles  of  dress  that  load  one  part  of  the 
person  and  leave  others  bare  are 
objectionable.  The  flannel  belt  for  the 
abdomen  is  probably  useful  when  the 
temperature  is  variable,  particularly  if 
cool  nights  come,  but  it  should  not  be 
a  thick  muffler.  The  sponging  of  the 
child  with  cool  water  night  and  morn- 
ing, or  even  oftener,  will  help  to  relieve 
the  effects  of  the  heat.  In  the  hottest 
weather  frequent  bathing  may  be 
grateful  and  beneficial,  and  the  baby, 
if  young  enough  to  be  easily  con- 
trolled, need  not  be  regularly  dressed 
at  all.  A  large,  loose  garment'  of  cot- 
ton, or  thin  flannel  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  beyond  the  napkin,  and  per- 
haps the  band.  The  garment  prevents 
the  effects  of  draughts,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved for  the  desired  sponging.  It 
should  be  long  enough,  so  that  the 
child,  in  its  kicking  and  playing,  will 
not  uncover  itself  too  much. 

If,  in  spite  of  precautions,  the  baby 
is  ill,  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  hot  months  no  diarrhoea  can  be 
neglected.  Hence,  it  is  safer  to  call  a 
physician  if  the  child  has  more  than  a 
mere  temporary  diarrhoea.  Even  if 
there  was  no  real  need  of  him,  he  can 
go  over  the  questions  that  may  have 
come  up  regarding  diet,  etc.    If  the 


mild  diarrhoeas  are  promptly  attended 
to,  the  chances  of  severer  ones  super- 
vening are  diminished.  If  the  child  is 
under  treatment  the  mother  will,  of 
course,  ask  the  physician  what  she  shall 
do  in  case  of  emergencies  arising.  The 
case  of  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting 
and  purging  in  a  child  that  has  been 
previously  entirely  well  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  for  the  parents.  They 
will,  of  course,  send  immediately  for 
the  physician.  In  the  meantime  they 
should  restrain  their  natural  desire  to 
"do  something."  Remember  that  in 
all  probability  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  underfeeding, 
and  that  the  child  can  therefore  easily 
go  without  food  for  several  hours — for 
twice  the  usual  interval  between  meals, 
for  instance.  Unless  it  plainly  shows 
its  thirst  it  may  be  allowed  to  go  with- 
out even  drink  until  the  doctor  comes. 
If  the  child  seems  particularly  weak  a 
few  drops  of  spirits  (whiskey  or  brandy 
preferred)  in  cold  or  iced  water,  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  help  to  revive  its 
strength.  But  be  sure  that  the  child 
needs  the  stimulant,  and  that  it  is  not 
given  simply  to  relieve  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  attendant.  Leave  the  dos- 
ing to  the  doctor.  For  simple  thirst 
the  child  may  have  cold  water,  given 
preferably  in  small  quantities — spoon- 
fuls— and  repeated  frequently. 

Until  the  doctor  comes  the  child 
should  be  kept  still  and  recumbent,  and 
on  the  bed  rather  than  on  the  lap,  as 
the  quiet  is  then  more  complete.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  to  be  insisted  on 
if  it  involves  a  prolonged  struggle  or 
crying  spell,  but  if  it  can  be  brought 
aboiit  by  coaxing  and  soothing,  the 
rest  will  be  found  beneficial.  Make 
careful  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  any  im- 
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proper  or  unusual  article  of  food  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  be  still 
undigested  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
Little  babies  have  not  much  opportun- 
ity to  get  such  things,  but  the  two- 
year-old  has  wonderful  abilities  as  a 
forager.  If  there  be  no  doubt  regard- 
ing the  retention  of  undigested  food,  a 
mild  cathartic,  such  as  castor  oil  or 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  may  be  serviceable, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  on  a  guess. 

If  the  child  be  distinctly  feverish, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  weak,  the 
warm  bath  is  often  very  soothing,  par- 
ticularly when  the  great  summer  heat 
is  the  probable  cause  of  the  diarrhoea. 
But  here  again,  make  sure  that  the 
child  really  has  fever.  If  there  is  no 
fever  thermometer  at  hand,  the  touch 
M  ill  give  an  idea  of  a  temperature  above 
the  normal;  and  when  this  rough  meth- 
od of  determination  is  used,  two  or 
three  persons  had  better  apply  it,  as  the 
anxious  mother's  hands  are  often  them- 
selves hot  or  as  often  cold  from  nerv- 
ousness. The  bath  should  be  about 
ninety-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and,  if 
the  child  is  immersed,  five  minutes  will 
"be  long  enough;  and  the  formality  of 
dressing  should  be  postponed  imtil  the 
child  has  dried  off  in  his  blankets. 
The  sponge  bath  may  be  used  instead. 

The  use  of  drugs  before  the  physi- 
cian arrives  requires  great  caution,  and, 
except  in  the  violent  attacks  of  true 
cholera  infantum,  is  of  very  doubtful 
propriety.  In  the  latter  disease  the  ur- 
gency of  the  diarrhoea  may  be  such  as 


to  call  for  immediate  checking,  if  possi- 
ble. The  drugs  are  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the  measures  already  advised, 
but  to  assist  them.  Against  this  emer- 
gency it  is  well  to  have  in  the  house 
some  chalk  mixture,  or,  better  yet,  the 
compound  chalk  powder,  as  the  mixture 
is  apt  to  spoil  in  hot  weather;  also,  a 
very  small  vial  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  catechu  and  another  of  paregor- 
ic. A  mixture  can  then  be  made  as 
needed,  thus:  Take  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  the  chalk  powder  and  mix  with  six 
of  water;  rub  or  stir  thoroughly  to- 
gether until  no  lump  exists;  then  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  catechu  tincture 
and  mix  thoroughly.  The  dose  of  this 
mixture  for  a  child  of  one  year  will  be 
a  teaspoonful,  and  to  each  dose  five 
drops  of  paregoric  may  be  added.  The 
paregoric  is  not  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  as  it  is  frequently  desir- 
able to  stop  the  paregoric  while  the 
medicine  is  continued.  Little  children 
sometimes  show  marked  susceptibility 
to  opium  poisoning,  hence  the  effect 
of  each  dose  is  to  be  noted,  and  if  drow- 
siness appears,  the  paregoric  should  be 
omitted;  otherwise  the  dose  can  be 
given  every  two  hours  if  the  purging 
continues.  If  the  child  is  in  a  state 
approaching  collapse,  resort  to  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  heat;  give  stimulants 
in  moderate  quantities,  at  fixed 
periods — say,  ten  drops  every  two 
hours — and  be  careful  about  the  opium, 
which  probably  will  not  be  so  much 
needed,  as  the  purging  is  usually  less  in 
this  stage. 


PRICKLY  HEAT. 


A  correspondent  asks  whether  it  is 
not  sometimes  injurious  to  "drive  in" 
the  eruption  of  prickly  heat. 

"We  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
any  ill  consequences  from  a  rapid  cure 
of  the  complaint.  The  danger  is  rather 
that,  if  neglected,  it  may  develop  into 
another  and  much  more  obstinate  dis- 
ease. The  opportunity  seems  suitable 
to  consider  once  more  the  principal 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
prickly  heat. 

The  characteristic  features  of  prickly 
heat  are  so  well  known  to  intelligent 
mothers  as  to  make  any  extended  de- 
scription unnecessary.  The  eruption 
appears  in  the  form  of  small,  bright 
red  pimples,  rarely  larger  than  a  pin- 
head  in  size,  thickly  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  accompanied 
by  a  most  distressing  sense  of  tingling, 
burning  and  itching.  Often  the  small 
red  pimples  are  capped  by  a  minute 
blister  containing  a  little  drop  of  a  col- 
orless or  pearly  fluid.  The  eruption  may 
appear  anywhere  upon  the  skin  except 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  where  it  is  rarely  or  never  seen. 
It  is  nearly  always  limited  to  those 
portions  of  the  body  covered  by  the 
clothing.  In  plump,  well-fed  babies  it 
is  also  often  seen  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin  at  the  front  of  the  neck. 

These  litle  red  elevations  indicate 


the  mouths  of  the  sweat  glands,  which 
are  irritated  and  inflamed  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  activity.  This  is 
generally  due  to  high  temperature  and 
unsuitable  clothing.  The  excessive  use 
of  hot  drinks,  confinement  in  close,  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  lack  of  attention 
to  proper  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  im- 
proper dosing  with  "soothing  syrups" 
or  other  medicines  containing  opiates 
or  similar  drugs  which  have  an  irritat- 
ing action  upon  the  skin,  may  give  rise 
to  or  intensify  this  disease.  Disturb- 
ances of  digestion  are  also  believed  by 
many  physicians  to  be  effective  in  it& 
causation. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  eruption 
leads  the  little  sufferer  to  seek  relief  by 
rubbing  and  scratching  the  affected 
surface.  The  ease  obtained  in  this  way 
is  only  temporary,  however,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  itching  and  burning  re- 
turn with  greater  intensity,  the 
scratching  is  repeated,  and,  if  no  relief 
is  given  by  medical  means  or  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  cause,  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin  proper,  an  eczema,  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  will  often  persist  a  long 
time  and  prove  very  resistant  to  treat- 
ment. 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  obstinate 
and  troublesome  skin  disease,  eczema, 
is  the  result  of  neglect  of  very  trivial 
ailments.  An  outbreak  of  prickly  heat. 
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or  nettle-rash,  or  a  simple  chafe,  if 
neglected  or  improperly  treated,  is  oft- 
en followed  by  an  eczema  lasting 
months  or  years — nay,  which  not  in- 
frequently attends  the  individual 
throughout  life.  Dermatologists  see 
cases  almost  daily  in  which  the  ounce  of 
prevention,  properly  applied,  would 
have  far  out-weighed  many  pounds  of 
cure. 

An  eruption  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  prickly  heat  sometimes  affects 
children  when  teething,  or  when  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  acute  indiges- 
tion or  similar  complaint.  This  is  a 
fine  nettle-rash.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  parts  covered  by  clothing,  and  not 
rarely  attacks  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  itching  is 
usually  more  intense  than  in  prickly 
heat.  The  eruption  appears  and  passes 
away  suddenly,  and  may  often  be  made 
to  disappear  by  an  emetic  or  brisk 
purge. 

Prickly  heat  need  rarely  cause  much 
difficulty  in  treatment.  The  following 
measures  will  usually  succeed  in 
promptly  relieving  the  intense  irrita- 
tion and  restoring  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  skin. 

The  child  should  be  dressed  lightly, 
all  flannels  and  impervious  articles  of 
clothing  being  removed.  It  should  be 
bathed  in  cool — not  very  cold — water 
often  enough  to  remove  the  irritant 
perspiratory  secretion.  Three  to  four 
baths  in  the  course  of  the  day  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  bath  the  skin  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  with  soft  napkins,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  harsh  rubbing.  It  should  then 
be  dusted  with  a  simple  dusting  pow- 
der, which  may  be  made  of  simple 
starch.    This  should,  however,  be  per- 


fectly smooth  and  contain  no  gritty  par- 
ticles. The  yellow  infant  powder  may 
also  be  used.  Powders  containing  sul- 
phur or  other  irritants  should  be  avoid- 
ed. If  the  itching  is  excessive,  lotions 
containing  one  teaspoonful  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  (baking  soda)  to  the  pint  of 
water  may  be  applied  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin. 
Ointments  must  not  be  used,  as  they 
nearly  always  aggravate  the  complaint. 

If  the  eruption  covers  the  entire  sur- 
face alkaline  baths,  containing  two  to 
four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  (wash- 
ing soda)  to  the  bath,  or  bran  baths 
may  be  employed,  and  will  rarely  fail 
to  give  at  least  temporary  relief  from 
the  excessive  itching.  A  bran  bath  is 
prepared  by  enclosing  from  five  to  six 
pounds  of  bran  in  a  thin  muslin  bag 
and  steeping  it  in  the  bath  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  before  using  the  bath. 
The  bag  should  be  occasionally  knead- 
ed and  squeezed  in  order  to  diffuse  the 
mucilaginous  contents  throughout  the 
water.  Gelatine  and  starch  baths,  con- 
taining one  to  two  pounds  of  gelatine  or 
one  pound  of  starch  to  the  bath,  are 
also  often  valuable  aids  in  the  treat- 
ment. After  each  bath  the  skin  should 
be  carefully  dried  without  friction  and 
dusted  with  powder,  as  above  directed. 

It  will  be  well  to  place  the  child  on 
light  diet  for  a  few  days,  and  if  the 
tongue  is  coated,  or  there  are  other 
evidences  of  digestive  derangement,  a 
gentle  laxative  may  be  given.  One-half 
a  teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
castor-oil  will  generally  give  most  sat- 
isfaction. "When  there  are  objections  to 
this  medicine,  calcined  magnesia  in  the 
dose  of  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  is 
an  effective  substitute. 
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The  child  should  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  avoiding  direct  exposure  to  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible.  If  it  can  be  taken 
to  a  park  every  day,  or  to  the  country, 
or  on  a  trip  by  water,  the  eruption  will 
.generally  rapidly  disappear. 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  pre- 


venting the  complaint  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  cn 
causation  and  treatment.  Should  the 
disease  not  yield  readily  to  the  above 
methods  of  treatment,  the  family  phy- 
sician should  be  consulted  and  his  di- 
rections conscientiously  obeyed. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRO 

The  recent  Mothers'  Congress  at 
lYashington  afforded  an  interesting  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  different 
standpoints  from  which  the  needs  of 
childhood  are  viewed  by  intelligent 
mothers.  The  following  extracts  from 
some  of  the  addresses  delivered  give 
some  idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed: 

Childhood— An  Interpretation. 

By  Mes.  H.  H.  Heller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Not  long  since  I  spent  an  hour  with 
a  friend  who  lives  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  our  city.  On  the 
terrace  of  a  handsome  home  across  the 
street  was  a  chubby,  rosy-cheeked  boy, 
perhaps  two-and-a-half  years  old.  He 
stamped  instead  of  walking,  and  shouted 
instead  of  speaking — evidently  for  the 
sole  reason  that  there  was  more  force 
within  than  could  be  used  up  in  the  or- 
dinary process.  Presently  he  seated 
himself  and  slid  down  the  four-foot 
terrace.  A  scream  which  might  have 
been  the  maternal  appeal  of  an  angry 
bird  was  heard,  and,  with  much  flutter- 
ing drapery,  the  young  mother  ap- 
peared, took  her  son  not  too  gently  by 
.the  arm,  and  assisted  him  precipitately 
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up  the  steps.  He  had  no  hesitancy  in 
expressing  his  disapproval  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  was  soon  appeased  by  the 
little  cart  which  she  brought  from  with- 
in the  door.  He  then  looked  all  around 
for  something  with  which  to  fill  the 
cart.  Nothing  was  in  sight  but  the 
perfect  lawn;  so  he  began  to  pull  up 
the  grass  for  the  purpose.  A  sharp  tap 
on  the  pane  and  a  pantomimic  "Stop 
that!"  followed.  Boy  looked  sulky;  he 
pushed  the  cart  away,  and  behold!  it 
went  over  the  tempting  terrace.  After 
a  moment's  meditative  observation,  Boy 
followed; — only  this  time  he  rolled  over 
and  over.  No  one  saw  this,  so  he  took 
the  cart  and  toddled  off  down  the 
street,  with  face  as  grave  and  intent  as 
any  explorer  of  an  unknown  sea.  Half 
a  block  was  compassed  when  he  found 
himself  pursued.  His  sister,  without 
the  slightest  consultation  of  his  wishes, 
bore  him  back  to  the  steps.  He  pro- 
tested even  more  vigorously  than  be- 
fore, since  it  is  more  trying  to  be  over- 
come by  a  small  force  than  a  greater 
one.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  he  had 
ngain  made  good  his  escape — down  the 
block,  across  the  street,  and  out  of 
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sight — to  be  rescued  this  time  by  a 
smart  nurse  girl  and  duly  disciplined 
by  the  mother. 

Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  think  that 
boy  is  a  poor,  ill-treated  child.  I  assure 
you  that  if  he  lives  to  man's  estate,  he 
will  inherit  a  fine  property,  together 
with  a  very  bad  disposition  and  little 
respect  for  authority. 

If  I  should  call  that  wider  experience 
which  the  little  fellow  so  wildly  desires 
a  beautiful  princess  whom  he  wishes  to 
bear  away:  his  mother  and  the  others  a 
cruel  father  and  ruthless  king;  the  sur- 
veillance, a  prison;  the  spats  and  shakes, 
stripes  and  bruises — I  could  a  tale  re- 
late which  might  at  least  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  nursemaid,  but  alas! — 

The  mother  does  not  see,  in  her  little 
son,  either  the  restless,  strong  energy  of 
the  nomadic  age  of  the  human  family, 
nor  yet  the  type  and  pattern  of  her  own 
unfulfilled  aspirations  and  desires.  She 
does  not  realize  that  without  that  same 
experimenting,  adventurous  element, 
nature  could  never  have  been  con- 
quered, and  civilization  could  never 
have  been.  She  does  not  know  that 
through  her  own  offspring  she  may  see 
the  world  explored,  subdued,  and  pos- 
sessed anew.  She  sees  only  a  bad,  stub- 
born, little  child,  whom  she  is  undoubt- 
edly making  so.  Were  she  but  wise 
enough  to  trudge  behind  that  little  cart 
into  the  great,  unknown  world  a  few 
blocks  beyond,  and  bring  thence  what- 
soever treasures  it  produces,  the  joy 
of  possession  would  soon  settle  the 
little  nomad.  Then,  if  in  their  own 
sand  pile,  sitting,  as  it  were,  at  the  first 
permanent  hearth  of  man's  making,  she 
would  tell  the  myth  and  folk  tale,  un- 
ravel material  mysteries  while  she  fol- 
lowed the  newer  soul  in  its  journey 


through  spiritual  paths,  and  learned 
her  own  life's  meaning  through  her 
dear  boy's  victories — how  wise,  how 
happy  she  might  be! 

When  we  cease  to  view  the  acts  of  a 
child  as  quite  unrelated,  as  the  result  of 
mere  caprice,  the  dense  darkness  of  our 
own  ignorance  will  have  passed  away. 
When  we  come  to  perceive  every  mani- 
festation as  the  logical,  unalterable  re- 
sult of  the  child's  development  in  the 
present  environment,  and  are  able  to 
connect  aright  all  phenomena,  the 
morning  will  have  dawned,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  read  the  child  as  he  is — a 
practical  experiment  in  the  business  of 
living.  The  child  is,  to  most  of  us,  by 
far  more  valuable,  as  a  study,  than 
flower  or  bird,  or  stone  or  star,  since  it 
is  the  process  of  self-expression,  of  soul- 
expansion,  of  learning  life's  lesson.  *  * 

To  watch  the  effect  of  the  life  of  the 
small  community,  with  its  reciprocal 
duties  and  privileges,  upon  the  strong, 
selfish,  unruly  child — to  see  loVe  enter 
and  subordinate  the  desire  for  posses- 
sion, to  see  the  child  who  is  born,  or  at 
least  reared,  into  a  heritage  of  fear, 
come  forth  with  clear  brow,  the  be- 
loved friend  instead  of  the  covert  en- 
emy of  all,  quite  willing  and  able  to  say 
with  frank  gaze:  "I  did  it,  but  will  be 
careful  next  time" — is  to  thrill  with  the 
possibility  of  future  good.  But  to  see 
the  thoughtless  mother  who  on  the  one 
hand  lavishly  grants  bonbons,  matinee 
tickets,  and  party  clothes,  and  on  the 
other  decrees  against  the  sand-pile, 
modeling  clay,  and  a  place  for  things  to 
grow,  because  they  are  dirty;  and  who 
banishes  the  hammer  and  nails  because 
they  make  a  noise;  who  finds  a  failure 
to  say,  "Pardon,  madam,"  a  grave  of- 
fence at  the  age  of  four;  whose  com- 
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mands  fall  promiscuously,  and  are  as 
promiscuously  obeyed — is  to  ponder 
upon  the  abnormal  as  well  as  the  nor- 
mal child.  *  *  It  requires  no  magic 
to  render  the  future's  rosy,  receding 
curtain  half-transparent  to  those  who 
study  childhood. 


Art  and  the  Child. 

By  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  "Don'ts"  in  teaching  should  be 
for  the  teacher.  Don't  give  definite 
rules  to  little  children  at  first.  Don't 
criticise  very  much,  but  do  commend 
the  good — the  right  position,  the  mar- 
gin left  clear:  and,  above  all,  praise  the 
neatness  and  care.  Let  the  little  tots 
dig  and  scrub  with  the  eraser.  They 
enjoy  it  so  much  and  it  Mill  not  long 
please  them;  for  soon  they  will  notice 
that  you  do  not  preserve  the  scrubby 
papers.  The  fact  of  your  preserving 
the  excellent  papers  will  generally  be  a 
motive  productive  of  good  results;  but 
use  other  motives  as  well.  When  I 
stopped  a  careless  class  and  said:  "To- 
day we  will  send  all  our  drawings  to 
Charles,  who  is  sick,"  the  call  came  im- 
mediately :"Oh!  can't  we  have  new 
papers?"  Certainly  they  had  new  pa- 
pers to  match  their  new  hearts! 


Some  Practical  Results  of  Child  Study  in 
Mothers'  Clubs. 

By  Edna  M.  Whited,  South  Dakota. 
What  shall  busy  women  study  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  domestic  life?  *  *  * 
We  have  found  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  five  subjects — manual 
training,  kindergarten,  nature  study, 
heredity,  and  domestic  science — carried 
enough  matters  to  form  a  four  years' 
course  of  study.  *  *  *   I  hold  that  in- 


stead of  the  curriculum  to  be  found  to- 
day in  most  of  the  schools  for  women,  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  course,  to 
include  such  necessary  studies  of  life  as 
the  kindergarten,  sanitation,  domestic 
economy,  etc.  Such  a  course  would  give 
us  a  different  class  of  young  women. 
We  are  training  our  girls  to-day  for 
everything  but  what  the  majority  of 
them  will  be — mothers  and  home-keep- 
ers. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N".  E.  A.  last  year,  one  mother  said: 

"You  who  have  your  frequent  inspir- 
ing meetings,  your  finely  edited  educa- 
tional journals,  your  specialists  in  every 
line,  ready  to  aid  you;  who  have  had 
the  training  which  precedes  successful 
entrance  upon  the  profession  of  the 
teacher,  do  you  realize,  when  judging 
the  failures  of  parents,  the  ignorance 
with  which  nearly  all  of  them  look  into 
the  faces  of  their  first  born?  '  When  I 
realized  that  the  knowledge  I  longed 
for  when  first  I  began  to  realize  my  re- 
sponsibilities in  guiding  my  own  chil- 
dren, had  been  stored  in  the  mind  of 
many  of  my  teachers;  when  I  re- 
alized that  the  learned  professor  who 
struggles  to  gain  an  entrance  into  my 
mind  for  algebraic  problems  might 
have  told  me  of  Froebel  and  others,  I 
am  unreconciled  to  methods  which  will 
withhold  knowledge  vital  to  life's  re- 
sponsibilities, and  devote  so  much  time 
to  matters  less  essential  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young." 

Xature  study  is  of  infinite  value  to 
both  parent  and  child.  Through  it  the 
finer  sensibilities  are  developed.  We 
find  that  this  work  will  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  I  believe  that 
naught  is  given  us  to  abuse.  We  have 
thwarted  the  children  in  many  ways  by 
denying  them  the  pleasure  of  enjoy- 
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ing  the  beauty  around  them.  This 
quotation  hears  repeating,  for  there  is 
truth  in  it:  "We  have  denied  nature  by 
taking  her  child  and  imprisoning  him 
in  great  cities,  where  he  cannot  hear 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  murmuring  of 
the  pine,  or  the  laughter  of  the  leaves; 
where  he  cannot  inhale  the  aroma  from 
the  fields  of  blossoming  clover  or  new- 
mown  hay.  We  have  taken  him  where 
he  cannot  climb  the  fruit  tree,  the  mow 
or  the  straw-stack;  where  he  cannot 
chase  the  butterfly,  search  for  the  wild 
berry  or  the  hidden  nest.  Instead  of 
giving  the  child  nature's  magnificent 
sensory  and  motor  text  book,  we  have 
shut  him  up  in  a  barren  schoolroom. 
We  have  taken  all  possible  precautions 
to  see  that  certain  spots  in  his  brain 
shall  be  undeveloped.  We  have  com- 
pelled him  to  pore  over  a  book  as  bar- 
ren of  meaning  to  him  as  the  Sahara 
is  of  flowers."  *  *  * 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this 
year's  study,  do  you  ask?  I  am  unable 
to  judge  the  benefits  derived  individu- 
ally; but  this  I  know:  We  are  nearer  to 
having  the  kindergarten  added  to  the 
public  school.  The  parents  have  drawn 
closer  to  the  teachers;  and  xtnity  brings 
strength.  We  trust  that  we  may  influ- 
ence our  system  of  education  in  three 
departments,  namely:  nature  study,  free 
expression,  and  manual  training. 

Stories  and  Storv-Telling  for  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Weeks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  several  fea- 
tures to  be  avoided  in  the  choice  of 


stories.  First:  Accounts  of  harrowing 
incidents,  such  as  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  the  Dauphin  in  the  Temple,  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  that  cannot  be 
relieved.  Second:  Such  portrayals  of 
life  as  give  false  standards  of  dress,  etc., 
and  leave  impressions  of  great  splen- 
dors suddenly  descending  upon  some 
everyday  person;  stories  implying  that 
wealth  or  power  are  extremelv  desirable 
in  themselves,  or  may  be  obtained  with- 
out effort.  Third:  Representations  of 
children  w  ho  do  the  very  bad  thing  we 
wish  to  correct,  or,  who  use  coarse  or 
ungrammatical  language.  Fourth:  Too 
vivid  representations  of  battles  and  all 
the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  warfare. 
Not  that  any  of  these  things  should  be 
concealed  from  children,  but  they 
should  not  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  a  gift  to  tell  a  story  well,  and 
many  mothers,  feeling  that  they  have  it 
not,  defraud  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren of  one  of  the  pleasantest  experi- 
ences of  child  life.  Anyone  can  learn 
to  tell  a  few  stories  acceptably.  For- 
tunately, little  ears  do  not  tire  of  a  good 
tale,  nor  is  it  especially  desirable  that  a 
new  story  should  be  told  at  each  sitting. 
New  ones  should  be  like  angels'  visits, 
and  reserved  to  create  diversions  at  crit- 
ical periods  in  the  nursery  history.  If 
a  mother  has  not  the  gift  of  story-tell- 
ing, she  should  study  some  written  tale 
which  she  knows  will  be  good  in  the 
ears  of  her  audience,  until  she  has 
learned  how  it  proceeds  and  why  it 
pleases,  and  then  she  should  try  and 
tell  it  without  the  book. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Ix  Answer  to  Correspondents  :— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  Us  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Questions  of  Feeding;  Gradual  Increase  in 
Quantity  ;  Lime  and  Barley  Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  have  a  little  boy  who  was  five  months 
old  on  the  11th  of  June.  Since  he  was  three 
months  old  he  has  been  fed  on  Mellin's  Food, 
and  he  has  done  very  well  on  it;  he  is  quite 
heavy  for  his  age,  and  he  looks  very  well. 
He  never  has  any  pain,  and  sleeps  a  great 
deal. 

He  has  been  constipated  for  a  while,  but 
the  trouble  has  disappeared,  only  the  move- 
ments are  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown 
color,  sometimes  rather  hard,  and  looking  as 
if  they  were  composed  of  very  small  pieces; 
Baby  only  has  one  a  day.  'What  is  your 
opinion  on  the  subject? 

(2)  I  have  been  giving  my  baby  for  the 
last  month  five  ounces  at  a  meal,  and  I  was 
going  to  give  him  six  ounces,  having  read 
in  a  table  that  a  baby  five  months  old  can 
have  that  amount,  and  started  a  week  before 
to  give  him  five  and  one-half  ounces,  so  as 
to  make  the  change  in  quantity  less  sudden ; 
but  I  have  been  reading  over  in  the  July 
number  of  1896  the  article,  "The  Selection 
and  Care  of  Summer  Food  for  Infants  and 
Young  Children,"  by  Dr.  Yale,  where  he  says 
that  a  child  ought  to  have  less  food  in  sum- 
mer than  he  would  at  other  seasons,  consider- 
ing the  same  age,  and  therefore  I  concluded 
to  give  my  baby  only  five  and  a  half  ounces 
at  a  meal  for  this  whole  month.  Am  I  right, 
and  is  it  enough  for  a  growing  baby  who 
feels  very  well? 


(3)  Given  that  quantity,  how  many  meals 
ought  I  to  give  him  a  day?  He  seems  to  be 
hungry  most  of  the  time,  and  often  cries  for 
a  few  minutes  when  he  has  finished  his  bot- 
tle. 

(4)  Which  would  be  the  best  plan,  to  give 
him  the  last  bottle  late  at  night,  at  eight  or 
nine,  and  start  again  in  the  morning,  or  give 
him  one  less  before  bedtime  and  let  him  have 
it  in  the  night,  for  instance,  at  twelve 
o'clock? 

(5)  Are  two  teaspoonfuls  of  limewater, 
one  in  the  morning  bottle  and  the  other  in 
the  last  bottle,  too  much  every  day,  and  how 
long  can  it  be  continued  ? 

(6)  As  it  is  so  hot,  my  husband  advised 
to  give  the  baby  a  bottle  of  barley  water 
instead  of  Mellin's  Food  at  a  certain  time 
during  the  day,  when  the  baby  did  not  seem 
very  hungry;  would  it  be  a  good  plan,  and 
how  much  can  be  given  in  a  day? 

A  Brooklyn  Reader. 

(1)  It  would  be  better  if  the  stools 
were  softer  and  freer.  The  addition  of 
cream  to  the  food  would  probably  pro- 
duce the  desired  change. 

(2  and  3)  Your  child,  doubtless,  will 
do  well  with  the  gradual  increase;  half- 
an-ounce  increase  once  a  month  is  about 
right.  During  the  next  three  months, 
t.  e.,  until  he  is,  say,  nine  months  old, 
six  feedings  in  a  day  are  usually  re- 
quired, after  that,  five.     Of  course, 
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when  yon  change  to  five  meals,  you  will 
probably  have  to  increase  the  quantity 
in  each  bottle  somewhat,  but  the  grad- 
ual increasing  of  the  strength  of  the 
food  makes  the  increase  in  bulk  not  so 
great  as  it  otherwise  would  be. 

(4)  Just  before  you  retire  is  a  con- 
venient time,  if  this  is  a  pretty  regular 
hour. 

(,"))  He  may  take  that  amount  with- 
out harm  as  long  as  he  takes  a  milk 
food.  The  purpose  of  the  lime  water, 
however,  is  especially  to  render  the 
food  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  as  that 
is  the  reaction  of  breast  milk.  It 
would,  theoretically,  therefore,  be  suit- 
able so  long  as  a  child  would  nurse — 
say  a  year.  But  it  is  not  harmful  after 
that  time. 

(6)  If  you  think  you  can  safely  omit 
a  meal,  the  barley  water  will  do  as  a 
drink,  but  barley  water  without  milk 
has  very  little  nutritive  value,  and  of 
course  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
food  you  are  giving. 


Constipation  in  Both  Mother  and  Child  ;  Lax- 
ative Diet  ;  the  Action  of  Senna. 

( ].)  I  have  always  been  more  or  less  con- 
stipated and  fear  that  my  baby,  whom  I  am 
nursing,  has  inherited  this  tendency.  Is  this 
generally  the  case?  She  is  otherwise  well  in 
every  respect. 

(2.)  Her  sister  of  two  and  a  half  is  also 
troubled  by  constipation.  What  would  be 
a  laxative  diet  for  her? 

(3.)  Do  you  consider  a  mixture  of  prunes 
and  senna  a  good  remedy  for  constipation?  I 
mean  for  a  grown  person.  A.  H. 

Norfolk,  Ya. 

( 1 . )  It  seems  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved that  constipation  in  a  nursing 
mother  is  the  cause  of  the  same  trou- 
ble in  the  child,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  or  disprove  this  assertion. 
It  certainly  happens  not  infrequently 


that  both  mother  and  child  are  con- 
stipated, and,  if  the  child  is  nursing, 
one  is  tempted  to  consider  this  coin- 
eidence  as  cause  and  effect.  But  the 
same  thing  happens  frequently  in  the 
case  of  children  who  have  never  been 
nursed  by  their  mothers.  If  we  assume 
in  such  cases  a  hereditary  influence,  it 
must  be  one  that  antedates  the  birth. 
The  fact  is  that  the  causes  of  chronic 
constipation  are  not  always  easily 
recognized  nor  always  readily  amenable 
to  treatment.  As  we  have  said  once 
before,  any  physician  who  keeps  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  families  he  treats  can  tell  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  which  seem  inde- 
pendent of  ordinary  conditions.  For 
instance,  one  parent  is  habitually 
constipated,  the  other  never  has  a  hint 
of  it.  One  child  is  "as  regular  as 
clockwork,"  while  the  other  scarcely 
ever  has  an  evacuation  without  some 
remedy  or  assistance.  Yet  the  hygiene 
of  this  particular  family  may  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  At  the  table  they 
all  eat  the  same  meals,  except  that  the 
constipated  ones  may  eat  less  of  the 
constipating  food  than  the  others.  The 
cause  must  lie  in  some  difference  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  action  of 
the  bowels. 

(2.)  If  milk  is  still  the  principal 
part  of  the  child's  diet,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  add  a  tablespoonful,  or  even 
more  if  the  milk  is  rather  thin,  of 
cream  to  each  glass  of  milk  the  child 
drinks.  The  porridges  of  oatmeal  so 
commonly  used  help  by  their  bulky 
refuse  to  relieve  constipation,  and  their 
effect  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
cream  to  the  milk.  Bread  made  of 
whole  wheat  (graham  or  other  unbolted 
flour)  is  preferable  to  white  bread.  A> 
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regards  fruit,  peaches  are  excellent.  A 
little  later  good  pears  and  apples  may 
be  given;  they  should,  however,  always 
be  scraped  with  a  spoon.  In  winter  the 
juice  and  pulp  of  oranges  is  about  the 
only  useful  uncooked  fruit  obtainable, 
but  various  cooked  fruits  may  be  given. 
Of  vegetables,  spinach,  cauliflower, 
asparagus  and  celery  .are  admissi- 
ble. They  must  be  fresh,  thoroughly 
cooked,  finely  cut,  and  the  spinach 
should  be  made  into  a  good  puree,  not 
served  as  "greens"  in  country  style. 

(3.)  We  know  of  no  standard  prep- 
aration of  prunes  and  senna.  A  '"sen- 
na tea"  may  be  easily  made  from  the 
leaves  with  hot  water,  and  the  prunes 
be  steamed  in  it.  But  such  a  decoction 
would  be  distinctly  inferior  to  the  sev- 
eral preparations  into  which  senna  en- 
ters and  which  can  be  found  in  the 
pharmacies,  such  as  "Syrup  of  Figs," 
for  instance. 


The  Possible  Causes  of  Timidity;  Nestle's 
Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  put 
my  children  to  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  and 
they  have  early  been  accustomed  to  fall 
asleep  without  being  sung  or  spoken  to. 
None  of  my  four  children  ever  knew  what 
it  is  to  be  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  dark, 
but  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
my  little  boy  of  three  has  become  afraid  to 
be  alone.  He  screams  when  I  leave  him, 
after  kissing  him  good-night,  and  even  in 
daytime  shows  great  uneasiness  when  I  leave 
the  room.  He  takes  hold  of  my  dress  and 
says:  "Mamma,  stay  with  me."'  I  cannot 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  change.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  well,  is  lively  most  of  the 
time,  eats  heartily,  and  has  no  fever.  He  is 
not  naturally  a  nervous  child,  I  think,  and  is 
kept  quiet,  as  were  all  my  other  children  at 
his  age.    What  can  be  the  matter  with  him? 

(2)  I  nurse  my  baby  of  four  months,  but 


fear  that  my  supply  of  milk  is  failing,  as  she 
does  not  gain  in  flesh  as  she  ought,  and  is 
lather  puny.  I  am  thinking  of  giving  her 
NestlC's  Food.  Will  that  be  sufficient,  or 
shall  I  add  some  milk  to  it?  T.  G. 

Cedar  Rapids.  la. 

(1)  As  this  timidity  is  not  a  habit, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  caused  by 
something  that  startled  the  child  and 
impressed  itself  upon  its  mind.  A  fall, 
or  possibly  some  ailment,  like  vertigo, 
may  also  be  the  cause:  but,  as  the  child 
appears  well,  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  was  frightened  by  some  threat  or 
""bugaboo"'  story,  such  as  thoughtless 
persons  still  like  to  tell  children.  Pa- 
tience and  gentle  words,  and  distrac- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  will  probably 
soon  work  a  cure;  but  in  dealing  with 
such  manifestations  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  children  may  be 
frightened  by  causes  which  appear  very 
trivial  to  adults,  and  such  causes  do  not 
always  lie  on  the  surface.  If  the  child 
is  of  a  confiding  nature,  sympathetic  in- 
quiry, not  too  persistently  urged,  may 
reveal  the  cause,  and  sometimes  it  is 
well  to  appeal  to  the  child's  courage, 
and  stimulate  it.  If  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  physical  cause,  intelligent  ob- 
servation ought  to  disclose  it. 

(2)  Xestle's  Food  does  not  require 
the  addition  of  milk. 


Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  in  Warm  "Weather; 
The  Safety  Limit  in  Crying. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  have  a  little  boy  of  two-and-a-half, 
who  is  rather  backward  in  some  respects, 
although  quite  bright  for  his  age  and  ap- 
parently in  good  condition.  His  legs  seem 
to  be  still  somewhat  weak,  and  his  digestion 
is  not  always  what  it  should  be.  He  has 
taken  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  for  some  time, 
and  it  has  agreed  with  him.  but  I  think  that 
during  the  hot  weather  I  had  bettor  not  give 
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it,  although  the  doctor  who  proscribes  it 
thinks  it.  will  do  no  harm.  Would  you  ad- 
vise  me  to  omit  it  for  the  summer? 

(2)  I  am  trying  to  train  my  young  baby 
to  go  to  sleep  by  herself,  but  she  invariably 
cries  w  hen  I  leave  her  in  her  bed.  sometimes 
as  long  as  an  hour,  although  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  her.  i  want  to  carry 
my  point,  if  possible,  as  1  know  it,  is  for  her 
good  that  1  should  not  yield;  but,  of  course, 
I  don't  want  to  injure  her  health  by  allowing 
her  to  cry  too  long.  How  long  can  a  baby 
be  left  to  cry,  with  safety?  R.  N. 

Ma  rill  a  ml. 

(1)  If  your  physician  still  thinks  that 
your  child  should  continue  to  take  the 
emulsion,  and  you  have  confidence  in 
his  judgment,  by  all  means  follow  his 
advice.    He  certainly  must  have  rea- 


sons to  base  his  opinion  upon,  while 
yours  is  but  guess-work. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  in  nursery  discipline,  especially  in 
dealing  with  an  infant.  Common  sense 
must  determine  when  a  baby  has  cried 
enough.  An  intelligent  mother  will 
generally  distinguish  without  much 
difficulty  between  a  cry  caused  by  hun- 
ger, discomfort,  or  illness,  and  one 
which  is  simply  the  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction. You  do  not  state  how  old 
your  baby  is,  but  an  hour  seems  to  us  a 
pretty  long  time  in  which  to  "disci- 
pline" a  child  of  presumably  less  than 
a  year,  especially  if  the  lesson  has  to  be 
repeated. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  our 
•children  during  vacation  time  is  exer- 
cising more  and  more  the  attention  of 
-conscientious  parents  and  teachers.  If 
this  problem  is  one  which,  in  order  to 
be  successfully  met,  requires  at  best  all 
the  ingenuity  of  the  thoughtful  moth- 
er, how  much  more  difficult  is  the  so- 
lution in  the  ease  of  those  children  who 
are  deprived  of  the  watchful  care  of  the 
well-appointed  home — the  children 
whose  home  is  the  street  during  so 
many  months  of  the  year. 

The  efforts  made  by  philanthropic 
educators  to  provide  vacation  schools 
for  the  poor  are  summarized  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  A.  Jones  in  a  recent  number 


of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  As  showing 
the  need  of  such  schools,  she  relates 
that  the  principal  of  a  Chicago  vacation 
school,  before  taking  his  pupils  on  their 
first  excursion  into  the  country,  wished 
to  test  their  knowledge  of  nature.  He 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  certain  ques- 
tions: Have  you  ever  been  to  the  coun- 
try? Have  you  ever  seen  Lake  Michi- 
gan? Have  you  ever  picked  a  flower? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  cow?  Have  you 
ever  climbed  a  tree?  Most  of  these 
questions  were  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive by  more  than  half  of  the  children. 
One  sobbing  little  girl,  when  finally 
brought  to  confess  the  reason  for  her 
tears,  owned  that  she  had  answered 
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"No"  to  so  many  of  the  questions  that 
she  was  afraid  she  had  not  passed  and 
could  not  go  on  the  excursion. 

This  story  is  a  commentary  on  sev- 
eral things.  It  makes  an  argument  for 
summer  schools  in  which  the  vacation 
is  the  central  idea,  and  school,  in  the 
6ense  of  text -books,  is  omitted;  no  hum- 
drum reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  hammers  and  nails,  flowers,  colored 
crayons,  and  music. 

Like  many  of  the  best  things  in  edu- 
cational ideas,  the  vacation  school  came 
from  Boston,  where  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  was  success- 
fully started  in  1885. 

There  are  now  six  vacation  schools 
in  successful  operation  in  various  parts 
of  Boston.  The  occupations  last  year 
were  wood-sloyd,  leather-work,  type- 
setting, chair-seating,  basket-weaving, 
rug-knitting,  plain  sewing,  ornamental 
needlework,  paper-folding  and  draw- 
ing, clay-molding,  picture-pasting,  col- 
or work,  kindergarten,  and  advanced 
kindergarten.  In  addition,  the  idea  of 
civic  patriotism  was  carried  out  in  the 
work  of  the  Clean  City  League.  Both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  older  classes  made 
up  this  league.  The  teacher  explained 
to  the  children  their  ownership  of  the 
streets;  that  they  were  kept  up  by  the 
citizens  from  taxes  which  pay  inspec- 
tors and  garbage  collectors;  that  they 
should  have  the  work  that  is  paid  for. 
Systematic  instruction  was  given  re- 
garding sanitary  conditions  and  citv  or- 


dinances touching  streets,  yards,  allevs, 
and  garbage-boxes. 

The  course  in  sewing  had  the  scien- 
tific educational  idea.  Cotton  and  flax 
were  shown  in  the  growing  process,  and 
the  girls  made  maps  setting  forth  the 
cotton-growing  area.  Spools,  emery 
bags,  wax,  wool,  silk,  all  were  shown  in 
each  step  of  manufacture,  as  from  the 
honey  bee  to  the  shaped  wax.  Each 
girl  made  a  book  of  stitches,  hem, 
French  hem,  running,  etc.,  before  she 
was  allowed  to  make  an  article.  Then 
came  lessons  in  darning,  then  cutting 
from  diagrams  drawn  on  the  board 
and  criticized  by  the  class.  Finally, 
each  girl  made  two  or  three  articles, 
which  were  her  own  when  completed. 

Similar  success  has  attended  the  es- 
tablishment of  vacation  schools  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  else- 
where. The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  de- 
clares, "It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  was 
never  done  in  the  same  length  of  time 
toward  the  making  of  good  citizens." 
From  each  school,  says  Mrs.  Jones, 
comes  the  same  remarkable  testimony 
that  little  discipline  is  necessary.  The 
unruly  child  has  found,  for  the  time  at 
least,  his  salvation  in  his  work. 

In  not  every  instance  was  it  easy  to 
win  the  support  of  boards  of  education 
and  similar  bodies,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  unselfish  efforts  of 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren overcame  opposition  in  every  in- 
stance, and  that  the  vacation  school  has 
come  to  stay. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Duplicate  Sleeves. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  wardrobe  of 
children  offers  so  fruitful  a  field  for  re- 
pairs to  the  busy  mother  as  the  sleeve. 
No  matter  what  the  material,  the 
sleeves  generally  wear  out  before  the 
rest  of  the  garment  shows  even  signs  of 
failing.  A  darned  or  patched  sleeve  is 
not  a  thing  of  beauty;  therefore  a  sim- 
ple expedient  to  save  the  garment, 
while  still  literally  giving  the  children 
ample  "elbow  room"  at  play,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extra  pair  of  sleeves  when 
the  dress  is  made.  This  pair  ought  not 
to  be  a  duplicate,  strictly  speaking,  for 
it  is  well,  considering  howr  rapidly  chil- 
dren grow,  to  make  the  pair  to  be  laid 
aside  for  future  use  a  size  larger  than 
the  original.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
the  sleeves  of  gingham  aprons  and  of 
seersucker  dresses  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  longer  than  is  at  first 
needed,  in  order  to  allow  for  shrinkage, 
this  extra  length  being  turned  in  at  the 
top,  so  that  it  serves  as  a  double  facing 
around  the  arm-hole.  If  the  sleeve  is 
sewed  in  by  hand,  instead  of  by  ma- 
chine, it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
lengthen  it  when  necessarv. 

G.  E.  L. 

Knitted  Band. 

Mothers  who  prefer  "home-made" 
knitted  bands  to  those  offered  in  the 
shops  will  find  the  following  directions 
useful:  Begin  by  casting  on  sixty 
stitches  on  No.  17  needles  (Milward's 
gauge).  Knit  in  rounds  as  for  an  or- 
dinary stocking.  Work  in  ribs  of  three 
plain  and  purl  two.  A  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  inches  will  generally  suffice. 


When  the  requisite  depth  has  been 
reached,  cast  off  all  but  twelve  stitches. 
Upon  these  knit  back  and  forward  plain 
for  fully  an  inch,  narrowing  once  at  the 
beginning  of  each  row  until  the  stitches 
are  all  disposed  of.  This  makes  a  tab  of 
sufficient  size  to  pin  the  band  down  se- 
curely. One  ounce  of  the  three-ply 
Saxony  will  make  a  band.  For  sum- 
mer wear,  the  bands  may  be  made  of 
silk,  but  in  using  this  material  more 
stitches  are  required,  even  with  needles 
of  the  same  size.  X. 


Marking  Children's  Hose. 

I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood of  a  device  which  I  have  adopted 
to  keep  children's  black  hose  mated. 
Now,  in  a  large  family  of  children  this 
is  no  small  task,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
hose  worn  are  usually  black,  it  becomes 
a  perplexing  task  to  get  the  hose  mated 
correctly  and  quickly.  When  a  pair  of 
hose  is  purchased,  do  not  fail  to  use  the 
plan,  which,  of  course,  may  be  used  at 
any  time  with  other  hose. 

The  plan  is  this:  Sew  upon  the  upper 
inside  edge  of  each  pair,  similar  pieces 
of  bright  colored  cloth.  (I  have  used 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk.)  Cut  the  pieces 
any  desired  shape,  and  button-hole 
stitch,  or  sew  them  over  and  over,  into 
place.  Use  a  different  shade  or  color 
on  every  pair.  The  bright  colors  catch 
the  eye  and  reduce  the  work  quite  a 
good  deal.  Hose  marked  so  will  re- 
ceive more  careful  attention  at  the 
washerwoman's  hands  also,  as  she  will 
often  mate  the  hose  thus  marked  her- 
self. L.  T.  S. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


The  DeTelopment  of  the  Child. 

Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim,  who  has  just 
published  a  volume  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Child,"  belongs  to  the 
school  of  modern  psychologists  who  be- 
lieve that  the  world  has  never  known 
how  to  educate  its  children,  in  fact,  has 
never  understood  them.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  world  "looks  upon 
them  as  adults,  but  slightly  different  in 
the  details  of  small  size,  deficient 
strength,  little  experience,  from  grown 
men  and  women.  It  believes  that,  were 
these  details  filled  out  and  completed, 
the  child  would  be  the  same  as  after  the 
lapse  of  years  he  comes  to  be.  And 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  opin- 
ion, it  provides  surroundings  for  him 
that  would  be  most  fitted  for  a  person 
of  matured  powers,  who  lacked  strength 
and  knowledge.  The  rules  of  conduct 
which  result  must,  m  the  face  of  the 
child's  real  condition,  be  fundament- 
ally false.  Since  he  is  in  no  way  really 
like  an  adult,  since  his  condition  is  one 
of  continuous  change,  it  follows  that  he 
needs  a  special  treatment  and  environ- 
ment, which  must  be  modelled  upon  a 
correct  conception  of  what  he  really  is. 
This  would  necessitate  a  remolding  of 
his  relations  and  surroundings,  an  over- 
hauling of  ideas  about  comparative  in- 
fluences. So  long  as  this  is  not  done, 
we  are  apt  to  bear  the  penalty  of 
thoughtlessness  in  unnecessarily  defi- 


cient men  and  women,  in  the  abuses 
which  come  from  one-sided  and  twisted 
bodies  and  minds,  in  a  stoppage  of  the 
evolution  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  best  evolution  of  the  race.  But, 
first  of  all,  we  must  see  the  truth,  we 
must  know  exactly  what  children  are, 
what  their  development  is,  and  for  what 
they  are  fitted.  Later  on  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  build  up  a  system  of 
positive  treatment." 

The  truth  concerning  the  physical 
development  of  children,  in  so  far  as 
modern  research  in  physiology  can  re- 
veal it,  is  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim in  his  chapter  on  "Facts  in  Com- 
parative Development,"  which,  how- 
ever, like  that  on  "Heredity  and  En- 
vironment," appeals  more  particularly 
to  the  trained  scientist.  The  average 
parent  will  find  it  easier  to  follow  Dr. 
Oppenheim  in  his  remarks  on  "The 
Place  of  the  Primary  School,"  which 
form  one  of  the  most  suggestive  chap- 
ters of  his  book,  and  are  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  Babyhood. 

The  author  thinks  that  few  kinder- 
garten and  primary  teachers  really 
know  what  the  normal  child  is  able  to 
accomplish;  according  to  him,  the  or- 
dinary tests  by  which  they  measure  the 
interest  of  children  in  their  work  are 
fallacious.  Children,  he  says,  are  con- 
stantly eager  to  do  things  which  are 
not  helpful.    A  child  finds  pleasure  in 
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remaining  awake  at  night  when  he 
should  be  asleep;  he  often  delights  in 
bodily  exertions,  such  as  rapidly  whirl- 
ing about  as  if  on  a  pivot,  which  are 
harmful;  he  will  repeatedly  make  harsh 
and  disagreeable  noises  that  exhaust 
energy  much  more  rapidly  than  pleas- 
ant sounds.  He  may  for  the  time  be- 
ing enjoy  these  things,  or  countless 
others  like  them,  so  that  his  reception 
of  any  parts  of  a  curriculum  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  test  of  its  real  value  for  him. 
Thus  he  may  have  a  certain  apparent 
interest  in  the  ordinary  kindergarten 
exercises  of  weaving,  plaiting  and 
threading;  nevertheless,  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim  thinks  that  these  games  are  de- 
cidedly harmful.  In  the  weak  and  im- 
mature condition  of  such  children's  eye- 
muscles,  body-muscles,  and  nerve-cells, 
the  efforts  required  sufficiently  to  per- 
fect motor  accommodation  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  in  his  opinion,  lead  to 
strain  and  consequent  exhaustion.  The 
ordinary  exercises  in  drawing  "are,  be- 
yond doubt,  useless  and  harmful."  At 
best,  this  is  merely  muscle-exercise,  but 
even  as  such,  it  is,  partly  from  the 
cramped  position  assumed,  decidedly 
deficient. 

Dr.  Oppenheim  condemns  equally 
the  sewing  games.  He  says:  "When  I 
have  seen  little  ones  of  four  and  five 
years  of  age  laboriously  trying,  by 
straining  all  their  little  control  of  body 
and  mind,  to  put  a  too  fine  needle 
through  a  series  of  correspondingly 
small  holes,  the  thought  of  kindness 
turned  to  cruelty,  of  good  being  twisted 
into  bad,  has  always  come  to  me.  In 
the  same  category  are  the  exercises  of 
pricking  in  outline,  of  stringing  small 
beads,  of  outlining  with  seeds,  beads, 
and  similarly  minute  objects.    In  all 


these  exercises  a  brave  show  is  made 
for  the  edification  of  visitors,  examin- 
ers, and  parents;  but  the  benefit  de- 
rived is  doubtful,  and  although  the  chil- 
dren may  seem  more  or  less  interested 
— whether  or  not  the  interest  is  an  un- 
naturally forced  one — nevertheless,  the 
intended  benefits  are  not  necessarily 
acquired." 

The  same  objections  apply  more  or 
less  to  the  methods  of  story-telling,  as 
usually  employed.  Teachers,  Dr.  Op- 
penheim says,  are  satisfied  if  the  story 
holds  the  pupil's  attention,  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  what  the  child's 
natural  taste  is.  He  no  more  knows 
what  is  best  for  his  intellect  than  he 
recognizes  what  is  the  best  food  for  his 
body.  Ghost  stories  which  disturb  his 
sleep  he  generally  likes  best;  all  he  cares 
for  is  exciting  incident. 

The  value  of  verse  and  song  in  the 
education  of  children  is,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  very  doubtful.  Rhymes  ap- 
pear to  an  adult  the  simplest  things 
imaginable,  but  they  are  so  only  when 
one  makes  proper  allowance  for  poetic 
license.  What  is  a  simple  idea  in  prose 
makes  a  very  different  impression  in 
verse.  In  prose  there  is  nothing  in  the 
order,  arrangement  or  rhythm  of  the 
words  to  distract  one's  attention  or  to 
confuse  the  meaning.  The  contrary  is 
true  of  verse.  This  is  generally  disre- 
garded with  children,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  they  sing  and  repeat 
words  without  having  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  the  meaning  is;  and  in  so  sing- 
ing, they  are  therefore  going  through 
the  very  process  of  rote-learning  which 
the  kindergarten  is  supposed  especially 
to  frown  upon.  "Nothing  is  easier," 
says  Dr.  Oppenheim,  "than  to  find 
many  flagrant  examples  of  this  abuse; 
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and  I  have  seen  them  in  every  kinder- 
garten with  which  I  am  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar. Even  in  the  very  simple  lines 
in  which  are  the  verses: 

Barrels  I  bind  as  a  cooper  should  do; 

And  hard  do  I  labor  to  make  them  fit  true, 

I  found  unexpected  confusion.  I  ques- 
tioned four  of  the  children  who  had 
been  singing  this  rhyme,  and  found  the 
strangest  mixture  of  ideas.  They  all 
pronounced  the  first  three  words  as  if 
they  were  only  one,  and  they  had  as 
little  conception  of  what  one  meant  by 
binding  a  barrel  as  they  had  of  De- 
vonian stratification.  The  inverted  or- 
der and  the  slightly  unusual  use  of 
words  put  them  entirely  off  the  track. 

"This  is  true  not  only  of  very  young 
children,  but  of  children  in  general. 
They  repeat  words  like  a  parrot,  and 
very  rarely  stop  to  inquire  the  meaning 
of  them.  Their  environment  is  not  so 
arranged  that  they  may  account,  as  far 
as  their  primitive  powers  admit,  for 
every  idea,  phrase  and  word.  Often 
they  will  go  for  months,  and  sometimes 
for  years,  with  nothing  but  the  mistiest 
notions  of  the  right  significance  of  the 
verses.  Xot  only  do  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  help  to  obscure  the  meaning 
which  they  otherwise  might  obtain,  but 
also  they  tend  to  make  the  child  uncer- 
tain in  the  daily  uses  of  language. 
And  not  only  are  children  of  the  kin- 
dergarten age  so  influenced,  but  also  are 
those  considerably  older  similarly  af- 
fected. This  was  proved  very  clearly 
by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Joyce  before  the 
Manual  and  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  in  England  a  short  time 
ago.  He  believed  that  the  ordinary 
boy  is  unable  to  understand  even  sim- 
ple verse.  As  a  proof,  he  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ask- 


ing children  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

She  is  a  rich  and  rare  land, 
She  is  a  fresh  and  fair  land, 
She  is  a  dear  and  rare  land — - 
This  native  land  of  mine. 

Few  children  knew  what  their  native 
land  was,  or  what  it  meant,  and  fewer 
still  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives. 
One  boy  thought  the  phrase  'fair  land' 
meant  good  soil;  he  continued  to  ex- 
plain that  'She  is  a  dear  and  rare  land' 
meant  that  land  was  hard  to  get,  and 
rents  were  high." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  usual 
methods  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion find  no  more  favor  in  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim's  eyes  than  do  the  ways  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  teachers.  Chil- 
dren, he  thinks,  cannot  possibly  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  are  utterly  unable — it  is 
not  clear  up  to  what  age  this  inability 
exists — "to  know  the  meaning  of  rev- 
erence, to  feel  the  need  of  a  religious 
growth,  of  even  the  elements  of  spiritu- 
ality." The  result  of  forced  inculca- 
tion of  religious  truth  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  is  thus  deplorable. 
One  sees  constantly  "grotesque  effects 
of  religious  training,  twisted  ideas, 
twisted  relations,  twisted  motives  and 
plans  of  conduct  that  are  touchingly 
ridiculous  in  the  lack  of  consonance 
with  the  gravity  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  caricature.  It  is  even  more 
touching  to  notice  how  parents,  uncon- 
sciously recognizing  the  child's  inabil- 
ity to  absorb  truly  religious  ideas,  smile 
indulgently  at  his  errors  and  fantastic 
interpretations,  or,  with  an  attempt  to 
maintain  gravity  of  expression,  seek  to 
reprove  him,  and  promise  various  and 
divers  sorts  of  vengeance  from  on  high 
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in  case  of  infraction  of  ordinary  rules. 
They  rarely  do  anything  to  diminish 
his  natural  tendency  to  superstition,  to 
fetich-worship." 

Dr.  Oppenheim  relates,  in  support  of 
his  views,  a  numher  of  anecdotes  char- 
acteristic of  the  peculiar  attitude  of 
children  towards  religious  matters.  He 
says  that  he  tried  to  select  such  in- 
stances as  appeared  fair,  and  speaks 
only  of  children  whose  surroundings 
were  ordinarily,  or  more  than  ordinar- 
ily, reverent.  In  no  case  does  he  be- 
lieve that  the  little  ones  had  the  faint- 
est idea  of  disrespect  or  blasphemy. 
They  made  the  remarks  in  the  best  of 
faith,  and  when  they  fell  short  of  uiety, 
it  was  due  only  to  their  evident  lack  of 
spiritual  appreciation.  They  saw  no 
difference  between  things  earthly  and 
heavenly,  and  honestly  spoke  out  what 
was  in  their  minds. 

"For  instance,  take  the  case  of  C.  J., 
a  boy  of  ten  years,  whose  general  man- 
ner of  life,  on  account  of  his  physical 
delicacy,  had  been  carefully  watched. 
When  he  was  told  the  story  of  Jesus 
walking  on  the  water,  he  innocently 
asked  whether  Jesus'  mother  scolded 
him  for  getting  his  feet  wet.  Another 
child,  nearly  as  old,  was  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  the  grace  before  meals  for 
the  family.  One  day,  after  finishing 
the  usual  prayer,  he  said,  with  convic- 
tion, that  he  had  said  those  very  same 
words  time  after  time,  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  tire  of  them,  that  he  thought 
God  must  be  weary  of  hearing  monoto- 
nous repetitions  of  the  same  idea. 

"Principal  Russell  quotes  a  case  of 
two  boys  who  were  talking  about  the 
Tain.  J.  was  giving  whatever  informa- 
tion he  had  to  W.,  and  finally  said: 
'When  the  clouds  are  rent  or  opened, 


the  rain  drops  out.  Rent  means  torn, 
just  as  you  would  tear  your  clothes.' 
W.,  after  thinking  for  a  time,  ex- 
claimed: 'I  should  think  God's  mother 
would  get  tired  mending.'  " 

The  following  is  the  story  of  a  girl, 
an  only  child,  in  very  good  circum- 
stances and  much  petted,  whom  Dr. 
Oppenheim  was  treating  for  typhoid 
fever.  Her  mother  had  been  telling 
her  of  God's  great  love;  that  even  the 
sparrows,  insignificant  as  they  are, 
were  included  in  it.  The  child  re- 
torted quietly:  "Don't  you  think  that 
God  spends  too  much  time  on  sparrows? 
If  He  gave  a  little  more  attention  to 
me,  possibly  I  shouldn't  have  to  go  for 
a  whole  month  without  a  bit  of  real, 
solid  food." 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  of  about 
eleven,  an  unusually  naive  child.  Sev- 
eral men  were  sitting  about  the  room, 
after  dinner,  discussing  the  Single  Tax 
theory.  One,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, said:  "There  is  not  a  spot  on 
this  footstool,"  etc.,  etc.  The  little 
girl,  who  was  sitting  on  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim's  knee,  whispered,  "What  foot- 
stool?" He  explained  that  he  referred 
to  the  earth  as  the  footstool  of  God. 
"O-h-h,"  muttered  the  child,  in  aston- 
ishment. "What  long  legs!"  Her 
face  was  perfectly  grave;  not  for  a 
moment  did  she  think  of  irreverence. 
The  suggested  idea  was  that  God  must 
be  an  exceedingly  big  man. 

We  must  pass  over  the  chapters  on 
"The  Value  of  the  Child  as  a  Witness 
in  Suits  at  Law,"  "The  Development  of 
the  Child-Criminal,"  "The  Genius  and 
the  Defective,"  and  "Institutional 
Life."  They  are  all  rich  in  curious,  if 
not  particularly  cheerful,  information. 
Too  often,  indeed,  the  prevailing  note 
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in  Dr.  Oppenheim's  book  is:  "Whatever 
is,  is  wrong."  And  in  vain  we  look  in 
most  of  these  chapters  for  a  clearly-de- 
fined remedy  for  the  existing  condition 
of  things;  but,  as  the  author  himself 
pointed  out  in  his  preface,  his  main  ob- 
ject is  to  demolish  abuses — the  work  of 
reconstruction  is  to  come  later  on. 

For  the  direction  in  which  the  much- 
desired  improvement  is  to  be  looked 
for,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter 
on  "The  Profession  of  Maternity." 
Here  we  get  at  least  something  like  a 
programme  which  the  mother  of  the 
future  is  to  follow  in  order  to  fit  herself 
for  her  work.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  injunction  to  study  biology  and 
physiology,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  smattering  of  "hy- 
giene" now  taught  in  the  schools.  A 
knowledge  of  psychology  also  would 
enable  the  mother  to  understand  the 


budding  mind  of  her  child  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  it  never  has  been  un- 
derstood. 

While  much  of  what  Dr.  Oppenheim 
says  is  sound  and  instructive,  one 
leaves  his  book  with  the  impression  that 
it  attempts  to  prove  too  much.  In  fact, 
the  author  partly  refutes  his  own 
argument  when  he  says  that  "the  world 
has  always  recognized  that  a  woman's 
natural  and  highest  sphere  is  that  of 
mother,  and  the  woman  who  best  em- 
bodied the  mother-ideal  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  the  sincerest  wor- 
ship." Had  mothers  so  lamentably 
failed  in  their  mission  as  the  author  as- 
sumes they  have  hitherto  done,  the 
world  would  not  have  honored  them  as 
it  did  and  it  would  not  be  what  it  is, 
and  even  science  would  not  be  able  to 
point  out  the  better  way. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


A  Door-Yard  Play-Pond. 

When  your  thirsty  little  one  asks  for 
a  drink  you  give  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  But,  after  he  has  drunk  all  he 
can,  do  you  know  that  he  still  wants 
water?  I  mean  that  he  wants  it  in  an- 
other way.  He  wants  to  get  into  it  and 
splash  and  wade  and  sport  and  play,  sit 
with  his  feet  dangling  into  its  cool 
depths,  and  watch  smilingly  the  ripples 
as  they  start  and  grow  outward.  It  is 
just  as  natural  for  a  child  to  love  the 
water  in  this  way  as  it  is  for  him  to  love 
the  sunshine,  and  "water  and  air," 
mixed  with  the  heat  of  summer,  make  a 
combination  which  comes  near  to  being 
a  cure  for,  or  at  least  a  "preventive" 


of,  all  the  ills  that  tiny  life  is  heir  to- 
Even  the  grown-ups  would  be  wise  to- 
ad; on  a  belief  in  this  statement,  and,, 
dropping  drugs,  seek  the  healing  which 
lies  in  Nature's  every-day  blessings. 

But  I  digress;  what  I  want  to  say 
concerns  the  method  by  which  a  sheet 
of  water  may  be  spread  in  our  very 
door-yards.  I  will  suppose  your  yard 
space  to  be  very  limited,  and  my  sug- 
gestion will  meet  such  restriction.  If 
you  have  larger  available  room,  enlarge 
the  idea. 

Briefly,  have  a  small  artificial  pond 
built.  If  you  see  things  as  I  do,  you 
will  make  a  distinct  effort,  if  that  is 
necessary,  to  meet  the  expense  of  such 
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an  Eden-place  for  childhood — though 
the  cost  isn't  at  all  heavy.  All  that  is 
required  is:  Labor  to  dig  out  earth  to, 
say,  the  depth  of  a  foot;  cement,  and 
12-inch-wide  planks  for  "siding."  The 
excavation  being  made,  place  the  plank- 
ing on  edge,  end  to  end,  all  around  the 
sides  of  the  space,  which  might  prefer- 
ably be  longer  than  wide,  then,  mixing 
the  Portland  cement  as  fast  as  needed,, 
it  may  be  laid  smoothly  over  the  ground 
surface,  up  snug  against  the  planks, 
and  between  the  ends  where  cracks  ap- 
pear. Not  too  deep;  that  would  waste 
it.  Never  mind  how  amateurish  the 
job  may  be;  the  object  is  to  provide  a 
water-tight  space  one  foot  deep  where 
the  children  may  seek  and  find  the  de- 
lights of  "paddling  in  the  water"  and 
the  multitudinous  joys  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  fortunate  little  ones  that  have 
access  to  water,  while  clad  in  a  don't- 
care  costume.  That's  important,  the 
dress.  Put  on  something  akin  to  a 
bathing-suit  and  let  him  or  her  "pitch 
in"  and  enjoy  life  and  sun-warmed 
water.  If  the  child  be  very  young,  the 
water  may  be  as  shallow  as  necessary 
to  be  safe. 

There  must  be  boats  to  sail,  for  who 
ever  heard  of  an  ocean  without  ships? 


If  shingles  are  handy,  papa  can  make 
them  in  any  number,  and  let  Baby 
"help."  He'll  enjoy  them  more  in 
that  case,  certainly. 

Water  from  city  pipes  or  from  a  com- 
mon yard  pump,  led  by  a  piece  of  hose, 
will  fill  the  artificial  pond  with  water 
and  the  child-heart  with  happiness.  I 
promise  you  that  many  and  many  an 
hour  now  wasted  in  fretfulness  will  be 
thus  employed  to  the  good  of  the  child 
and  the  relief  of  the  parents.  I  say 
this  from  experience.  Because  hot 
weather  will  soon  be  gone  do  not  on 
that  account  neglect  this  suggestion. 
It  will  soon  be  here  again,  even  if  yon 
are  in  a  corner  of  a  cold  northern  State. 
Take  the  first  steps.  Interest  papa  and 
undertake  the  preparation  as  a  "pro- 
gressive game."  Or,  better  (unless  said 
papa  has  a  better  back  than  most  men), 
get  the  digging  done  first  by  one  from 
outside.  Even  when  the  pond  is  dry, 
it  affords  an  interesting  area  for  games: 
marbles,  top  spinning,  and  rope  jump- 
ing. 

Water  costs  nothing,  and  a  "dear  lit- 
tle pond"  in  the  yard  costs  little  and 
yields  glorious  returns. 

C.  S.  Wady. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— It  is  a  debatable 

Freedom  t  . 

of  Discussion.       ^  ft 

mothers  whether 
topics  upon  which  parents  cannot  agree 
shall  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the 
children.  Why  not,  since  they  must 
learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  we  should  all  think 
alike? 

My  seven  years'  experience  as  a 
school  teacher  convinced  me  that  the 
brightest  young  people  came  from  the 
homes  where  the  topics  of  the  day  were 
freely  discussed,  yet  where  the  parents 
did  not  always  hold  similar  opinions. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  each  should 
pay  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  other,  and  equally  of  course,  ex- 
hibitions of  temper  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. Children  should  be  taught  at 
home,  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
that  each  has  a  right  to  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  in  order  to  make  such  instruc- 
tion of  real  benefit,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged in  an  expression  of  their  own 
opinions  even  on  subjects  upon  which 
they  can,  at  first,  have  but  limited 
knowledge.  They  should  be  taught 
how  to  do  this  without  becoming  too 
aggressive,  and  how  to  listen  courteous- 
ly to  what  another  has  to  say.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  hold  to  their 
own  ideas  as  long  as  they  have  a  fair 
amount  of  standing  ground,  and  then 
they  should  be  shown  that  it  is  greater 
evidence  of  wisdom  to  see  one's  mistake 
and  own  it  than  to  hold  to  a  wrong 


opinion  simply  because  they  chance  to 
give  voice  to  it,  and  do  not  want  to 
confess  that  they  were  mistaken.  If 
all  children  were  so  trained,  how  much 
more  dignified  would  be  their  bearing 
when  they  become  men  and  women!  It 
is  a  form  of  education  that  should  be 
far  more  universal  than  it  has  yet  be- 
come. 

If  parents  cannot  disagree,  politely 
and  pleasantly,  they  should,  of  course, 
refrain  from  discussing  topics  which  are 
likely  to  cause  exhibitions  of  temper. 
The  children  of  such  parents  are  to  be 
pitied,  because  they  are  thus  deprived 
of  one  of  the  best  methods  of  learning 
to  think  independently,  and  to  so  ex- 
press themselves  that  their  opinions 
will  have  weight. — Effie  W.  Merriman. 


— "0    wad    some  power 
As  Others  See       the  giftie  gie"  them 

Them.  To  see  their  children  as 

others  see  them. 

How  often  have  we  heard  such  ex- 
planations as  the  following:  "Johnnie 
never  used  to  be  so  selfish  with  his  play- 
things until  he  played  with  those  Smith 
children.  They  are  so  disagreeable 
when  they  come  over  here."  Mrs. 
Smith's  explanation  is  her  children 
have  grown  so  disagreeable  since  they 
began  to  play  with  Johnnie.  He  wants 
to  rule  them  and  take  entire  possession 
of  their  playthings.  Johnnie's  mamma 
says  he  hears  those  children  of  neigh- 
bor B  say  such  naughty  words  that 
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he  is  forming  very  l>;ul  habits.  Mrs. 

B         says  her  children  hear  naughty 

words  from  Johnnie  and  repeat  them. 
"It  is  so  natural  for  children  to  repeat 
what  they  hear." 

So  it  is.  There  is  always  an  excuse 
for  our  children.  The  love  of  parents 
is  sufficient  to  blind  them  to  all  de- 
fects- in  their  own  children,  though  they 
have  no  difficnlty  in  seeing  those  in 
other  children.  How  much  better  for 
the  children  if,  instead  of  passing  over 
the  faults  with  an  excuse,  we  should  see 
the  fault  as  others  see  it,  then,  seeking 


the  true  cause,  set  about,  correcting  the 
fault  from  that  standpoint. 

Our  children  must  leave  the  home 
nest  some  day  and  take  their  place  in 
the  world.  Let  us  try  to  do  our  part 
inwards  fitting  ihem  for  their  duties  by 
seeing  them  as  others  see  them. — Etta 
D.  Tooker. 


- — In  your  magazine 

A  Query  About  Nur-  j>„         T,.i  .  -ion*? 
■ery  Picture..       f°f      Jul^  1896> 

there  was  an  ar- 
ticle by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  entitled 
"Books  and  Pictures  for  the  Nursery." 


The  Importance* 

of  proper  food  for  the  baby  is  sometimes  over-looked. 
The  baby  eats  but  little  at  a  time,  but  that  little  must 
be  the  right  kind,  and  suited  to  his  condition. 
Mellin's  Food  is  a  food  that  is  adapted  to  an  infant's 
needs  and  condition.  The  constituents  of  Mellin's 
Food  are  in  a  form  that  an  infant  can  digest  and  in  quantity  they 
are  the  same  as  in  mother's  milk  that  is, 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

prepared  for  use,  is  like  mother's  milk,  and  like  mother's  milk  it 
is  all  digestible  and  nourishing. 


Our  little  3  months  old  girl  is  thriving  famously  upon  Mellin's 
Food,  and  I  am  sure  if  she  could  but  talk,  that  she  would  unite 
in  sending  thanks.  From  a  physiological  standpoint, 
I  consider  Mellin's  Food  the  acme  of  perfection,  and 
I  trust  your  firm  may  meet  with  the  greatest  success 
possible  in  the  manufacture  of  such  a  splendid  food. 

Lincoln  Phillips,  M.  D.,  Hartwell,  Ohio. 
Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Though  my  baby  was  at  that  time  but 
a  month  old,  I  was  much  interested  in 
it  and  kept  it  in  mind  for  future  refer- 
ence. My  little  girl  now  notices  pic- 
tures a  great  deal,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  suitable  ones  in  her  nursery.  I 
have  one  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and 
of  the  Stuart  Baby.  Out  of  the  list 
which  Estelle  M.  Hurll  mentioned  I 
tried  to  find  photographs  of  Meyer  Von 
Bremen's  "The  Storks  Brought  It," 
Eosenthal's  three  panels  describing  the 
bringing  of  the  babies  by  the  storks, 
and  J.  Koppay's  picture  representing  a 
stork  bringing  a  baby  on  its  back,  in- 
tending to  purchase  the  ones  I  liked 
best. 

We  have  two  good  picture  dealers 


here,  but  neither  had  any  of  these,  nor 
could  either  tell  me  where  to  obtain 
them.  Afterwards  I  sent  to  New  York 
and  the  pictures  could  not  be  found  at 
Dutton's  or  Putnam's.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  learn  where  I  could 
get  photographs  of  any  of  these  pic- 
tures?— N.  B.,  Milwaukee. 

[You  might  try  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  14  East  23d  Street,  New 
York.  The  Prang  Educational  Co., 
Boston,  or  Mrs.  E.  M.  Perry,  10  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  pictures  for  kindergarten 
school  room  decoration,  may  possibly 
also  have  some  of  the  pictures  men- 
tioned.— Ed.  Babyhood.] 
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Mr.  !tfat  W.  Williams  (of  Tulane  Ciinersilii,  Seir  Orleans) 
says  :  "My  baby  would  have  died  but  for  1  The  Best '  Nurser.  The 
colic  and  bowel  troubles  that  had  constantly  afflicted  her  entirely 
disappeared,  never  to  return,  after  we  began  using  '  The  Best ' 
Nurser-    She  is  now  a  prodigy  of  health.    Gratefully  yours,"  etc. 

l»r.  Blatin  C Acaitemie  de  Medicine,  Paris)  says:  "Some  may 
call  it  a  coincidence — the  great  decrease  in  infant  mortality  .together 
with  the  extensive  use  of '  The  Best '  Nurser  of  late  in  France — but  I 
know  that  the  decrease  is  attributable  largely  to  this  nurser." 

X.  V.  Infant  Asylum  says:  "  We  recommend'  The  Best'  Nurser 
most  warmly.    It  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean." 

gH,  IE.  To  cleanse:  Half  fill  with  hot  water,  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
Pearlme,  shake  vigorously,  then  remove  air-inlet  stopper  and  let 
water  from  faucet  run  through  bottle.    K;isv.    Surf.  Sal*'. 
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"because  it  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  is 
recognized  by  physicians.  GET  IT  FOR  1 
can  easily  supply  you  at  35c,  including  a 
send  it  postpaid  for  St  5c,  safe  delivery  % 
Nipple,  finest  made,  pure  gum.  right  size  ar 
baby  can't  pull  .i  off,  SOc.  i 
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Facts  About  Nipples 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned— is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Nurser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape— that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  a'  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it— and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
biby.  The  "CLINOFAST"  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  '  CL1NGFAST"  does  not  gag 
the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same  price 
as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c.  each 
or  50c.  a  dozen. 

"  CLINGFAST  " 
NIPPLE. 

WARRANTED  PDRE  GUM. 


RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 


50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine  nipple 
has  a  band  around  it 
pnnted,"CLINGrAST" 
Nipple,  The  Gotham 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

ONE  "Cllngfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  "THE  BEST"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.    Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO..  82  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


*'i  Warren  St..  Slew  York. 


Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  BATHING  OF  INFANTS  AND  OLDER  CHIL- 
DREN. 

BY   WM.    E.    LEONARD,   A.  B.,    M  D., 

Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota. 


A  certain  medical  reference  book 
defines  a  bath  as  "the  exposure  of  the 
body  in  a  medium  to  which  it  is  unac- 
customed,'" etc.,  and  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  such  a  scientificall)r-defined 
bath  may  be  of  air,  sunshine,  water 
(hot  and  cold),  mud,  sand,  of  various 
medicaments,  etc.  The  bathing  of 
which  1  would  briefly  discourse  to  the 
many  mothers  who  read  and  appreciate 
Babyhood  is  chiefly  that  of  water,  and 
not  that  to  which  the  body  is  unac- 
customed. 

The  precepts  of  the  family  physi- 
cian in  the  matter  of  bathing,  unless 
you  are  sure  from  long  experience  with 
him  that  he  mixes  common-sense  or 
"brains"  with  them,  are  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  absolutely  final.  For  physi- 
cians are  sometimes  fallible,  and  in 
these  matters  pertaining  to  children 
quite  frequently  so,  unless  they  are  of 
exceptional  insight,  or  have  brought 
up  children  of  their  own.  This  is  not 
said  to  belittle  the  carefully  given  opin- 
ion of  your  physician,  for  that  might 
weaken  what  I  may  say  as  a  practi- 
tioner. Mothers  and  nurses  must  bring 
their  own  common-sense  to  bear  with 
that  of  the  physician,  for  they  are  gen- 


erally in  possession  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Baby's  first  bath,  of  course,  is  given 
by  the  nurse,  but  every  mother  ought 
to  know  how  it  should  be  done.  The 
first  and  the  most  important  process 
is  the  thorough  application  of  warm 
sweet  oil  over  the  whole  body  and  es- 
pecially the  armpits,  groins,  etc.,  in 
order  to  remove  nature's  first  oily  coat- 
ing. This  oil  should  be  applied  with 
a  piece  of  soft  cheese-cloth,  and  fol- 
lowed by  gently  wiping  the  tender  skin 
with  water  at  98  degrees,  in  which  a 
little  castile  or  a  good  white,  unper- 
fumed  soap  has  been  dissolved.  The 
less  water  and  the  more  gentleness, 
the  better  will  be  the  result.  A  baby's 
skin  is  too  sensitive  for  some  weeks  to 
be  harshly  rubbed,  because  there  is  no 
activity  of  the  sweat  glands  before  the 
fourth  month,  except  in  children  of  a 
rachitic  tendency,  and  therefore  there 
are  only  the  natural  products  to  wash 
away. 

If  the  child  be  very  feeble  at  birth, 
nothing  but  the  warm  sweet  oil  should 
touch  its  skiu,  and  oftentimes  no  other 
dressing  for  a  few  hours  or  days  but 
a  thorough  enveloping  in  cotton  and 
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warm  blankets.  These  cases  are,  how  - 
ever, always  the  especial  care  of  the 
doctor  and  nurse.  The  eyes  should  be 
carefully  wiped  out  with  a  one-tenth 
solution  of  boric  acid  to  provide  against 
any  infection,  since,  as  every  mother 
and  nurse  should  know,  nearly  one- 
half  the  cases  of  blindness  from  birth 
are  caused  from  lack  of  cleanliness 
about  the  eyes  at  birth.  It  is  well  also 
to  cleanse  the  mouth  with  the  same 
solution.  If  mucus  or  other  discharges 
have  been  drawn  into  the  throat,  they 
should  be  wiped  out,  if  possible,  or  the 
attention  of  the  doctor  directed  to  their 
constant  presence. 

The  routine  of  baby's  bath  has  been 
so  often  detailed  in  these  columns  that 
I  need  point  out  only  the  essentials. 
T\lien  everything  is  ready,  i.e.,  the 
water  of  a  proper  temperature  (98  de- 
grees), as  ascertained  by  the  thermo- 
meter and  not  the  nurse's  hand,  a  high 
Temperature  of  the  room,  especially  at 
the  first  bath  (75  to  80  degrees),  a 
warm  blanket  to  wrap  the  baby  in, 
and  a  warm  bottle  of  food  to  be  used 
immediately  after  the  bath — provided 
nature's  best  food  is  not  at  hand — it  is 
very  essential  that  the  mother  should 
be  deft  and  finish  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  bath  of  a  baby  under  three 
months  old.  It  should  not  be  more 
than  five  minutes  before  the  little  one 
is  warm  and  glowing  in  the  blanket, 
preparing  for  its  morning  nap  by  a 
good  meal.  Dallying  over  the  bath  for 
the  benefit  of  some  well-meaning  friend 
or  neighbor,  or  in  sheer  delight  over 
the  process  and  the  baby's  natural  en- 
joyment thereof — a  temptation  easily 
yielded  to  by  a  loving  mother — is  dan- 
gerous to  the  child.  It  may  become 
chilled  from  long  exposure,  and  such 


chilling  is  very  apt  to  result  in  serious 
congestion  of  some  internal  organs,  as 
the  lungs,  stomach,  etc.,  or  it  may  suf- 
fer from  excessive  relaxation  following 
too  long  continued  warm  bathing,  and 
in  the  reaction  from  that  also  "take 
cold." 

The  mother  must  not  be  afraid  to 
keep  the  scalp  clean,  especially  about 
the  fore  part  where  scaliness  is  apt  to 
be  present  in  very  young  infants.  Here 
gentle  friction  is  allowable,  followed 
with  the  rubbing  in  of  a  little  vaseline. 
This  is  best  done  after  the  baby  is  in 
the  blanket,  not  while  in  the  tub. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell 
the  mother  that  Baby  strictly  needs  a 
local  warm  bath  and  perhaps  powder- 
ing upon  the  removal  of  each  diaper, 
and  that  it  refreshes  greatly  to  wipe  off 
the  hands  and  face  with  tepid  water 
several  times  a  day.  When  the  child 
creeps  and  walks  about,  every  mother 
well  knows  that  the  little  hands  and 
face  are  in  frequent  need  of  cleansing. 
It  is  not  possible  to  overdo  this  sort  of 
bathing;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  do  it 
often  enough  to  keep  the  baby  "look- 
ing respectable." 

At  about  three  months,  or  even  ear- 
lier in  a  vigorous  infant.  I  deem  it  a 
vital  part  of  the  bathing  to  allow  the 
little  one  the  privilege  of  "a  kicking 
spell"  on  the  bed  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  blanket  on  a  warm  floor,  immediately 
after  the  bath,  having  on  no  other 
garment  than  the  knit  undershirt.  A 
healthy  baby  will  learn  to  anticipate 
this  freedom  from  binding  diapers  and 
clothing  and  will  thrive  amazingly  for 
the  exercise. 

After  six  months,  depending  upon 
the  vigor  of  the  child — the  more  vigor- 
ous the  more  bathing  is  necessary — 
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there  is  no  harm  in  putting  off  the 
daily  bath  to  every  other  day,  except 
in  hot  weather.  In  the  first  teething 
months,  i.e.,  six  to  twelve,  it  is  well 
to  follow  the  tepid  bath  with  a  spong- 
ing in  cool,  not  cold,  water  and  a  brisk 
rubbing.  If  this  is  done  m  a  warm 
room — and  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi 
very  pointedly  says,  "No  cold  bath- 
mom  should  be  tolerated  in  any  decent 
house" — no  possible  bad  results  can  fol- 
low, but  only  renewed  vigor  and  re- 
freshment. 

When  Baby  begins  to  creep  or  walk, 
it  is  best  to  change  the  bathing  time 
from  morning  to  bedtime,  even  though 
it  interferes  with  the  evening  engage- 
ments of  the  mother  or  nurse.  In  this 
way  the  much-used  and  tired  muscles 
are  best  prepared  for  sleep.  The  sense 
of  weariness  as  well  as  the  accumulat- 
ed soiling  of  the  day  are  thus  washed 
away,  and  the  circulation  restored  to 
its  proper  equilibrium.  The  evening 
bath,  say  an  hour  or  so  after  an  early 
supper,  tells  the  mother  in  what  state 
the  child  is,  whether  the  feet  are  damp 
or  cold,  and  this  is  the  best  time  for  the 
older  child  to  pour  out  his  confidences 
to  his  best  friend,  which  it  will  always 
do  with  a  little  encouragement.  Even 
without  the  bath,  no  child  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  with  cold  feet. 
Wrapping  with  flannel,  a  hot-water 
bag,  or  friction,  will  insure  a  restful 
sleep,  while  neglect  of  this  item  often 
gives  rise  to  croup  or  something  worse. 
Children  are  more  sensitive  to  changes 
in  temperature  than  adults,  and  do  not 
adjust  themselves  thereto  as  well. 

The  vigorous  growing  child,  from  a 
year  and  upward,  must  be  treated  by 
common-sense  rules  in  the  matter  of 
bathing.    A  day  of  exceptional  activ- 


ity or  one  of  great  heat  should  certain- 
ly be  ended  by  a  full  bath  and  rubbing. 
But  children  as  well  as  adults  can  be 
enervated  by  too  much  washing,  even 
if  properly  done.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  a  climate  where  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  must  be  endured. 

Outdoor  bathing  in  lakes  and  rivers 
needs  much  sensible  supervision,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  in  our  short 
northern  summers.  1  am  convinced, 
from  much  experience,  that  fresh  water 
bathing  is  readily  overdone.  A  growing 
child  cannot  safely  plunge  in  the  fresh 
water  every  day  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  rheumatism  or  aggravated  ca- 
tarrhs. The  best  time  of  day  is  about 
11  A.  M.,  or  better,  4  P.  M.,  at  least 
two  hours  after  a  meal,  and  the  length 
of  bathing,  even  when  the  child  is  well 
covered  with  a  warm  bathing  suit, 
should  be  governed  by  the  way  the 
water  affects  it.  Watch  the  children, 
and  if  you  are  not  actually  in  the  water 
with  them,  summon  them  out  at  the 
least  evidence  of  chilling,  i.e.,  not 
longer  than  half  an  hour  after  enter- 
ing. A  bathing  suit  should  be  of  light 
woolen  and,  of  course,  loosely  fitting. 
Cotton  suits  may  be  safer  for  vigorous 
adults,  but  not  for  children.  Daily 
bathing  in  our  northern  waters  is  only 
admissible  in  very  warm,  clear  weather. 
Children  cannot,  as  on  the  seashore,  go 
in  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  for  the  reac- 
tion from  the  fresh  water  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  from  salt. 

The  addition  of  sea  salt  to  the  home 
bath  is  best  made  by  dissolving  a  dou- 
ble handful  in  very  hot  water  and  pour- 
ing it  into  the  tub  when  filled,  and 
this  is  an.  excellent  tonic  at  all  times 
for  growing  cnildren.  After  a  day  of 
fatigue,  as  running,  wheeling,  or  hard 
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play,  nothing  refreshes  a  child  more,  if 
there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
for  a  full  bath,  than  a  foot-tub  bathing 
in  hot  salt  water. 

Medicated  baths  should  never  be 
given  to  children  without  consultation 
with  a  physician,  and  the  same  is  true 


of  real  cold  baths.  In  feeble  condi- 
tions, where  bathing  might  weaken,  it 
is  very  soothing  to  simply  rub  the  skin, 
part  by  part,  with  the  warm  hand. 
This  mild  massage,  even  when  applied 
without  special  skill,  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial form  of  mild  stimulus. 


ECZEMA  IN  CHILDREN. 

KY   ('.   W.    SMITH,    .M.I'.  " 


Eczema,  frequently  called  tetter,  is 
said  by  a  distinguished  writer  and 
author  on  dermatology  to  be  the 
'"commonest  and  most  important  of  the 
diseases  of  the  skin."  This  statement, 
applied  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
adults,  is  equally  true  as  affecting 
children  and  infants,  since  it  consti- 
tutes about  one-third  of  all  skin  dis- 
eases. It  is  not  a  contagious  disease; 
it  is  not,  in  many  cases,  attended  with 
much  pain  or  discomfort,  is  curable, 
and  is  not  dangerous  to  life.  So  much 
in  its  favor  might  make  it  appear  to  be 
a  very  innocent  and  tolerable  ailment 
after  all,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  attended  with  intense  burn- 
ing and  itching,  heat  and  pain: 
that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  re- 
currences of  attacks,  and  for  acute  at- 
tacks to  assume  chronic  forms;  that  it 
is  sometimes  very  stubborn  and  persis- 
tent, and  slow  to  yield  to  treatment, 
however  skilful;  and  that  it  is  an  un- 
sightly and  uncleanly  disease,  often 
appearing  most  repulsive  and  forbid- 
ding in  children  otherwise  pretty  and 
attractive. 

It  begins  by  erythema  (redness),  ves- 
icles (blisters),  little  papules,  or  pus- 
tides,  or  by  a  combination  of  some  of 


these  various  forms.  It  may  be  and  is 
given  various  distinctive  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  eruption,  to 
the  method  of  its  beginning,  with  red- 
ness, blisters,  pimples,  or  what  not,  or 
according  as  it  is  moist,  dry,  scaly,  with 
a  discharge  which  is  thin  and  watery, 
or  thick  and  gummy,  and  so  on.  Sev- 
eral of  these  forms  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  an  attack,  different  varieties 
of  the  disease  appearing  on  one  or  on 
different  regions  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  disease  which  appears  in 
a  multitude  of  forms,  some  of  which  are 
so  dissimilar  that  often  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. There  are  some  features  of  it, 
however,  which  are  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive; as  a  rule,  systemic  symptoms, 
as  fever,  headache,  general  aching,  etc., 
are  absent;  the  skin  is  inflamed  and 
more  or  less  red,  swollen,  and  thick- 
ened; itching  is  experienced  in  many 
cases,  sometimes  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  the  vesicle,  the  blister  which  dis- 
charges with  crusting,  when  present,  is 
typical  and  characteristic.  In  infants, 
the  dry,  scaly  form  of  eczema  appears 
most  often  upon  the  forehead,  sides  of 
the  nose  and  cheeks,  back  of  the  neck, 
axillae,  and  other  flextures,  in  the  order 
named.    The  vesicular,  or  moist  form, 
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with  yellowish  crusts,  the  so-called 
"milk  crust,"  occurs  in  children  most 
often  ahout  the  face  and  scalp,  al- 
though other  parts  are  attacked,  as  the 
neck,  flexor  surfaces  of  the  forearms 
and  legs,  the  trunk,  thighs,  hands  and 
fingers.  No  part  of  the  hody  is  exempt 
from  invasions  of  this  protean  and  mul- 
tiform disease  in  some  of  its  many 
manifestations. 

it  is  met  with  among  all  classes  of 
society  and  at  all  ages.  Children  with 
light  hair  and  florid  complexions  seem 
to  be  most  often  the  subjects  of  attack. 
Tn  many  instances  the  disease  is  heredi- 
tary, asserting  itself  from  time  to  time, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  the 
same  individual,  or  in  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  in  whom  resides 
a  certain  inherent  predisposition  of  the 
system  at  large,  and  of  the  skin  itself, 
to  this  and  allied  diseases.  Families  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  rheuma- 
tism or  gout  are  thought  to  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  Scrofula  is  an  oc- 
casional cause.  Often  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  favoring  the  appearance -of 
eczema  are  difficult  to  define,  although 
known  to  exist,  and  following  a  recog- 
nised type.  The  disease  is  said  to  be 
much  more  prevalent  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  act 
as  exciting  causes  of  eczema — probably 
none  more  often  than  teething.  A 
baby  that  has  an  attack  with  the  erup- 
tion of  its  first  tooth  can  generally  be 
expected  to  have  subsequent  attacks  at- 
tending the  process  until  the  tempor- 
ary dentition  is  completed.  Disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract,  indigestion,  dys- 
pepsia, constipation,  and  the  presence 
of  intestinal  worms  are  not  infrequent 
causes,  while  heat  and  cold,  the  direct 


rays  of  the  sun,  water,  soap,  the  various 
cutaneous  parasites,  as  lice,  etc.,  and 
the  consequent  scratching,  are  some  of 
the  local  causes  productive  of  eczema. 
As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  worse  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  many  subjects  suffer- 
ing with  it  at  this  time  of  the  year  only. 
Since  it  appears  in  so  many  different 
forms,  and  owes  its  origin  to  so  many 
different  causes,  no  definite  opinion  can 
lie  given,  in  any  case,  as  to  its  probable 
duration  and  termination  by  cure; 
sometimes,  in  adults  more  particularly, 
a  complete  and  permanent  cure  is  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  exciting  causes- 
and  to  the  parts  of  the  body  affected. 
A  cure,  in  any  case,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  existing  causes,  the  lo- 
cality attacked,  and  the  methods  of  re- 
lief employed. 

Treatment  is  divided  into  general 
and  dietetic,  constitutional  and  local. 
Under  the  head  of  general  treatment 
would  be  included  all  preventive 
measures,  attention  to  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  and  exercise;  avoiding  exposure  of 
the  skin  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
giving  heed  to  the  gums  durinf  teeth- 
ing, and  to  the  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  at  all  times,  correcting 
amy  tendencies  to  indigestion,  diar- 
rhoea, or  constipation.  The  skin 
should  be  kept  absolutely  clean  and  dry 
— powdered,  if  necessary;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  neither  soap  nor 
water  should  be  used  too  freely  on  the 
skin  of  a  child  having  a  tendency  to 
eczema;  better  use,  a  portion  of  the 
time,  bran  water,  slippery  elm  water, 
or  other  mucilaginous  waters.  Glycer- 
ine, too,  should  seldom  be  used  on  such 
subjects,  since  it  has  too  great  an  affin- 
ity for  moisture,  but  a  mixture  of  gly- 
cerine and  water,  equal  parts,  acts  well 
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to  prevent  chapping  and  to  keep  the 
skin  soft.  The  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys should  be  looked  after,  and  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  rheumatic  or 
gouty,  should  frequently,  or,  at  least, 
as  often  as  threatened  with  the  disease 
under  consideration,  be  given  alkaline 
waters,  as  Lithia  water,  to  drink,  at 
stated  times,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  at  a 
time,  according  to  age. 

The  dietetic  management  suggests 
plain,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested 
food,  avoiding  such  articles  as  pork, 
salted  meats,  pastry,  cabbage,  gravies 
and  sauces,  pickles,  cheese,  sausage, 
condiments,  and  malt  liquors.    In  the 


case  of  nursing  babies,  the  mother  must 
avoid  all  foods  that  would  disagree  with 
older  children.  The  medicinal  treat- 
ment, constitutional  and  local,  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  physician, 
who  must  often  utilize  all  his  resources 
and  all  his  knowledge  of  general  medi- 
cine in  order  to  successfully  cope  with 
this  disease;  even  then,  the  results  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  the  parents 
are  required  to  exercise  much  patienc 
and  perseverance,  sometimes  extending 
over  a  period  of  a  year  or  two,  before 
their  ardent  desires  for  a  cure  are  final- 
ly gratified. 


THE  HOPEFUL  ASPECTS  OF  HEREDITY. 


In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Pediatric  Society,  Dr.  Floyd 
M.  Crandall  dwelt  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  question  of  heredity  which  are  only 
too  commonly  overlooked.  He  said 
that  the  residts  of  hereditary  tendency 
are  seen  more  frequently  in  pediatric 
practice  than  in  any  other  department 
of  medicine.  Heredity  is  more  active 
in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  so 
strong  in  some  conditions  that  there  is 
no  escape  from  its  power.  Many  of  the 
sins  of  the  father,  it  is  true,  are  visited 
relentlessly  upon  the  children.  In 
other  cases  the  tendency  is  very  slight, 
and  simply  furnishes  a  soil  upon  which 
the  germs  of  disease  act  as  the  seed. 

Dr.  Crandall  referred  to  the  regret- 


table tendency  of  modern  writers  to 
confound  heredity  and  degeneracy.  De- 
generacy and  heredity  are  two  totally 
different  phenomena,  but  are  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  if  they  were  synony- 
mous. Degeneracy  is  at  present  a  pop- 
ular fad  both  within  and  without  the 
profession,  and  has  been  made  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  conditions  to  which  it 
cannot,  with  any  scientific  propriety, 
be  applied.  The  jaundiced  mind  of 
Xordau  sees  only  a  jaundiced  and  de- 
generate world,  and  has  attempted  to 
throw  the  stigma  of  degeneracy  over 
many  conditions  due  to  totally  different 
causes. 

A  study  of  species  shows,  says  Dr. 
Crandall,  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
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-evolution  has  been  upward.  "No  type 
of  organization,"  in  the  words  of  Win- 
chell,  "having  once  entered  the  portal 
of  a  higher  life,  has  been  permitted  to 
retreat."  The  genus  homo  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  It  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced through  the  ages,  each  race  ever 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
type.  "No  new  race,''  says  Topinard, 
"having  characters  other  than  those  of 
the  mixed  races,  has  been  created 
within  our  knowledge."  Evolution  has 
ever  been  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type. 
There  is,  then,  no  evidence  to  show  that 
this  great  law  of  nature  has  been  re- 
versed in  our  own  generation.  It  is 
true  that  we  see  many  examples  of  indi- 
vidual degeneracy,  but  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  more  com- 
mon now  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  One  could  also  cite  examples  of 
cultural  degeneracy,  due  to  causes 
which  have  robbed  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  their  activity.  Such  degeneracy 
has  occasionally  involved  communities, 
in  a  few  instances  of  considerable  size, 
but  it  has  never  involved  a  race  or  a 
continent.  Even  when  such  degener- 
acy has  occurred,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding structural  degeneracy. 
Structural  degeneracy  is  sporadic,  in- 
volving individuals  or  families.  In  the 
latter  case,  its  repetition  is  frequently 
brought  to  an  end  by  sterility  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  family. 

What  is  true  in  the  broader  field  of 
races,  is  also  largely  true  in  the  more 
limited  one  of  nationality,  tribe  and 
family.  Nature  is  still  very  tenacious  of 
the  type,  and  preserves  it  unchanged 
through  passing  generations.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  practicing  physician 
-confirms  this.  While  he  sees  numerous 
examples  of  inherited  taint  and  con- 


genital defects,  he  also  sees  defects  in 
the  parents  obliterated  in  the  children. 
He  sees  nervous  affections  in  one  gen- 
eration appearing  in  milder  form  in  the 
next,  or  disappearing  altogether.  He 
sees  many  children  stronger  and  more 
robust  than  either  parent. 

It  is  a  mistaken  conception  that  he- 
reditary tendency  is  only  toward  the 
bad  and  away  from  the  good.  There 
are  two  well  defined  tendencies  in  he- 
redity— one  toward  the  normal,  the 
other  toward  the  abnormal.  These 
tendencies  are  constantly  at  strife;  had 
the  stronger  tendency  not  been  to  re- 
vert to  the  normal  type,  the  course  of 
the  race  would  not  have  been  to  con- 
tinuous advancement,  but  to  steady  and 
continuous  degeneration  and  final  ex- 
tinction. 

Dr.  Crandall's  wide  reading  of  cur- 
rent pediatric  literature  has  led  him  to 
recognize  the  following  facts: 

1.  Heredity  and  degeneration  are 
two  totally  different  phenomena.  One 
is  an  inheritance  of  tendencies  or  quali- 
ties possessed  by  the  ancestor;  the  other 
is  a  loss  of  those  qualities.  The  one 
produced  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
the  progenitor;  the  other,  a  condition 
dissimilar.  The  one  is  always  trans- 
mitted; the  other  may  be  transmitted 
or  acquired. 

2.  There  is  a  condition  of  gradual, 
progressive  degeneration,  requiring  sev- 
eral generations  for  its  complete  course, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  hered- 
ity. 

3.  There  are  elements  of  sood  he- 
redity which  are  as  potent  as  those  of 
bad  heredity.  Health,  vigor,  and  a 
sound  constitution  are  transmitted  with 
as  much  certainty  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  tuberculosis. 

4.  A  tendencv  to  certain  diseases 
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shown  by  one  parent  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  neutralized  by  a  sound  con- 
stitution in  the  other  parent. 

5.  A  tendency  to  a  given  disease 
possessed  by  both  parents  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  intensified  form  in  the 
offspring. 


The  word  perhaps  as  much  used  as 
any  other  to  express  what  we  most  de- 
sire for  our  children  in  life  is  "success."' 
The  boy  succeeds  in  business  when  he 
shows  an  ability  to  make  money:  he 
succeeds  in  his  profession  when  he  be- 
comes generally  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority in  his  specialty.  The  girl  suc- 
ceeds at  school  when  she  attains  high 
rank,  higher  than  her  comrades;  she 
succeeds  in  society  when  she  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  her 
charms  or  beauty;  she  succeeds  finally 
in  her  matrimonial  venture  when  she 
marries  someone  well  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  In  other  words, 
the  term  "success"  connotes  always 
good  fortime  in  wordly  considerations, 
rather  than  unusual  spiritual  endow- 
ment or  development.  The  man  who 
proves  himself  capable  of  turning  his 
faculties  to  practical  account  in  actual- 
ly filling  his  purse  is  at  once  admitted 
to  be  a  successful  man,  without  over-nice 
inquiry  into  his  principles.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  of  the 
man  of  opposite  type,  "He  will  never 


ti.  A  powerful  tendency  on  the  part 
of  nature  to  preserve  the  species  and  to 
revert  to  the  common  type,  is  a  con- 
stant and  potent  factor  in  preventing 
the  repetition  of  extremes,  either  good 
or  bad,  and  maintaining  the  type  un- 
degenerated. 


make  a  success  of  business;  he  is  too 
honest."  Not  infrequently,  too,  we 
hear  it  said  of  the  obscure  man,  "'He 
will  not  become  known  in  his  profes- 
sion; he  is  too  humble."  It  would 
seem,  then, thataman  must  be  dishonest 
to  succeed  in  business,  and  conceited 
to  surpass  in  his  profession.  And  yet 
this  is  not  really  so,  for  if  it  were,  the 
world  would  be  a  most  discouraging 
habitat  for  many  persons  who  are  still 
shining  examples  of  cheer  and  courage. 
This  worldly  conception  of  sxtccess 
is  merely  that  of  the  superficial  mind, 
the  mind  that  only  sees  as  far  as  im- 
mediate good.  To  such  a  mind  noth- 
ing is  satisfying  that  does  not  at  once 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
recognition  is  a  delight  the  desire  for 
which  increases  with  the  gratification. 

Children  learn  the  pleasure  of  ap- 
plause when  first  they  can  toddle  and 
repeat  over  and  over  their  little  tricks 
to  excite  attention.  If  this  kind  of 
"showing  off"  is  not  early  suppressed, 
w  e  have  in  miniature  in  the  child  just 
w  hat  we  have  been  considering  in  the 
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ease  of  the  adult — the  instinct  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  public  at 
every  opportunity.  It  is  this  weak- 
ness, rather  than  any  marked  ability, 
which  leads  many  children  to  excel  in 
school,  in  order  that,  by  "getting  ahead" 
of  others,  they  may  become  conspicu- 
ous in  their  small  world.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  the  marking  sys- 
tem should  he  put  off  till  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  school  course. 

Comparisons  of  children  by  children 
are  particularly  obnoxious  to  anyone 
sensitive  to  the  morale  of  childhood. 
In  the  first  place,  children  are  utterly 
unable  to  judge  one  another,  in  their 
immaturity  rank  representing  to  them 
the  intellectual  finality,  which  it  never 
under  any  system  can  be.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  comparisons  along  any  line, 
intellectual,  moral  or  physical,  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  childhood.  The 
tendency  to  grow  hypercritical  is  fos- 
tered in  children  by  the  interest  their 
parents  show  in  this  kind  of  differentia- 
tion. This  interest  is  too  often  made 
evident  in  words,  but  even  where  cov- 
ered by  silence  its  spirit  is  quickly  felt. 
There  are  a  great  many  faults  among 
children  that  are  rather  the  result  of 
imitation  than  of  heredity,  and  the  crit- 
ical spirit  is  most  assuredly  one  of 
them. 

The  reason  we  do  not  quickly  shut 
down  on  this  sort  of  criticism  is  because 
we  really  enjoy  it:  it  being  exactly  what 
we  constantly  engage  in  ourselves.  Af- 
ter an  evening  party  we  discuss  freely 
before  our  children  the  dress,  general 
appearance  and  manner  of  most 
of  our  friends.  "We  comment  at 
pleasure  on  the  style  in  which 
different  persons  entertain,  too  of- 
ten   criticising    openly    what  does 


not  meet  with  our  approval.  We  ex- 
press grave  doubts  as  to  the  respectabil- 
ity of  the  forbears  of  certain  persons 
who  are  accepted  in  society,  discussing 
that  of  which  we  either  know  nothing 
or  which  should  keep  to  our- 
selves if  we  do  know  it.  We  do 
all  this,  and  yet  when  we  behold  a 
repetition  in  our  children  of  the 
same  things,  we  do  not  choose  to 
recognize  its  origin.  We  accept  it  as 
hui  human  nature  and  do  not  concern 
ourselves  very  much  about  it,  any  way. 
tf  wo  give  this  fault  any  thought,  it 
is  usually  to  feel  a  satisfaction  that,  at 
least,  it  indicates  sufficient  worldly  wis- 
dom to  make  our  children  worldly  suc- 
cesses. 

Just  as  a  desire  to  excel,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  excelling,  and  hence  a  spirit 
of  unjust  comparison,  are  the  results  of 
this  wrong  conception  of  the  successful 
life,  so  snobbery  is  another  result.  As 
far  as  ancestry  is  concerned,  wc  may 
interest  our  children  as  much  as  we  like 
in  their  own,  provided  we  do  it  in  the 
right  way,  namely,  by  impressing  upon 
them,  as  a  high  ideal  to  follow,  that  for 
which  their  family  name  may  have  al- 
ways stood.  But  if  we  bring  them  up 
with  an  empty  family  pride,  which  does 
not  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  highest 
performance,  but  merely  as  a  prop  to 
their  own  personal  weakness,  we  are  do- 
ing them  a  manifest  harm.  The  very 
fact  that  this  is  often  an  unconscious 
influence  makes  it  the  more  insidious. 
Many  children  suffer  mentally  and 
spiritually  from  this  parental  atmos- 
phere. They  soon  feel  instinctively 
that  as  much  is  not  required  of  them  in 
point  of  intellectual  accomplishment 
or  spiritual  development  as  of  children 
of  less  conspicuous  family  background; 
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they  know  that  they  can  attain  a  cer- 
tain prominence  socially,  which  they 
perceive  to  he  the  prevailing  idea  of 
success,  without  much  effort  in  either 
of  these  directions.  In  consequence, 
their  valuation  of  family  pedigree  and 
prestige  is  proportionately  increased. 

It  Ls  this  narrow  social  horizon,  which 
we  teach  our  children  to  regard  as  the 
limit  of  their  gaze,  that  makes  so  many 
otherwise  cultured  persons  what  they 
are — socially  narrow-minded.  Any  such 
attitude  of  superiority  is  too  ahsurd  on 
the  face  of  it  to  arouse  any  feeling  but 
amusement.  And  yet  it  is  too  deep- 
seated  in  its  results  to  be  treated  alto- 
gether lightly.  It  leads  to  that  lack  of 
cordiality  toward  strangers  called  eu- 
phemistically "reserve,"  a  tendency  to  be 
merely  civil  or  slightly  condescending 
until  we  are  assured  of  the  "original 
sources"'  of  the  person  in  question. 
Sudden  changes  of  manner  when  we 
learn  that  everything  is  "all  right"  so- 
cially are  funnj  to  be  sure:  but  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  philosophy  to  go  through 
life  seeing  fun  in  even  petty  slights 
when  they  are  frequent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
carry  principles  of  democracy  to  an  ex- 
treme, in  bringing  our  children  up,  for 
they  will  certainly  detect  this  insincer- 
ity later.  I  do  mean,  however,  that 
children,  well  brought  up  in  point  of 
morals,  if  left  to  themselves  will  natur- 
ally judge  the  playmates  with  whom 
they  are  thrown  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  fundamental  qualities 
which  go  to  make  rqi  the  fine  character, 
not  by  the  street  they  live  in.  the 
clothes  they  wear,  the  kind  of  parties 
they  give,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  the  influence 
of  the  parent  directly  or  through  other 
children  that  is  the  perversion.    It  is 


marvellous  how  soon  young  children 
absorb  the  worldly  atmosphere  of  those 
about  them.  Such  child-worldliness  is 
not  amusing.  So  far  from  being  so,  it 
indicates  a  later  development  which 
threatens  to  destroy  the  very  essence 
of  the  democratic  principles  for  which 
our  flag  waves. 

When  children  perceive  that  our  idea 
of  success  in  life  is  based  on  worldly 
recognition,  they  are  of  course  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  get  it.  The  girl  does 
not  really  care  for  books,  but  merely  as 
they  serve  to  bring  to  the  front  her  own 
cleverness.  She  does  not  consider  at 
parties  whether  she  is  doing  her  part  to 
make  other  girls  have  a  good  time,  so 
long  as  she  makes  sure  of  her  own  pre- 
eminence. Of  course,  with  this  sort  of 
youth  as  a  prelude  she  is  prepared  to 
make  a  worldly  marriage,  in  which  she 
insures  for  herself  all  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Unless  she  be  positively  unhappy 
in  her  married  life,  she  makes  the  best 
of  it.  and  because  she  knows  nothing 
of  true  married  happiness,  this  is  easy 
for  her  to  do.  Finally,  she  brings  her 
own  children  up  with  the  same  ideals 
or  lack  of  them,  save  that  it  is  her  am- 
bition that  they  become  even  more  of 
successes  than  she.  She  would  like 
them  to  be  cleverer,  more  conspicuous 
in  society,  and  marry  more  brilliantly. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  picture  of  extreme 
worldlincss.  But  be  assured  this  seed 
once  allowed  soil  to  start  in  flourishes 
astoundingly.  There  are  so  many  and 
such  plausible  reasons  to  encourage  its 
growth ! 

It  is  true  that  snobbery  exists  every- 
where— even  in  the  alleys  and  slums — 
and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  worst 
offender  is  the  insidious  species  that 
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conceals  itself  in  the  garb  of  phil- 
anthropy and  high-mindedness.  Sonic 
very  good  persons,  who  give  no 
end  of  time  and  money  to  charitable 
work  among  the  very  poor,  make  most 
unchristian  distinctions  in  their  behav- 
ior toward  those  on  t In*  edge  of  their 
immediate  circle.  That  it  is  often  un- 
conscious only  proves  how  bred  in  the 
bone  such  conduct  is. 


All  digressions  from  the  established 
soc  ial  course  in  which  we  may  happen 
to  move  are  hard  to  make.  The  life 
of  the  genuinely  independent  man  or 
woman  must  at  times  be  a  lonely  one. 
Yet  the  happiness  of  such  a  life  must 
be  immeasurably  deeper  than  the  mere 
gratification  of  vanity  and  pride  at  the 
expense  of  moral  freedom. 


RECENT  MEDICAL 


DISCOVERIES  AND 
TIONS. 


OBSERVA- 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear. 

Dr.  Burnett,  in  an  article  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia "Polyclinic,"  lays  down  the 
following  rules  concerning  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ears  of  chil- 
dren : 

(1)  Always  examine  an  ear  said  to 
contain  a  foreign  body,  and  find  out 
whether  such  is  the  case  before  en- 
deavoring to  remove  the  foreign  sub- 
stance. 

(2)  Whatsoever  a  child  puts  into  its 
ear,  or  allows  to  be  placed  there,  is 
placed  there  easily  and  painlessly,  and 
can  be  as  easily  and  painlessly  removed 
by  any  physician  who  can  properly 
syringe  the  ear. 

(3)  A  foreign  substance  was  never 
known  to  be  impacted  into  a  child's 
ear  by  the  child.  Neither  has  a  foreign 
body  ever  been  impacted  in  the  ear  by 
syringing. 

(  I )  When  impaction  has  occurred, 
or  any  injury  to  the  ear,  after  the  in- 
sertion of  an  inanimate  substance  by 


the  child  into  its  ear,  such  injuries 
have  been  the  result  of  instrumental 
endeavors  at  extraction  by  means  of 
probes,  hooks,  forceps,  etc.  The  latter 
are  never  needed  by  any  one  at  first, 
as  the  syringe  will  suffice  in  all  cases 
where  no  violence  has  been  exerted 
upon  the  ear.  Instruments  of  any 
other  kind  should  never  be  employed 
at  any  time  by  any  hand  but  the  most 
skilled. 

A  correspondent  cites  a  case  where 
a  bean  was  placed  in  the  ear  by  a  child 
and  the  attempts  at  removal  by  syring- 
ing resulted  in  such  a  swelling  of  the 
foreign  body  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  it  in  pieces  by  instruments. 

Such  a  condition  is  certainly  possi- 
ble, but  it  would  seem  that  if  the  cur- 
rent of  water  had  been  directed  in  the 
proper  direction  it  should  have 
been  removed  easily,  unless  the  bean 
completely  filled  the  canal,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  stream  beyond  it. 

In  a  similar  case  a  bean  had  been  in- 
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serted  where  there  was  an  existing  sup- 
purative otitis,  and  its  presence  was 
only  detected  by  the  mother  after 
some  days  by  the  absence  of  the  usual 
discharge  and  the  complaint  of  pain. 
The  bean  was  swollen  and  firmly  im- 
pacted, and  certainly,  as  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  the  physician  or  parent,  it 
was  indirectly,  at  least,  done  by  the 
child.  Such  a  thing  is  therefore  possi- 
ble.   

Milk  Poisoning  in  Infants. 

Iii  a  recent  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  Pediatric  Section  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science,  Dr. 
Henry  Koplik  said: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Schultz 
that,  even  if  the  hands  of  the  milkman, 
the  stalls,  and  the  udders  of  the  ani- 
mals are  scrupulously  cleaned,  germs 
will  find  their  way  into  the  milk,  com- 
ing from  the  udder  of  the  animal  di- 
rectly to  a  sterile  milking-pail.  Only 
the  milk  thus  obtained  toward  the  last 
third  of  the  milking  period  is  found  to 
be  sterile.  This  is  found  to  be  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  milk  ducts  of  the 
animal's  udder  are  at  all  times  the  har- 
borers  of  germs  either  of  disease  or  of 
decomposition;  dirt  from  without  is 
then  introduced  by  the  animal  into  its 
own  milk  ducts,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
milk  has  washed  the  ducts  out  thor- 
oughly that  the  milk  comes  sterile  into 
the  milking-pail.  This  being  so  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  question,  it  can 
well  be  understood  by  all  that  germs 
will  always  exist  in  milk  obtained 
even  from. model  dairies.  There  will 
always  be,  even  under  the  best  hygienic 
public  conditions,  an  element  of  the 
Utopian  in  expecting  that  the  general 
public  will  in  the  near  future  obtain 
the  milk  from  dairies  equal  to  what 


are  known  as  model  dairies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cleanliness.  Therefore  the  milk 
given  to  the  vast  number  of  our  in- 
fants in  large  cities  will  be  milk  which, 
even  if  free  from  bacteria  of  disease  like 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever 
and  scarlet  fever,  will  still  have  a  sup- 
ply of  bacteria  indigenous  to  the  milk, 
which  must  always  be  reckoned  with. 

The  Hardening  Process  in  the  Dressing  of 
Children 

"Pediatrics"'  well  says  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Some  parents  believe  in  rearing  their 
offspring  mi  the  Spartan  principle,  and 
by  training  them  to  undergo  the 
changes  of  climate  without  altering  tin- 
texture  or  weight  of  their  garments, 
to  strengthen  mind  and  body  at  the 
same  time  by  this  form  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  method  is  termed  the 
"hardening"  process,  and  is  a  relic  of 
the  age  when  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" was  a  doctrine  of  universal  belief. 
There  are  children  on  whom  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "hardening"  process  has 
the  best  possible  effect,  and  again  there 
are  as  many,  and  may  be  more,  to  whom 
such  a  course  of  training  will  bring 
disastrous  results.  Discretion  should 
be  exercised;  the  constitution  of  the 
child  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Underclothing  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  child's  dress,  and  it  may  be 
said  that,  although  the  material  should 
vary  in  weight  with  the  seasons,  the 
substance  should  always  be  of  wool. 
To  wear  linen  next  the  skin  is  a  great 
error  in  personal  hygiene. 

The  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. 

In  discussing  the  agencies  by  which 
diphtheria  is  communicated,  Dr.  Chas. 
T.  McClintock,  of  Detroit,  says: 
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The  child  Leaves  borne  at  three  or 
four  years  for  the  kindergarten.  At 
school  be  no  longer  owns  his  own 
books  or  pencils,  but  draws  them  from 
a  common  stock.  For  moral  instruc- 
tion he  goes  with  his  fellows  to  the 
chapel  and  Sunday-school;  for  play,  to 
the  public  park,  the  athletic  field,  the 
<kating  rink.  The  small  shop  with  it> 
one  clerk  and  proprietor  is  giving  way 
to  the  great  department  store.  The 
little  factory  is  replaced  by  huge  hives 
of  industry,  with  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  operatives  under  one  roof. 
Walking  is  given  up  for  the  crowded 
street-car.  These  changes  in  our  social 
life  facilitate  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  In  London  and  other 
cities  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  cases 
rapidly  increase  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools  and  decrease  with  their 
closing.  In  New  York  the  medical  in- 
spectors have  found  "many  cases  of 
these  diseases  in  children  presenting 
themselves  for  admission  to  the  schools. 

Dr.  McClintock  believes  that  every 
school-teacher  should  be  trained  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  these  dis- 
eases. The  boards  of  health  could  well 
afford  to  supply  teachers,  and  mothers 
on  application,  with  colored  illustra- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  the  throat 
and  skin  in  these  diseases.   With  them 


should  go  a  brief  statement  of  the 
symptoms.  Principals  of  schools  might 
with  proper  precautions  visit  the  con- 
tagious disease  wards  in  hospitals  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  diseases.  Of  the  greatest 
importance  is  the  fact  that  these  dis- 
eases  may  be  communicated  by  persons 
who  have  not  had  and  who  do  not 
have  the  disease  themselves.  At  a  time 
when  diphtheria  was  rather  prevalent 
in  New  York,  cultures  were  made  from 
the  throats  of  a  large  family  of  healthy 
adults;  in  about  one  per  cent,  of  these 
persons  virulent  diphtheria  germs  were 
present.  All  that  we  know  of  the  sub- 
ject leads  us  to  believe  that  if  these 
germs  are  by  any  chance  transferred 
to  the  throat  of  a  susceptible  child 
diphtheria  will  follow. 

This  disease  can  be,  and  probably  oft- 
en is,  transferred  in  kissing.  As  a 
salutation  it  is  a  pernicious,  at  times 
a  dangerous,  custom.  The  mother  may 
be  allowed  to  kiss  her  child;  no  other 
person  should.  The  child  should  be 
taught  as  early  as  possible  not  to  use 
its  mouth  as  a  receptacle  for  toys,  mar- 
bles, money,  pencils,  and  the  like.  By 
the  way,  provide  the  child  with  the 
softest  of  pencils,  so  that  he  can  make 
a  good,  black  mark  without  having  to 
wet  the  point. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


'  Spare  the  Bod  and  Spoil  the  Child." 

It  is  merely  an  illustration  of  human 
fallibility  that  Solomon's  proverbial  in- 
junction has  passed  with  so  many  peo- 
ple as  a  divine  warrant  for  a  particular 
form  of  punishment.  The  word  "rod" 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  illustra- 


tion of  a  form  of  speech  by  which 
vividness  is  gained  through  the  use  of  a 
specific  rather  than  a  general  term. 
What  Solomon  meant  to  teach  was  the 
truth  bound  to  come  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  of  any  period,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, that  the  child  left  without  any 
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correction,  that  is,  without  any 
"straightening,"  is  sure  to  go  wrong. 
That  the  means  of  correction  should 
he  the  whip  in  any  given  case  was  no 
more  the  intention  of  Solomon  than  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  be 
taken  literally  in  the  many  hundreds 
of  figurative  expressions  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible. 

The  proper  means  of  correction  for 
children  must  be  as  various  as  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  childhood  itself  and  the 
surroundings  by  which  children  are  in- 
fluenced. Here  is  a  little  girl,  gentle 
and  affectionate  by  inherited  disposi- 
tion and  under  the  influence  of  a  well- 
regulated  and  happy  home;  if  the  cor- 
rection needed  to  keep  her  in  the  paths 
that  lead  straight  to  a  virtuous,  usefid 
and  happy  womanhood  ever  takes  a 
form  rightly  described  as  "the  infliction 
of  punishment,"  it  will  be  due  to  out- 
side influences  which  have  entered  un- 
detected or  to  a  lack  of  proper  watch- 
fulness. It  may  not  be  often  that  the 
word  fitly  spoken  in  due  season  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  bring  a  child  right- 
ly to  adult  years,  but  this  (of  course, 
with  correct  example  to  give  the  word 
sanction)  is  an  ideal  worth  striving  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  cor- 
poral punishment  is  always  wrong. 
The  power  of  inherited  traits,  and 
the  power  of  unavoidable  out- 
side influences,  are  both  so  strong 
that  even  wise  and  rightly  disposed 
parents  may  occasionally  find  problems 
which  will  hardly  yield  to  any  other 
solution.  This  may  be  said,  however, 
that  punishment  (corporal  or  other- 
wise) inflicted  with  any  show  of  anger, 
or  with  anger  that  does  not  show,  is  al- 
most certain  to  do  more  harm  than 


good.  To  punish  in  a  spirit  of  anger 
is  to  make  punishment  synonyiimu- 
with  retaliation— in  other  words,  to  in- 
troduce war  as  an  instrument  of  family 
discipline.  .1. 

The  Money  Problem  in  Education. 

A  mother  recently  related  to  me  an 
experience  in  the  life  of  her  little  son 
which  was  both  sad  and  perplexing. 

W  ,  a  beautiful  five-year-old,  had 

long  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
little  articles  for  his  mother,  taking  the 
money  with  him  each  time.  One  day 
the  mother  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  child  had  gone,  with  a  com- 
panion, to  a  candy  store  and  there 
spent  the  money.  This  Avas  a  crushing 
hlow  to  the  parents,  especially  to  the 
father,  who,  for  some  occidt  reason, 
expected  his  little  son,  hardly  more 
than  a  baby,  to  be  as  unimpeachable, 
morally,  as  himself.  Was  this  father 
expecting  too  much?    Let  us  see. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  con- 
sider the  child,  or  even  the  baby,  as- 
"just  a  little  animal."'  Even  the  most 
obtuse  parent  can  easily  discover  that 
the  child  develops  in  a  rounded  three- 
fold way — mentally,  physically,  and 
morally.  As  a  baby  his  body  is  unde- 
veloped, his  mind  but  a  germ  of  the 
conscious  intelligence  into  which  it 
later  blossoms,  while  his  moral  nature 
is  neither  mature  nor  strong.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  expect  a  five-year-old  child 
to  be  morally  invulnerable  as  it  would 
be  to  expect  him  to  lift  a  thousand 
pounds  or  read  a  page  of  Sanscrit.  We 
do  not  have  a  spasm  of  despair  when  the 
little  lips  groti-Mpu'ly  fail  in  their  ef- 
forts to  pronounce  some  new  word;  we 
du  not  scold  the  baby  who  tumbles  to 
the  floor  while  learning  to  walk.  We 
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know  too  well  what  Pestalozzi  was  the 
first  to  point  out  to  the  modern  edu- 
cator, that  "the  child  can  only  learn  to 
walk  by  being  allowed  to  fall;"  and  this 
is  no  less  true  on  the  mental  and  moral 
than  on  the  physical  plane.  Let  us 
be  very  gentle,  therefore,  with  the 
moral  trips  and  stumbles.  We  can  al- 
ways guide  the  developing  soul  it'  we  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  harshness. 

It  was  not  a  miracle  that  W  

made  this  mistake.  A  child  passes 
— in  miniature,  as  it  were — through 
all  the  psychological  stages  through 
which  the  race  has  passed  in  its  long 
journey  from  ignorance  to  the  light, 
lie  is  very  much  of  a  savage,  as  a  baby, 
insisting  on  physical  comfort,  and  with 
no  intellectual  or  ethical  interests  that 
are  appreciable.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  begins  to  insist  upon  individual  and 
property  rights,  his  own  chair  at  the 
table  and  no  other,  his  own  hook  in  the 
closet,  his  own  playthings;  and  a  child 
who  has  not  been  led  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  meum  and  tuum  is 
sometimes  likely  to  succumb  to  such  a 
temptation  as  the  one  described  above. 

Besides  that,  a  child  of  five  has 
reached  the  psychological  stage  corre- 
sponding with  the  racial  period  of  bar- 
ter and  trade.  It  is  but  a  step  after  the 
acquirement  of  personal  possessions  to 
that  stage  when  the  child  desires  to 
barter  them  for  the  possessions  of  oth- 
ers. The  germ  of  our  vast  commercial 
interests,  which  make  the  world  one 
great  brotherhood  to-day,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rude  barter  of  primitive 
man;  and  the  coin  of  civilized  lands 
is  the  same  thing,  in  essence,  as  shells 
and  feathers  are  to  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers or  as  cattle  were  to  Abraham. 
When  a  child  reaches  this  point  in  his 


development,  at  about  four  or  five; 
years  of  age,  we  should  recognize  it  as 
not  a  caprice  or  whim,  but  as  a  great 
and  universal  tendency  that  should  be 
fostered  and  guided.  He  is  the  race  in 
miniature  and,  as  far  as  we  will  allow 
him  to  do  so,  he  lives  out  racial  ex- 
perience, stage  by  stage.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the 
same  early  opportunity  of  barter  and 
exchange  that  tlte  race  had.  There  are 
other  reasons,  also.  It  is  evident  that 
the  child  can  learn  to  spend  money 
only  by  spending  it.  He  may  learn 
this  as  a  child  at  the  risk  of  a  few  pen- 
nies, or  as  a  man  at  the  expense  to  his 
purse  of  many  dollars,  and  to  his  soul 
of  narrow,  cowardly  economies. 

The  eagerness  to  spend  money  is  but 
the  child's  unconscious  desire  to  as- 
similate another  of  the  great  phases  of 
our  modern  life,  that  of  the  trade 
world;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  sooner  he  learns  the  lesson  it  holds 
for  him,  the  better.  If  we  deny  him  the 
freedom  of  a  few  little  pennies,  there- 
fore, we  place  him  under  the  stress  of 
a  great  temptation,  more  than  the  av- 
erage five-year-old  is  capable  of  either 
recognizing  or  resisting.  It  is  well 
known  to  both  kindergartners  and 
primary  teachers  that  the  number  of 
children  who  appropriate  things  which 
do  not  belong  to  them  is  appalling. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this 
might  be  traced  to  misunderstanding 
of  their  children  on  the  part  of  parents 
during  the  earliest  years.  The  child 
should  not  only  be  allowed  to  have  his 
own  little  pennies,  but  he  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  them  as  he  pleases. 
But  they  should  not  be  given  to  him. 
He  should  earn  them;  and  few  children 
will  not  rejoice  at  this  unconscious  in- 
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itiation  into  the  great  world  of  labor. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  a  child's  duties 
should  be  performed  for  love  alone, 
aud  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
there  are  always  certain  tasks  by  which 
the  child  can  earn  his  pennies  with  no 
danger  of  coming  to  feel  that  he  must 
be  paid  for  everything  lie  does.  Let 
him  do  something  that  is  part  of  the 
maid's  work,  that  would  have  to  lie 
paid  for  anyway,  if  nothing  more  than 
emptying  the  wastebasket  each  day.  1  £ 
mamma  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  her 
own  maid  such  opportunities  abound. 

Encourage  the  child  to  save  his  pen- 
nies for  some  worthy  object,  but  do  not 
impose  your  own  will  upon  him.  Lei 
him  spend  the  hard-earned  money  as 
he  pleases.  If  he  spends  unwisely,  the 
pennies  are  lost;  he  must  work  to  earn 
more,  and  that  is  scant  encouragement 
to  improvidence.  Too  long  hoarding 
defeats  its  own  object.  Spending  each 
penny  as  it  comes  is  relaxing  to  the 
child's  character.  There  are  few 
mothers  who  cannot  lift  their  child's 
ideals  to  the  point  where  he  will  spend 
wisely,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  allow 
him  freely  to  choose  some  object  that 
is  within  his  reach.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  it  be  within  the  child's  power 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  before  in- 
terest lags,  and  it  is  the  mother's  duty 
to  see  that  he  accomplishes  it.  Other- 
wise he  will  become  careless  of  results. 


and  when  this  carelessness  is  later 
transferred  to  wider  interests,  it  will 
undermine  the  whole  character. 

And  the  lordly  yielding  of  those  pen- 
nies for  the  object  for  which  they  have 
been  earned  and  saved!  It  is  the  child's 
first  insight,  perhaps,  into  the  divine 
law  of  compensation,  balance,  justice. 
It  is  because  men  do  not  recognize  this 
law  that  they  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood.  Everybody,  in 
these  days,  seems  perfectly  willing  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  And  so  we 
have  sweat  shops,  and  gambling  dens, 
and  bargain  counters,  and  bread  riots, 
and  strikes.  They  are  various  results 
of  wilful  or  ignorant  violation  of  this 
law  of  absolute  adjustment,  supreme 
as  it  is  in  the  worlds  of  minds,  soul,  and 
matter. 

If  this  sounds  visionary  read  over 
again  Emerson's  essay  on  "Compensa- 
tion," study  Eroebel's  Labor  Games, 
and  then  guide  and  satisfy  the  mani- 
festing instincts  of  your  own  child.  He 
can  live  out  the  same  great  ethical 
principles  in  kindergarten  or  nursery 
as  his  father  does  in  the  professional 
or  business  world;  and  if  he  is  helped 
to  do  this  he  will  later,  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world,  be  prepared  to  work 
with  the  natural  order  of  things  and 
not  against  it. 

Ghace  E.  Eliot. 

Chicago. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Dainty  Bags 

Bags  to  hold  the  dainty  belongings 
of  the  baby  must  be  as  sweet  and  pretty 
sis  the  tiny  articles  they  hold.  A  very 
useful  bag  for  the  baby  who  is  going 
on  a  journey  is  one  to  hold  the  various 
things,  except  clothes,  likely  to  be 
needed  before  the  destination  is 
reached.  One  mistake  to  be  avoided 
in  the  making  of  this  bag  is  not  to 
make  it  too  small.  It  should  measure 
;it  least  one-half  a  yard  in  length  and 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  broad  as  it 
is  long. 

Wash  silk  was  selected  for  the  out- 
side of  the  bag  I  made.  This  silk  can 
be  found  in  all  the  dainty  color  com- 
binations and  is  very  durable.  A  white 
ground,  having  a  pink  stripe,  was 
chosen  for  the  outside  cover,  which  was 
lined  with  a  white  silk  inner  slip,  wad- 
ded and  perfumed  with  violet  sachet 
powder.  There  was  nothing  different 
from  other  bags  about  the  closing, 
which  was  done  by  means  of  pink  satin 
ribbon  draw-strings,  which  were  Long 
enough  to  hang  over  the  arm  of  the 
nurse.  The  ribbon  was  run  through 
a  casing  about  two  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  bag. 

One  of  the  daintiest  bags  of  all  those 
belonging  to  the  small  person,  and  one 
upon  whose  decoration  the  maker  can 
let  her  love  of  beauty  run  riot,  is  the 
small  one  to  hold  jewelry;  since  friends, 
judicious  and  otherwise,  will  insist  on 
showering  costly  gifts  on  Baby.  The 
1  iny  rings,  pins,  studs  and  chains  which 
soon  accumulate,  demand  a  bag  for 
themselves.    I  made  one  as  follows: 

Two    four-inch    squares    were  cut 


from  line  white  linen,  the  edges  were 
finished  with  tiny  scallops,  button- 
holed with  blue  silk.  In  the  center  of 
each  scallop  an  eyelet  hob'  was  worked. 
A  small  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots, 
flowers  and  leaves  in  natural  colors,  was 
embroidered  on  each  of  the  linen 
squares.  An  inner  bag  was  made  from 
pale  blue  taffeta  silk.  This  was  made 
five  inches  square.  Then  the  embroid- 
ered linen  squares  were  laid  over  the 
sides  of  the  silk  bag,  and  narrow  blue 
ribbon  was  run  through  the  eyelet 
holes  down  the  side,  fastening  both 
linen  squares  together,  then  across  the 
bottom,  then  up  the  other  side,  and 
was  fastened  in  a  tiny  bow.  The  rib- 
bon was  not  drawn  tightly,  thus  al- 
lowing almost  an  inch-wide  strip  of  the 
blue  silk  to  show  through  the  lacing. 
The  top  edges  of  the  silk  bag  were 
turned  down  in  a  hem  so  as  to  be  just 
below  the  eyelet  holes  in  the  linen 
squares,  which  were  securely  but  in- 
visibly fastened  to  the  silk  bag. 
Through  these  eyelet  holes  a  string  of 
the  blue  ribbon  was  run,  and  when  this 
was  pulled  the  bag  was  fastened  to- 
gether. 

Baby  should  have  a  separate  laundry 
bag  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  For 
this  select  a  pretty  shade  of  blue  linen, 
get  some  white  rope  linen  and  em- 
broider in  outline  some  quaint  design. 
Three  kittens  playing  with  each  other 
makes  a  pretty  design,  snitable  and  not 
at  all  difficult.  Briar-stitch  the  edges 
with  the  rope  linen,  and  gather  it  with 
a  strong  piece  of  white  tape,  and  the 
laundry  bag  is  complete.  A  bag  to 
hold  the  tiny  shoes  and  slippers  may  be 
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made  to  match  the  laundry  bag,  if  it 
is  wished,  or  the  color  and  design  may 
be  something  different. 

A  tiny  bag  to  hold  the  comb  and 
brush  was  made  from  white  and  red 
linen  floss.  This  bag  was  made  from 
a  crocheted  square,  in  the  knot-stitch 
pattern,  of  white  and  scarlet.  The 
first  row  of  crocheting  was  of  the  red 
thread;  for  the  second  row  the  white 
thread  was  fastened  on;  for  the  third 
row  came  the  red  thread;  fourth  row, 
white;  and  so  on  until  the  stripe  was 
the  desired  size.  Then  a  fancy  edge 
was  crocheted  on  with  the  red  thread. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Sunday  With  the  Children. 

There  are  homes  where  Sunday  is  the 
hardest  day  the  mother  knows,  and 
where  Sunday  night  finds  both  mother 
and  children  in  a  state  of  nervousness 
that  makes  the  day  one  to  be  remem- 
bered with  anything  but  pleasure.  As 
a  rule,  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  too 
much  "don't."  "You  must  not  do  this; 
it  is  Sunday."  "Keep  quiet;  to-day  is 
Sunday."  And  so  on  and  on,  until  the 
little  ones  are  wrought  up  to  the  verge 
of  insubordination.  No  wonder  they 
"hate  Sunday." 

In  a  certain  Minnesota  house,  a  step- 
mother determined  to  make  her  newly- 
acquired  family  love  Sunday,  and  learn 
to  get  through  the  day  with  all  due 
observance,  and  yet  without  constant 
demands  upon  her.  She  realized  that 
children  must  be  amused,  yet  she 
wished  to  have  the  day  set  apart  in 
their  minds  as  more  beautiful  than  all 
the  other  days.  To  that  end,  a  Noah's 
Ark  and  a  biblical  dissected  map  were 
purchased,  to  be  used  only  on  Sunday, 


Then  the  bottom  and  one  side  wen- 
fastened  with  a  needle  and  common 
white  cotton  thread.  White  wash-rih- 
bon  was  run  through  the  spaces  just 
below  the  edge  to  draw  the  bag  to- 
gether. 

A  bag  like  this  lets  in  the  air  and 
may  be  washed  time  and  again  without 
injury.  Any  open-work  crochet  pat- 
tern may  be  substituted  for  the  knot- 
stitch  pattern,  but  that  was  mentioned 
on  account  of  its  being  open  and  easy 
to  do. 

Mary  Hardy. 

Paris,  I1  en n. 

AND  PASTIMES. 

and  carefully  put  away  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  She  also  pur- 
chased a  number  of  cards  illustrating 
scenes  from  Bible  history,  and  she  took 
time  to  so  familiarize  herself  with  the 
history  that  she  could  tell  a  little  story 
about  each  card.  These  cards  were 
only  brought  out  on  Sunday.  The 
older  children  were  encouraged  to 
write  out  the  stories  for  themselves, 
and  then  repeat  them  to  the  others,  in 
the  form  of  lectures.  New  cards  were 
brought  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
little  prizes  given  to  the  ones  who 
would  first  find  out  the  stories  for 
themselves. 

The  mother  also  originated  biblical 
puzzles  and  enigmas,  which  were  writ- 
ten out  and  placed  in  a  convenient  box 
during  the  week.  To  these  were  added 
any  she  might  find  in  the  various  peri- 
odicals. There  was  always  great  ex- 
citement when  this  box  was  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  children  had  solved  one 
of  these  puzzles,  it  was  pasted  into  a 
scrap  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
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underneatb  were  written  the  words, 
•■Solved  by,"  with  the  child's  name,  and 
the  date  of  the  Sunday  -when  it  was 
solved.  This  scrap  book  was  a  source 
of  joy  to  the  children,  who  usually 
looked  it  over  from  beginning  to  cud 
every  Sabbat li. 

Sometimes  the  mother  would  give 
the  children  a  word  such  as  "forty," 
"lo,"  "seven,"  etc.,  and  offer  a  prize  for 
the  longest  list  of  correctly  written 
references  to  the  Bible  were  the  chosen 
word  might  he  found.  Each  list  was 
corrected  by  one  of  the  children  who 
had  not  written  it,  and  this  task  usually 
kept  them  busy  and  interested  for  a 
long  time. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  keep 
the  children  engaged  in  literary  pas- 
times all  day.  Something  whereby 
they  might  exercise  their  muscles  was 
absolutely  essential,  but  in  these,  as  in 
the  other  games,  she  tried  to  have  re- 
ligious instruction  the  primary  object. 
Some  mothers  would  scold  should  they 
see  their  children  acting  out  the  scenes 
where  Isaac  called  Esau  to  bring  veni- 
son, and  Rebekah  helped  Jacob  to 
bring  it  first  and  so  secure  the  father's 
blessing;  but  this  mother  encouraged 
such  performances,  and  took  an  inter- 


est in  her  children's  efforts  to  make 
their  play  realistic,  with  tents,  and 
dogs,  and  make-believe  donkeys.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  giving  them  an 
intimacy  with,  the  Scriptures  possessed 
by  few  young  people,  and  the  Sabbath 
is  always  looked  forward  to  as  a  day  of 
peculiar  interest,  set  apart  for  a  sort 
of  kindergarten  instruction  in  religious 
matters  which  will,  later  on,  appeal  to 
them  with  greater  earnestness. 

J.  R. 

The  Best  "Jump  Rope." 

"Mine  is  the  very  best  jump  rope 
anywhere  around  here."  That's  the  af- 
firmation of  the  little  girl  in  our  house, 
and  you  may  like  to  know  that  it  is 
made  of  "sash-rope"  or  sash  cord,  to  be 
had  of  any  dealer  in  builder's  materials 
or  at  any  general  store.  It  is  very 
strong  and  durable.  Soak  it  in  hot 
water  for  a  time  and  the  stiffness  is 
taken  out,  rendering  it  more  pliable 
and  useful  for  the  important  purposes 
of  childhood.  One  hundred  feet  costs 
about  fifty  cents,  and  what  was  not 
needed  for  a  jump  rope  would  work  in 
handy  for  the  less  vital  purpose  of  sus- 
pending the  family  wash  to  dry. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Baby's  Outfit. 

As  a  mother  who  has  recently  had 
experience  as  to  what  makes  a  desirable 
outfit  for  a  coining  baby,  I  should  like 
to  add  my  mite  of  assistance  to  those 
young  married  women  whose  shyness 
prevents  them  from  seeking  help,  until, 
from  shortness  of  time,  they  are  apt 
to  overtax  their  strength  and  be  left 


only  half  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  coming  little  one. 

The  following  list  is  ample  for  the 
first  few  months,  and  is  made  with  re- 
gard to  comfort  and  slight  expense, 
though  a  full  purse  might  add  ele- 
gance, without  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  articles  and  consequent  con- 
fusion.   The  baby  clothes  which  are 
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to  be  so  proudly  exhibited  to  her  girl 
friends  are  the  first  which  come  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  woman,  and  my  list, 
which  I  have  twice  found  practical, 
may  be  of  use  to  her: 

BABY  CLOTHES. 

Ten  dresses. 

Three  flannel  Gertrude  skirts. 

Six  flannel  Gertrude  shirts. 

Three  flannel  Gertrude  night  gowns. 

Three  second-size  Arnold  knit  bands. 

Three  straight  unhemmed  flannel  bands. 

Four  dozen  cheese  cloth  diapers,  one-half 
yard  square,  ahd  made  of  four  thicknesses 
stitched  together. 

Two  pieces  of  18-inch  cotton  diaper  made 
double  and  one-half  yard  square. 

Two  shoulder  blankets. 

Two  night  shoulder  blankets. 

Several  soft  bath  towels. 

The  dresses  may  be  as  simple  or  as 
elaborate  as  wished.  They  can  be 
bought  for  eighty  cents  and  upwards  of 
Best  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  or,  if  the 
mother  has  strength  and  inclination, 
she  may  make  elaborate  ones  by  hand. 
The  Gertrude  flannels  are  such  as  are 
used  in  hospitals  and  by  hospital  doe- 
tors,  and  are  loose  garments  twenty-sev- 
en to  thirty  inches  long;  the  shirt  or 
first  garment,  which  comes  next  the 
skin  but  for  the  band,  made  with 
sleeves,  and  the  skirt  or  second  gar- 
ment made  much  the  same,  but  with- 
out sleeves.  These  three  garments,  the 
shirt,  skirt  and  dress  (or  slip),  button- 
ing in  the  back  with  small  flat  but- 
tons, are  put  together  first  and  then 
easily  slipped  over  the  baby's  head. 
These  may  be  made  by  the  Babyhood 
"Gertrude"  patterns,  and  may  be  dain- 
tily embroidered,  or  the  seams  may  be 
simple  cat-stitched  on  the  outside,  so 
as  to  be  smooth  against  the  delicate 
skin,  and  the  hem  around  the  bottom 
may  be  feather-stitched.  The  night 
gowns  may  be  made  of  French  flannel 
of  the  same  pattern  as  the  shirts,  but 
slightly  larger.    The  cheese  cloth  di- 


apers are  very  easily  washed,  absorbent 
and  very  soft,  and  the  cotton  are  good 
to  use  outside,  and  as  the  infant  grows 
older.  At  least  two  shoulder  blankets 
about  a  yard  square  are  necessary,  and 
three  or  four  are  more  convenient  than 
1  wo. 

A  baby  hamper  seems  to  me  by  far 
the  most  convenient  of  baby  baskets, 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  very  expensive. 
The  baby  hampers  as  sold  cost  about 
$5.50  untrimmed;  trimmed  they  may  be 
very  expensive,  but  one  can  buy  a  small 
clothes  hamper  without  a  trayfor  $2.50. 
Have  a  tray  made  by  a  carpenter,  at 
small  expense,  to  rest  on  cleats  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  basket  by  wire,  and 
then,  by  lining  and  trimming  it  one's 
self,  with  colored  cambric,  covered  with 
dotted  muslin  and  tied  with  ribbon  to 
match  the  cambric,  one  can  easily  bring 
the  whole  expense  within  $8  or  $9.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  may  be  kept  all  of 
the  baby's  clothing,  and  in  the  top 
should  be  arranged  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  first  moments  of  its  life. 

BASKET  TBAY. 

A  roll  of  absorbent  cotton. 
A  piece  of  rope  silk. 
A  pair  of  sharp  scissors. 
Safety  pins,  one  card  of  large  and  one  of 
small. 

A  bottle  of  white  vaseline. 
A  piece  of  white  castile  soap. 
Talcum  powder. 
Olive  oil. 

Several  old  linen  handkerchiefs  or  oilier 
pieces  of  soft  linen. 

A  "Gertrude"  suit  all  ready  to  slip  on. 
A  flannel  band. 

Two  diapers  and  one  of  the  shawls. 
The  crib  is  not  always  provided  at 
first,  hut  it  is  a  great  convenience  then 
and  will  be  useful  two  or  three  years. 
The  white  iron  ones  with  removable 
sides  are  very  attractive  and  can  be 
prettily  lined  with  cambric  and  muslin, 
or  blankets  simply  may  be  hung  over 
tlir  sides  to  keep  off  stray  draughts. 
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1 1  should  be  supplied  with  a  good  mat- 
In  !ss  of  hair  or  wool  and  not  of  feath- 
ers, four  or  six  sheets,  three  or  four 
blankets  and  a  counterpane.  Next 
the  mattress  a  rubber  sheet  is  put  as 
a  safeguard,  and  over  it,  to  keep  the 
rubber  from  chilling  the  baby,  a  pad 
of  cotton  batting  quilted  between  two 
layers  of  cheese  cloth. 

Mirny  things  are  usually  presented  to 
the  first  baby,  and  some  of  them  are 
much  more  useful  than  others.  Among 
tbose  which  are  really  convenient  are 
small  gold  safety  pins;  a  light  shawl, 
knit  or  crocheted  in  white  worsted; 
a  light-weight  cashmere  shawl,  while 
worsted  jackets  and  a  carriage  afghan 


are  almost  a  necessity.  The  Arnold 
knit  bath  aprons  are  very  convenient, 
the  cotton  ones  being  fully  as  good  as 
the  woolen  and  costing  but  half  as 
much,  and  pads  of  canton  flannel,  made 
bag  fashion  with  removable  rubber  lin- 
ings, are  especially  useful  to  protect 
nice  furniture  when  Baby  goes  a-visit- 
ing.  When  they  are  soiled,  the  rubber 
sheeting,  which  is  held  in  place  by  safe- 
ty pins,  can  easily  be  removed  and  the 
covering  washed.  A  small  baby  hair- 
brush and  a  fine  comb  are  good  to  have, 
and  a  soap  dish  set,  consisting  of  a 
soap  dish,  powder  box  and  sponge  dish, 
very  prettily  completes  Baby's  outfit. 

A.  G.  C. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  sugqest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  ' '  Problems  "  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  bid  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Needlessly  Delayed  Weaning- 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  14  months  old,  but  only 
weighs  about  16  lbs.  She  has  always  been 
very  active  and  strong,  biit  also  very  nerv- 
ous and  a  poor  sleeper.  I  have  nursed  her 
and  want  to  wean  her  soon,  but  the  trouble 
is,  she  will  not  eat  any  other  food,  and  only 
takes  a  very  small  amount  of  Mellin's  Food. 
I  nurse  her  five  times  a  day  and  usually  twice 
at  night,  as  she  awakes  and  will  cry  until  1 
nurse  her. 

She  has  only  six  teeth  through,  but  others 
have  been  pressing  for  some  time.  She  cut 
her  first  two  when  five  months  old,  but 


the  others  have  been  slow  in  coming.  She 
is  now  beginning  to  walk,  and  tries  to  say 
a  few  syllables.  She  has  always  been  very 
precocious — too  much  so,  I  have  feared,  for 
her  nervous  system. 

Now,  I  would  like  your  advice  about 
weaning  her  and  what  I  shall  first  feed  her. 
Do  you  think  if  I  wean  her  she  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  to  other  food?  I  have  tried 
cereals  and  bread  crumbs,  also  cow's  milk 
(diluted),  but  she  refuses  everything  ex- 
cept a  few  crumbs  of  graham  cracker.  My 
own  health  is  poor  or  I  would  try  to  nurse 
her  until  fall,  but  it  weakens  me  so  my 
physician  thinks  I  had  better  not. 

Troy,  Pa.  N. 
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Here  is  a  child  of  14  months  nursed 
seven  times  in  24  hours,  more  times 
than  is  usually  desirable  for  a  child 
after  six  months.  It  is  probable,  judg- 
ing by  the  average  breast  of  milk,  that 
the  child  would  have  been  better 
weaned  by  12  months  at  latest.  The  early 
start  in  teething  and  the  subsequent 
delay  suggest  that  the  milk  is  no  long- 
er sufficient.  There  is  no  choice  about 
weaning,  because  soon  this  deficiency  of 
nourishment  will  be  very  evident. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  reluctance  to 
take  anything  but  breast  milk,  and 
there  will  be  probably  a  great  deal  of 
crying,  but  the  child  will  take  food 
rather  than  be  hungry.  The  problem 
would  be  easier  if  for  a  short  time  some 
one  else  could  take  the  child  while  you 
could  be  away  or  at  least  not  be  with 
her  at  night.  She  will  probably  soon 
become  accustomed  to  the  artificial 
food  or  take  good  milk  diluted  with 
boiled  water.  At  the  beginning  it 
should  be  at  least  half  water,  as  the 
breast  is  probably  now  pretty  thin,  and 
the  change  to  stronger  food  should 
not  be  too  sudden.  Your  physician, 
we  think,  is  right  about  weaning,  even 
if  you  were  in  the  best  of  health. 

A  Liberal  Allowance  of  Starchy  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  sixteen  months  old,  and  the 
same  question  now  perplexes  me  that  has 
troubled  so  many,  many  mothers  before. 
"What  is  it  best  to  give  her  to  eat?"  I  have 
given  her  Nestle's  Food,  but  she  has  lately 
weaned  herself  from  her  bottle,  and  I,  of 
course,  want  to  give  her  the  food  which  is 
the  best  for  her.  She  had  16  teeth  when  four- 
teen months  old,  walked  at  eleven  months  and 
is  perfectly  well.  1  do  not  know  her  weight, 
but  think  she  is  about  medium  size,  al- 
though rather  pale  and  a  very  small  eater. 

She  is  fond  of  milk,  but  drinks  only  half 
a  jrlass  at  each  of  her  five  meals.    For  break- 


fast she  eats  three  or  four  tablespoonfula  of 
cereal  or  a  little  broth  made  of  Liebig's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  :  at  10  o'clock  she  has  half  a 
slice  of  wheat  bread,  at  1  o"clock  I  have  given 
her  a  baked  potato  and  twice  a  week  an  egg. 
At  4  o'clock  she  has  another  half  slice  nt 
bread  or  an  oatmeal  cracker,  but  she  sel- 
dom cares  for  this  meal.  In  fact,  she  does 
not  often  finish  any  of  her  meals,  leaving 
part  of  the  potato,  bread  or  broth.  At  sup- 
per she  has  half  a  slice  of  milk  toast. 

Do  I  give  her  too  much  bread,  and  do  you 
think  one  baked  potato  each  day  is  too 
much  for  her?  She  digests  all  of  her  food 
perfectly.  S.  L. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  first  thing  we  note  is  that 
the  meals  are  crowded  together.  If  we 
keep  the  7  and  10  A.  M.  meals,  th<3 
others  would  better  be  at  2  and  6  P.  M 
and  the  fifth  a  cup  of  milk  or  broth 
at  or  about  your  bedtime,  say  10  P.  M., 
if  she  is  awake.  If  the  meals  were  thus 
spaced  there  would  probably  be  a  bet- 
ter appetite  for  them. 

Your  little  one  was  very  forward  as 
to  teething  and  walking,  and  it  may 
be  that  her  digestive  power  is  corre- 
spondingly so.  She  may  therefore  be 
able  to  digest  the  unusually  large 
amount  of  starchy  foods  which  she 
takes  (potatoes,  porridge,  crackers  and 
bread).  If  you  are  sure  that  they  are 
all  digested  they  may  be  continued.  If 
not,  you  would  better  modify  them 
thus:  For  breakfast  mix  the  cereal  with 
hot  milk  and  strain  it  so  that  it  is  more 
like  a  thick  gruel  than  ordinary  por- 
ridge. The  10  o'clock  meal  may  re- 
main  unchanged.  The  2  P.  M.  meal 
may  be  potato  and  some  kind  of  broth 
one  day,  egg  and  broth  the  other.  The 
6  P.  M.  meal  should  be  something 
like  the  breakfast,  and  the  10  P.  M. 
meal  milk  or  some  baby  food  only. 
This  would  be  a  sketch  from  which  you 
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can  vary  from  time  to  time.  The  ren- 
net custard  or  junket  is  a  very  accept- 
able dessert  for  the  2  P.  M.  meal.  If 
her  digestion  is  good,  she  might  occa- 
sionally have  a  rice  pudding  made  with 
milk  without  eggs.  The  broths  can  be 
of  beef,  mutton  or  chicken.  The  juice 
squeezed  from  underdone  roast  or  steak 
is  also  excellent,  with  bread  or  potato. 
The  potato  should  be  salted,  of  course, 
and  should  be  broken  up  lightly  with  a 
fork,  and  cream  may  be  used  upon  it 
in  preference  to  butter,  but  the  broth 
or  beef  juice  is  probably  still  better. 

Stammering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Some  few  months  since  my  son,  who  will 
be  four  years  old  soon,  acquired  the  habit  of 
stammering.  Prior  to  that  time  his  articula- 
tion was  perfect.  He  is  perfectly  well  and 
strong,  eats  heartily  and  sleeps  well.  The 
habit  seems  to  be  growing  upon  him  and  it  is 
very  annoying. 

What  remedy  would  you  suggest  in  assist- 
ing him  to  overcome  this  difficulty? 

An  Interested  Subscriber. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  child  or 
person  who  has  previously  articulated 
well  begins  to  stammer,  it  is  wise  to 
make  sure  if  he  is  in  all  respects  per- 
fectly well.  Any  small  source  of  ner- 
vous irritation  elsewhere,  even  simple 
fatigue,  may  cause  this  irregular  action 
of  the  organs  of  speech.  Another  very 
common  cause  of  stammering  is  imita- 
tion of  some  other  person  who  has  the 
infirmity. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
exciting  cause  cannot  be  certainly  de- 


termined, and  therefore  cannot  be  rem- 
edied, and  the  treatment  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  stammering  itself.  Stam- 
mering may  mean  quite  a  variety  of  de- 
fects of  speech,  but  ordinarily  it  means 
that  form  of  interrupted  speech  in 
which  there  is  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
breathing  muscles  and  the  sufferer  can- 
not make  the  necessary  regular  expira- 
tion. Stuttering  is  that  form  in  which 
there  is  a  similar  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  making  the 
articulation.  The  stammerers,  there- 
fore, will  hesitate  and  finally  get  out 
quite  a  prolonged  series  of  words  when 
the  interruption  may  be  repeated.  The 
stutterer  in  an  extreme  case  makes 
sound  enough,  but  not  the  articulate 
sound  he  desires,  and  often  contorts  his 
face  to  a  degree  which  is  distressing  or 
ludicrous  to  others. 

To  go  into  the  treatment  in  detail 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
'•Problem"  answer.  But  in  a  general 
way  it  is  this:  Determine  first  of  all 
whether  the  breathing  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  diaphragm,  are  at  fault,  or 
the  muscles  of  articulation.  Train  the 
child  in  breathing  slowly  and  smoothly. 
Do  not  allow  him  to  try  to  begin  to 
speak  while  still  drawing  in  the  breath. 
Require  him  to  speak  slowly  and  pre- 
cisely. Stop  him  if  he  begins  to  speak 
precipitately;  have  him  wait  and  begin 
again  after  a  little  rest.  In  a  similar 
manner  train  the  organs  of  speech.  It 
may  be  that  medicines,  tonic,  antispas- 
modic, etc.,  may  be  required,  but  of  this 
a  physician  must  judge. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— To  the  uninit- 
ThBSS  °f  »ted  Baby's  cries 

seem  to  be  all  much 
alike,  and  to  many  nurses,  and  even 
mothers,  the  cry  of  a  very  young  child 
means  hunger  only.  However,  since  the 
children  of  intelligent  mothers  are 
nearly  always  fed  at  comparatively  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  as  the  stomach  soon 
adapts  itself  to  regular  work,  it  follows 
that  when  children  so  fed  do  cry  there 
must  usually  be  other  causes  than 
hunger. 

Perhaps  the  baby  may  be  thirsty. 
Physicians  tell  us,  and  so  does  common 
sense,  that  babies,  as  well  as  grown 
folks,  need  plenty  of  water.  It  seems 
strange  that  there  are  many  mothers 
who  do  not  recognize  this  necessity.  I 
actually  knew  of  one  mother  who,  when 
her  little  one  cried  on  a  warm  day,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  possibly  she  want- 
ed water,  refused  to  give  it,  saying  that 
if  she  gave  it  once  the  child  would  al- 
ways be  crying  for  it. 

The  sleepy  cry  is  not  difficult  to  rec- 
ognize by  even  the  inexperienced  ear, 
and  it  is  easy  to  appease.  If  Baby  has 
his  regular  hours  for  sleep  he  will  sel- 
dom cry  for  that,  except  that  some  ba: 
bies  always  go  to  sleep  muttering  or 
crying  softly  to  themselves.  "When  they 
cry  from  sleepiness  it  is  often  solely 
from  not  being  allowed  to  be  quiet — so 
many  nurses  are  prone  to  walk  and  trot 
and  pat  poor  babies  who  are  only  in 
need  of  rest. 

The  cry  of  pain  is  easily  understood; 


it  is  usually  so  sharp  and  spasmodic, 
and  in  sickness  physicians  are  often 
helped  in  making  the  diagnosis  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  cries  made  by 
the  little  sufferer.  But  here  again  the 
mother  and  nurse  are  often  mistaken, 
thinking  all  pains  in  very  young  babies 
to  be  colic.  Even  well  babies  have  their 
various  aches  and  pains,  and  they  are 
not  always  easy  to  discover.  I  have 
known  a  baby  to  cry  most  violently  for 
a  long  time,  when  it  was  thought  a 
most  careful  search  had  been  made  for 
pins  or  other  irritating  causes.  At 
length  the  mother  nnfastened  the 
napkin,  and  there,  inside  the 
napkin,  was  a  small  unclasped 
safety  pin,  its  point  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  the  soft  flesh  of  Baby's  thigh. 
Then,  I  have  known  another  baby  to 
cry  in  this  same  way,  when  it  was  found, 
upon  removing  the  tiny  sock,  that  a 
long  hair,  one  of  the  nurse's,  had 
wound  itself  tight  around  one  of 
Baby's  toes. 

Perhaps  Baby  may  be  too  warm  or 
too  cold.  When  a  baby  is  over-heated 
his  skin  will  be  irritated,  and  as  we  all 
know  that  means  torture  to  his  nerves; 
and  to  be  cold  is  certainly  far  from 
pleasant,  though  I  think  in  well-to-do 
families  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep 
Baby's  nursery  too  warm,  and  perhaps 
to  clothe  the  body  too  warmly,  while 
the  extremities  may  be  insufficiently 
clad. 

Baby  may  be  disturbed  by  some  ir- 
regularity in  his  surroundings.  Babies 
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are  quick  to  form  habits,  and  they  are 
not  comfortable  when  these  habits  are 
disturbed.  And  then  they  have  their 
own  likes  and  dislikes  and  preferences 
at  a  very  early  age.  One  of  my  own 
babies  once  cried  two  hours  steadily  on 
a  railway  train,  and  the  father  and 
mother  and  nurse,  not  to  mention  the 
poor,  unhappy  baby,  all  became  objects 
of  pity  or  derision  to  all  the  passengers 
in  the  car.  It  was  Baby's  bed-time,  and 
she  was  hungry  and  sleepy;  but  when 
we  offered  her  the  bottle,  after  two  or 


three  swallows  she  threw  up  the  milk 
and  refused  to  take  any  more.  I  had 
prepared  the  milk  in  the  usual  way  (it 
was  before  the  day  when  sterilized  milk 
became  generally  used),  and  it  consist- 
ed of  ordinary  cow's  milk  diluted  with 
strained  oat  meal,  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  and  sugar  being  added.  Baby  had 
taken  two  or  more  meals  from  it,  and 
seemed  to  relish  it,  but  now  she  stead- 
fastly refused  to  take  it.  Although 
the  milk  had  been  all  day  on  the  ice  I 
feared  it  might  be  slightly  changed, 


WHEN 


you  find  that  your  baby  is  not  thriving,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  you  must  resort  to  artificial  feed- 
ing, then  select  and  use  Mellin's  Food.  Mellin's  Food 
can  be  prepared  to  agree  with  every  child  ;  it  is  of 
uniform  excellence  and  does  not  contain  a  single 
element  undesirable  in  an  infant's  food. 
On  the  contrary 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 


contains  all  those  necessary  elements  which  go 
building  up  and  nourishment  of  a  baby. 


directlv  to  the 


Our  babies  were  very  sick,  could  not  retain  anything  on  their 
stomachs  for  some  time  ;  the  doctor  said  it  was  indigestion,  caused 
by  the  kind  of  food  we  were  using,  and  ordered  Mellin's  Food  as 
the  babies  were  not  getting  nourishment  enough.  They  are  three 
months  old,  and  after  using  Mellin's  Food  two  weeks,  they  are 
quite  well  and  bright,  and  have  gained  two  pounds. 
We  know  Mellin's  Food  has  helped  to  save  our  babies' 
lives,  and  recommend  it  for  the  use  of  all  delicate 
children. 

Mrs.  Brick, 

3068  Amboy  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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as  the  weather  was  warm.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  quiet  the  baby  and  put  her 
to  sleep  without  her  bottle,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Finally,  after  several  kind 
fellow-travelers  had  tried  to  help  us, 
and  we  (the  poor  baby  included)  were 
nearly  exhausted,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
taste  the  milk,  which,  strangely 
enough,  I  had  not  thought  of  doing  be- 
fore. I  found  it  apparently  sweet,  but 
as  it  had  been  prepared  in  bulk,  and 
put  in  a  glass  preserving  jar,  the  last 
nursing  contained  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  salt,  and  Baby  did  not  like  it. 
A  little  water  was  added,  the  milk  was 
warmed,  and  after  a  few  draughts  Baby 
was  sound  asleep. 

I  think  a  little  patient  investigation 


will  often  reveal  the  cause  of  Baby's 
trouble  to  have  been  quite  an  unsus- 
pected one.  Even  if  Baby  is  not  hungry 
or  thirsty,  or  too  warm,  or  too  cold,  or 
sleepy,  or  in  pain,  he  may  still  cry  from 
a  feeling  of  general  discomfort  or  mal- 
aise, as  the  French  say.  Nervous 
babies  especially  may  suffer  from  this 
cause,  possibly  even  from  being  han- 
dled too  much,  or  from  being  kept  too 
long  in  one  position. 

It  sometimes  rests  babies  very  much 
to  lay  them  quietly  down  on  the  bed, 
loosen  their  clothing  and  gently  rub 
their  little  backs  and  limbs.  The  won- 
der to  me  is  not  that  they  cry  so  much, 
but  that  they  cry  so  little. — Eliza  B. 
Laid. 


10,000  LIKE  THESE! 

W.  M.  Grant,  Johnstown,  >'.  T.— I  have  used 
"The  Best"  Nurser  continuously  for  a  year, 
and  think  that  without  exception  it  is  the  "best" 
thing  I  ever  saw.  Our  baby  never  loses  a  night's 
sleep  and  is  perfectly  well  in  every  way. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  T.,  Hinesbiirgh,  Vt.-Baby  bad  colic  every  'night 
until  we  got  "The  Rest"  Nurser  and  he  hasn't  been  troubled 
since.  The  "I'llngfasl"  Nipple  ii  the  best  and  most  durable 
one  we  can  find. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  W.,  Fatrhaven,  Wash.— We  use  "The  Best"  Nurser 
now  for  our  twins  and  find  It  not  only  the  easiest  to  clean, 
but  also  to  prevent  colic,  with  which  we  had  been  troubled 
with  other  bottles. |j 

8.  A.  N. .  Kennedy,  N.  V.— "The  Best"  Is  all  the  name  Implies 
and  "Cllng.'ast"  Nipples  outlast  anywehave  tiled.  Baby 
has  not  bad  wind  colic  since  we  began  using  "The  Best" 
Nurser. 


Prevents  Wind  Colic  and 
Bowel  Trouble. 

.iV ippll  cmn-<t  collapse.  At 
Druggists,  25c,  or  by  mail, 
3'ic  postpaid.   Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.     "Cllngfast"  Nipple, 
warranted  pure  gum  50c.  doz.,  post- 
paid.   Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warrea  St.,  New  York. 


Facts  About  Nipples 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned— is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Nurser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape— that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  a»  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it— and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
b*by.  The  "CLINQFAST"  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "CLINQFAST"  does  not  gag 
the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same  price 
as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— sc.  each 
or  50c.  a  dozen.   

"  CLINGFAST  ' 
NIPPLE. 

WARRANTED  PURE  GUM 


RIQHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 


50c.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

Every  genuine  nipple 
has  a  band  around  it 
pnnUd,"CLINarAST" 
Nipple,  The  Gotham 

Co.,  ii.  sr. 

ONE  "Cllngfast"  will  outlast  THREE  ordinary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  "THE  BEST"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.    Any  Druggist  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO..  82  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  PROPER  CARE  OF  THE  EARS  OF  CHILDREN 

BY    THOS.   J.    HARRIS.  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York  City. 


For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
both  the  medical  profession  and  the 
general  public  have  been  alive  to  the 
importance  of  proper  attention  to  the 
eyes  of  growing  children.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  writer  a  wonderful 
change  has  occurred  in  this  respect. 
The  school  boy  is  no  longer  allowed  to 
violate  all  laws  of  hygiene  as  regards 
his  eyes;  the  parent  carefully  watches 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  takes 
him  to  a  proper  physician.  An  organ 
which  to  our  thinking  is  of  almost 
equal  importance  with  the  eye 'remains, 
however,  wofully  neglected  and  ill- 
understood. 

Indeed,  no  organ  of  the  body  seems 
to  be  so  poorly  understood  by  layman 
and  physician  alike  as  the  ear.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  any  exten- 
sive remarks  as  to  the  treatment  by  the 
physician  of  diseases  of  the  ear.  We 
desire  only  to  note  a  broad  suggestion 
in  the  way  of  preventive  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  parent.  The  most 
weighty  reason  for  neglect  of  the  heal- 
ing rests  on  the  acuteness  of  hearing 
with  wdiich  man  is  endowed.  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  our  hearing  can  be 
reduced  50  and  75  per  cent,  before 


we  are  cognizant  of  any  loss  of  hear- 
ing. In  a  series  of  investigations  con- 
ducted recently,  the  writer  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  25  normal 
ears  among  a  large  number  of  those  who 
professed  to  believe  they  had  perfect 
hearing. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  re- 
cent years  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
deafness  is  the  relation  to  it  of  catarrhal 
disease  of  the  nose  and  throat.  As 
high  as  95  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  of 
the  ear  have  their  origin  in  disease  of 
the  nasal  tract.  Daily  does  the  otolo- 
gist see  numerous  cases  of  deafness,  at 
tention  to  which  in  childhood  would 
have  effected  certain  cure.  In  our 
judgment  the  direst  evil  of  catarrhal 
disease  in  childhood  is  its  insidious  in- 
fluence on  the  hearing.  The  mother 
who  detects  evidence  of  catarrh  in  her 
infant  is  doing  the  child  a  great  in- 
justice to  allow  it  to  go  unattended. 
Of  all  forms  of  catarrhal  disease  in 
childhood  the  mosl  Common  by  far  is 
that  condition  known  as  adenoid 
growth.  To-day  its  symptoms  and  ef- 
fect are  so  well  recognized  that  every 
progressive  mother  should  be  able  to  de- 
tect them.  Thecondition  i-  one  of  gland 
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overgrowth  in  the  part  of  the  throat 
where  it  meets  the  nose.  This  growth 
causes  obstruction  in  breathing  wit- 
nessed by  restlessness  at  night — snor- 
ing, mouth-breathing — purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  growing  deafness — with  frequent 
attacks  of  earache — even  to  abscesses 
and  discharge  from  the  ear. 

Earache  is  ever  the  danger  signal  to 
the  mother  and  should  not  be  lightly 
passed  over,  no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant it  may  appear.  How  it  sbould  be 
met  wre  will  indicate  directly. 

From  time  immemorial  any  com- 
plaint of  pain  in  the  ear  has  called 
forth  in  the  domestic  circle  the  use  of 
sweet  oil  and  laudanum  drops  poured 
into  the  ear,  and  the  application  of 
poultices  in  some  fprm  outside.  The 
one  is  as  wrong  as  the  other.  The  drops 
serve  but  to  mask  the  difficulty,  not 
allay  it;  the  poultices  often  bring  on 
suppuration  with  its  manifold  attend- 
ing evils,  where  it  otherwise  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  remedy  par 
excellence  for  pain  in  the  ear  is  heat 
in  the  form  of  plain  hot  water.  The 
water  should  be  boiled  water,  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne,  poured  into  the  ear  by  a 
spoon  or,  better  still,  introduced  gently 
by  a  small  ear  syringe.  No  force  should 
be  permitted;  the  water  should  be  in- 
troduced at  intervals  of  one  hour,  in 
bad  cases  every  thirty  minutes.  Be- 
tween times  a  hot-water  bag  is  held  to 
the  ear.  Under  this  treatment  slight 
earaches,  due  to  colds,  will  subside  in 
524  hours.  If  the  pain  continues  longer 
a  physician  should  be  seen  at  once.  No 
greater  mistake  is  made  than  in  temp- 
orizing with  these  cases.  Irreparable 
mischief  may  result. 

In  the  same  line  a  popular  heresy  is 


frequently  met  by  the  ear  specialist.  A 
child  is  brought  to  him  with  a  discharge 
from  the  ear  which  he  is  informed  has 
existed  for  years.  In  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry why  no  treatment  has  been  in- 
stituted, the  answer  comes,  that  "they 
were  told  he  could  outgrow  the  trouble 
as  he  grew  older."  Alas,  the  misin- 
formed parent  has  deprived  her  child  of 
one  of  his  chief  avenues  for  securing  a 
livelihood  when  a  man! 

A  few  words  now  in  reference  to  the 
toilet  of  the  ear:  The  ears  of  the  child 
should  be  bathed  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  a  soft  cloth  should  be  employed, 
preferably,  for  this.  The  outer  parts  in 
this  case  can  be  properly  cared  for.  No 
attempts  must  be  made  to  cleanse  the 
parts  lying  further  in.  If  wax  is  seen 
it  is  to  be  removed  by  gently  syringing 
with  plain,  warm  water.  Any  attempt 
at  removal  by  means  of  hairpins  or 
toothpicks  is  dangerous  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  practiced.  Not  a  season 
passes  that  the  little  bones  of  the  ear 
are  not  removed  by  inexperienced 
physicians  in  search  for  wax  or  a  for- 
eign body. 

Do  not  fool  with  a  foreign  bodv.  Of- 
ten such  attempts  at  removal  do  great 
injury  and  render  an  easy  task  a  most 
difficult  one.  Take  the  child  at  once  to 
the  nearest  physician  who  understands 
the  ear. 

If  some  insect  gets  into  the  ear,  such 
as  a  fly,  refrain  from  anything  save  gen- 
tle syringing.  hJemember  the  drum 
membrane  forms  an  impassable  barrier 
at  the  inner  end  and  the  insect  will  of 
its  ow  n  accord,  if  let  alone,  soon  make 
its  exit  through  the  channel  it  entered. 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  sea 
bathing  for  children.   The  dangers  of 
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this  arc  greatly  exaggerated.  Deafness 
is  certainly  aggravated  by  residence  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  but  for  a  healthy 
person  free  from  catarrhal  trouble  to 
hat  he  in  moderation  in  the  ocean  is 
perfectly  safe.  Contrary  to  the  com- 
mon idea,  inflammations  in  the  ear  do 
not  arise  from  the  introduction  of  wa- 
ter in  the  outer  ear,  but  proceed  from 


some  cold  set  up  in  the  nose  and  throat. 
But  the  fascinating  pastime  of  diving 
is  dangerous  and  can  be  indulged  in 
only  at  great  risk  of  ear  t  rouble,  usually. 

Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  what 
delicate  organs  the  ears  are  and  how, 
even  as  the  eye,  they  demand  at  the 
hands  of  the  parent  the  most  consider- 
ate and  rational  attention. 


CHILDREN'S  SORE  MOUTH. 

BY   WILLIAM   MARTIN,   M.D.,    BRISTOL,  PA. 


An  impression  has  gained  prevalence 
with  young  mothers  that  all  infants 
must  suffer  with  sore  mouth  during 
some  stage  of  their  infantile  existence, 
and  that  this  condition  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  prevention.  Almost  ev- 
ery physician  in  general  practice  has  to 
combat  this  belief,  knowing  that,  while 
sore  mouth  may  come  to  his  little  pa- 
tient, this  popular  impression  simply 
serves  as  a  cloak  for  carelessness.  This 
point  will  be  explained  later  in  this 
paper.  When  mothers  know  that  little 
ones  need  not  necessarily  suffer  with 
this  troublesome  affection  and  that 
proper  care  will  most  frequently  pre- 
vent it,  a  great  work  will  have  been 
done.  Perhaps  a  little  discussion  of 
the  causes  and  symptoms,  with  the 
other  points  relative  to  the  disease,  will 
tend  in  this  direction. 


While  there  are  several  forms  of  this 
affection,  the  two  common  forms  only 
will  be  discussed  in  this  short  article. 
The  first  and  most  common  is  the  sim- 
ple catarrhal  form.  Stomatitis  is  the 
technical  term  applied  to  all  the  forms, 
meaning  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
The  simple  catarrhal  form  is  one  that  is 
not  considered  pathological,  as  it  is  a 
simple  engorgement  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels without  ulceration.  The  form 
called  "child's  sore  mouth"  is  the  trau- 
matic, catarrhal  stomatitis,  so  termed 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  caused  from  injury  of  some 
kind.  This  injury  may  be  from  three 
different  ways,  mechanical,  thermal 
and  chemical.  A  consideration  of  these 
will  be  important,  as  it  will  show  where 
carelessness  becomes  a  factor  in  produc- 
ing sore  mouth. 
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One  of  the  first  things  the  new-born 
babe  must  go  through  is  the  cleansing 
of  its  mouth.  All  through  its  infancy 
this  cleansing  should  be  continued. 
Tins  is  very  important,  but  many 
nurses  use  so  much  force  in  rubbing 
and  washing  the  tender  tissues  that 
l hey  become  bruised  and  soon  ulcerate. 
A.gain,  with  bottle-fed  babies,  the  rub- 
ber nipple  may  be  irregular  and  thus 
chafe  the  delicate  mucous  membrane. 
Another  cause  may  be  the  forcible  tak- 
ing away  of  the  bottle  when  the  little 
one  is  not  through.  The  attempt  to  re- 
tain the  nipple  causes  a  suction  which 
may  be  decided  enough  to  bruise  the 
tissues.  The  inflammation  from  den- 
tition may  act  as  a  cause,  from  the  fact 
that  the  tissues  are  more  tender  and 
therefore  more  readily  affected.  Here 
the  practice  of  rubbing  the  gums  with 
the  finger,  or,  as  often  done,  with  a 
thimble,  if  not  carefully  performed, 
tends  to  produce  this  ulceration. 

Under  the  heading  of  mechanical 
causes  these  are  the  principal  factors, 
although  one  of  some  importance  re- 
mains. This  is  injury  to  the  child  from 
the  tendency  to  introduce  a  finger  or 
thumb  into  the  mouth,  to  which  so 
many  infants  are  subject.  If  the  little 
nails  are  at  all  long  these  may  cause 
abrasions,  which  may  cause  the  ulcera- 
tive process. 

The  second  or  thermal  cause  may  be 
a  frequent  factor.  This  is  from  the  in- 
gestion of  food  or  water  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  should  be  given. 
Hot  water  for  colic,  a  little  too  hot,  and 
the  little  mouth  burned;  or  hot  milk 
for  the  bottle-fed  baby,  given  in  a  hur- 
ry, perhaps,  without  the  proper  test  as 
lo  temperature — all  cause  this  trouble. 

The  third  or  chemical  cause  is  main- 


ly the  result  of  the  lack  of  cleanliness. 
Those  infants  that  do  not  receive  the 
proper  care  as  regards  the  cleansing  of 
the  mouth  cavity  usually  suffer  from 
sore  mouth  for  this  reason.  The  par- 
ticles of  food  remaining  from  the  pre- 
vious feeding  within  the  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane  after  a  time  ferment, 
and  an  irritation  from  chemical  causes 
is  started  up.  This  irritable  condition 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  an 
elimination  of  the  waste  products 
through  the  glands,  although  this  is 
not  so  frequently  the  cause  as  the 
former. 

Some  may  wish  to  know  what  con- 
nection germs  can  have  with  this  con- 
dition. They  are  frequently  found  to 
be  present  in  the  mouth  cavity  during 
the  process  of  sore  mouth  or  stomatitis, 
but  whether  they  are  causative  factors 
or  are  simply  there  coincidently  is  not 
satisfactorily  answered  as  yet.  Symp- 
toms of  stomatitis  of  this  form  are  such 
as  to  be  easily  recognizable.  The  local 
inflammation  varies  in  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  the  involvement.  There  i> 
a  localized  heat  or  fever  with  the  red- 
ness and  some  swelling  upon  the  first 
day  or  two,  accompanied  with  a  dryness 
that  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  child. 
Following  this  there  comes  a  condition 
of  over-secretion,  the  saliva  running 
freely  from  the  moitth  over  the  chin. 
As  the  secretion  becomes  more  acid  the 
lips  and  chin  become  excoriated.  Slight 
bleeding  may  take  place  from  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  small  blood  vessels 
supplying  the  part.  In  older  children 
undergoing  the  process  of  dentition  the 
gums  become  decidedly  involved.  The 
ducts  of  the  follicles  or  little  glands 
may  become  obstructed  and  a  swelling 
or  swellings  may  result.      The  sinai1 
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lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  be- 
come secondarily  involved  in  the  more 
severe  cases.  At  the  height  of  the  af- 
fection the  child  becomes  more  feverish 
ami  restless  and  may  refuse  nourish- 
ment. Ulceration  may  result  from  the 
slightest  abrasion  at  this  period.  The 
tongue  is  at  first  dry  and  white,  then 
the  coating  becomes  grayish,  and  as  the 
saliva  becomes  more  acid  this  changes 
to  red. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable,  as 
recovery  generally  takes  place  in  a  short 
time.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  catarrh- 
al condition  of  the  stomach  the  sore 
mouth  will,  as  a  rule,  be  exaggerated. 
The  loss  of  appetite  may  prove  a  seri- 
ous complication  in  those  cases  where 
there  has  been  some  previous  disease  to 
weaken  the  constitution. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  or- 
dinary sore  mouth  is  simple.  Most 
nurses  and  many  mothers  know  the 
usual  routine.  Simple  alkaline  washes 
used  cool  and  in  weak  solutions  are  the 
main  remedies  to  be  used.  The  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  plain  powdered  borax 
are  the  two  generally  chosen  for  these 
solutions.  These  must  be  used  very 
frequently,  even  half-hourly,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  best  results.  The 
child  must  be  fed  with  regular  quan- 
tities and  at  regular  intervals.  If  the 
case  proves  intractable  under  this  treat- 
ment it  will  be  best  to  consult  the  fam- 
ily physician. 

The  other  form  of  sore  mouth  to  be 
considered  briefly  is  the  herpetic.  This 
is  usually  associated  with  the  one  just 
under  consideration.  The  cause  of  this 
form  is  somewhat  uncertain,  although 
it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  some  dele- 
terious  influence   upon   the  delicate 


nerve  centers.  It  generally  appears  at 
the  period  of  dentition,  and  in  children 
that  have  been  weakened  from  various 
causes,  especially  from  indigestion. 
The  symptoms  comprise  those  of  the 
other  forms,  in  addition  to  the  appear- 
ance of  spots  or  patches,  irregular  in 
size  and  color.  These  patches  are 
either  white  or  gray  and  appear  upon 
the  inner  surface  id'  the  lips,  under  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  upon 
the  gums.  The  follicles  are  not  af- 
fected. The  spots  soon  acquire  red 
bases  or  areolas  and  later  ulcerate.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  aggravated  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  other 
form.  The  child  becomes  first  dull  and 
apathetic,  lies  quietly,  but  soon  becomes 
restless  and  fretful.  The  saliva  does 
not  seem  to  produce  excoriations  upon 
the  lips  and  chin,  as  in  ihe  other  form. 
Loss  of  appetite  is  present,  but  is  soon 
recovered,  as  the  duration  of  the  affec- 
tion is  short.  Eelapses  are  not  com- 
mon. One  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  more  susceptible  to  infec- 
tion from  other  diseases.  The  treat- 
ment does  not  vary  much  from  that  of 
the  other  form.  The  main  object  is  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  parts  and  to 
sustain  strength. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  hope 
the  point  is  clear,  that  the  average  case 
of  sore  mouth  can  be  prevented  and  the 
popular  impression  that  it  cannot  is  er- 
roneous. With  care,  both  from  the 
nurse  or  care-taker,  and  from  the  at- 
tending physician,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  nurse  should  be,  sore  mouth 
should  be  a  disease  of  the  past,  and. 
should  have  no  chance  of  gaining  a  hold 
under  our  present  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  hygienic  measures. 


COLD  IN  THE  EYES. 


BY   NELSON    L.   NORTH,   JR.,  M.D. 


Surgeon  Eye  Department,  Brooklyn  Throat  Hospital;  Assistant  Snry<;,„,  /!nx)klyn 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 


In  the  multitude  of  homes  to  which 
Babyhood  comes  monthly,  probably 
not  a  day  passes  that  some  mother  is 
not  startled  to  find  that  her  baby  boy 
or  girl  has  wakened  with  what  she  calls 
a  cold  in  the  eyes. 

Baby  was  perfectly  well  when  tucked 
in  his  crib,  and  his  eyes  never  looked 
more  bright,  and  now  morning  finds 
him  more  or  less  feverish,  and  with  one 
or  both  eyes  closed  and  the  lashes  glued 
together.  On  washing  the  eyes  with 
warm  water  or  milk,  and  gently  open- 
ing the  lids,  the  eye  is  found  to  be  red 
and  watery,  somewhat  bloodshot,  and 
there  is  a  little  red  spot  near  the  edge 
of  the  cornea  to  which  the  blood  ves- 
sels seem  to  run,  but  all  the  time  the 
mother  has  been  examining  the  child 
he  has  endeavored  to  close  the  eye  and 
thus  shut  out  the  light.  There  is 
much  dread  of  the  light,  and  the  little 
one  buries  his  head  in  the  pillow,  his 
mother's  lap,  or  covers  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  out  the 
light. 

"Yes,"  the  mother  says,  "this  must 
be  a  cold,  for,  see,  his  nose  is  red  and 
limning,  and  he  snuffles  all  the  time, 
and  besides  he  has  not  been  anywhere 
where  he  could  catch  sore  eyes." 

Well,  what  shall  be  done?  is  the  next 
thought  of  the  anxious  mother,  and 
now  everv  relative  has  a  remedy.  As 


likely  as  not,  some  one  w  ill  suggest  tea 
leaves  and  other  poultices,  all  of  which 
are  used  with  little  success,  until  the 
eyes  get  so  bad  and  the  face  becomes 
so  scalded  with  the  tears  that  the  par- 
ents, in  fright,  consult  the  family 
physician,  and  he  in  turn  refers  them 
to  the  eye  specialist. 

The  above  is  a  simple,  plain  story 
which  is  frequently  repeated  in  my 
office  by  anxious  mothers,  fearful  that 
their  darlings  will  never  be  able  to  see 
again.  My  first  question  in  these  cases 
is:  What  do  you  feed  the  child?  (for 
this  trouble  makes  its  appearance  from 
about  the  time  children  are  weaned  to 
eight  or  nine  years  and  even  later  in 
life)  and  almost  invariably  the  reply 
is:  "Oh,  he  eats  everything  we  do,  and 
he  is  so  fond  of  coffee  and  he  loves  tea, 
too."  "Do  you  give  him  candy?"  I 
continue.  "Yes,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  quantity  he  will  eat."  And 
so  on  the  mother  will  enumerate,  often 
with  pride,  the  prowess  of  her  child  in 
putting  into  his  stomach  material  that 
he  cannot  properly  digest. 

How  many  times  I  have  startled  the 
mother  by  telling  her  that  that  was 
just  what  was  the  trouble,  and  that  the 
eyes  would  never  get  well  and  stay  well 
until  the  child  was  placed  on  a  strict 
diet. 

Now,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
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child  has  not  taken  cold  in  the  eyes, 
but  is  simply  suffering  from  an  in- 
flammation due  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  blood  caused  by  improper  food. 
Of  course,  it  seems  strange  that  a  dis- 
ordered stomach  should  cause  sore  eyes, 
and  yet  it  is  no  more  strange  than  that 
your  head  should  ache,  your  mouth  be 
dry  and  filled  with  canker  sores  after 
an  over-indulgence  in  rich  food.  Now 
what  is  to  be  done  when  the  eyes  arc 
discovered  in  this  condition?  What 
method  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  these 
attacks  from  occurring?  For  each  at- 
tack is  liable  to  be  followed  by  another 
and  to  leave  the  eyes  more  or  less  seri- 
ously impaired.  Not  a  few  cases  of 
blindness  are  thus  caused. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  are  found  to  be 
sore  the  first  thing  to  be  done — as  in  all 
cases  of  sickness — is  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  and  while  waiting  for  him  to 
come  give  the  child  a  large  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  and  bathe  the  eyes  with  borax 
water — a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint  of 
warm  water.  Keep  the  child's  hands 
away  from  the  eyes  and  protect  them 
from  direct  light  by  a  shade,  but  do  not 
keep  the  room  dark,  for  this  only  makes 
the  eyes  more  sensitive  and  depresses 
the  vitality  of  the  patient.  When  the 
doctor  has  come  he  will  tell  you  to  give 
only  light  food  and  will  prescribe  medi- 
cine for  the  eyes  and  stomach. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  im- 
portant point,  namely,  how  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble. 


First  and  foremost  among  preventive 
means  is  careful  diet.  No  tea,  coffee  or 
other  stimulants  should  be  given  to 
young  children,  nothing  that  has  been 
fried,  no  rich  soups,  no  cakes,  no  candy. 
When  the  child  craves  sweets  give  it  a 
lump  of  pure  sugar.  No  sweetmeats  or 
fancy  sweet  crackers  should  be  eaten 
between  meals.  To  sum  up  all,  give 
nothing  that  is  excessively  sweet,  salt 
or  sour,  and  avoid  all  things  that  are 
difficult  of  digestion.  Give  plain  food 
and  plenty  of  it  at  meals.  Older  chil- 
dren may  have,  besides  milk,  steak  or 
chops,  broiled  rare;  beef  or  lamb 
roasted,  fish  boiled;  potatoes  baked  or 
boiled,  onions  boiled,  tomatoes  stewed; 
all  kinds  of  cereals  with  milk  and  a  lit- 
tle sugar;  apples,  raw  or  baked;  oranges, 
prunes,  stewed;  baker's  bread  with  good 
butter. 

If  the  child  is  hungry  give  between 
meals  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  a 
couple  of  plain  crackers  or  some  zwie- 
back. 

For  delicate  children  preparations  of 
cod  liver  oil  with  the  hypophosphites 
and  the  various  fluids  of  iron  may  be 
useful — a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the 
former  and  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  the 
latter,  according  to  age,  three  times 
daily. 

Neglect  of  these  simple  orecautiona 
explains  many  mysterious  cases  of  "eye 
trouble,"  and  strict  attention  to  diet, 
bathing  and  out-door  exercise  will  pre- 
MMit  their  occurrence. 


MUMPS. 


HY    W.    K.    BUTLER,   M.D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Notwithstanding  the  progress  in 
medicine  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  in  discovering  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease due  to  infectious  germs  and  ap- 
plying their  appropriate  remedies,  lit- 
tle if  any  additional  knowledge  has 
been  gained  relative  to  the  cause  of 
parotitis,  or  mumps,  as  it  is  usually 
called. 

It  takes  its  former  name  from  the 
inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland, 
which  characterizes  the  disease,  this 
being  the  principal  salivary  gland, 
which  lies  just  below  and  in  front  of 
the  ear,  while  the  latter  name  is  said 
to  he  due  to  the  "mumble"  or  indis- 
tinct articulation  which  its  victims 
sometimes  develop  on  account  of  pain 
on  movement  of  the  jaws.  There  are 
three  principal  salivary  glands  on  each 
side  of  the  face,  and  although  any  or 
all  of  them  may  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease, the  parotid,  being  by  far  the  larg- 
est, is  usually  the  one  attacked.  This 
gland  opens  by  a  duct  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cheek  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth.  The  other  glands,  known  as 
the  submaxillary  and  sublingual,  open 
beneath  the  tongue  on  the  side  of  the 
bridle  or  frenum.  Secretion  from 
these  glands  serves  to  moisten  the  food 
and  also  aids  in  the  digestion  of  certain 
portions  of  it.  It  is  greatly  increased 
during  mastication,  and  so  easily  is  it 
influenced  through  the  nervous  system 
that  even  the  thought  of  savory  food 


will  excite  its  flow,  so  that  the  expres- 
sion, "my  mouth  waters"  for  certain 
food,  is  based  on  a  physiological  truth. 

While  we  know  that  it  is  a  contagious 
disease  and  that  the  contagion  is  con- 
veyed through  the  air  or  food  or  water, 
bacteriologists  have  not  yet  told  us  in 
what  the  contagion  consists.  Probably 
they  are  the  more  excusable  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  recovery  and  no  post- 
mortem examinations  are  available. 

It  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  salivary  glands,  attended 
with  swelling,  difficulty  in  masticating 
and  speaking,  and  ending  in  a  few  days 
in  subsidence  of  all  the  uncomfortahle 
symptoms.  Its  mode  of  invasion  seems 
to  be  through  the  duct  leading  from  the 
mouth  to  the  gland  involved. 

As  the  salivary  glands  are  not  well 
developed  in  early  infancy,  we  find  age 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Rarely 
is  it  seen  before  two  years.  From  two 
to  fifteen  years  is  the  most  usual  period, 
and  spring  and  fall  the  most  usual  time 
of  the  year,  although  even  adults  may 
contract  the  disease  and  an  epidemic 
may  occur  at  any  season  among  a  large 
collection  of  children. 

Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  unknown,  we  do  know  that  its 
vitality,  i.  e.,  its  power  to  convey  itself, 
lasts  for  about  three  weeks;  also  that 
one  attack  usually  prevents  a  second 
one,  and  that  both  sides  of  the  face  are 
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generally  involved,  the  left  side  being 
usually  the  first  one  to  suffer. 

Unlike  many  other  diseases,  there  is 
very  little  ditlieulty  in  recognizing 
inn mps  when  it  has  once  developed. 
Slight  indisposition,  with  a  little  fever, 
followed  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
gland,  which  is  aggravated  by  move- 
ments of  the  jaw,  rapidly  followed  by 
swelling  of  the  gland,  makes  a  picture 
which  is  not  easily  mistaken.  The 
swelling  reaches  its  height  in  about 
three  days,  remains  stationary  about 
two  days,  when  resolution  begins, 
which  requires  four  or  live  days  longer. 
The  only  disease  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded  is  a  swelling  of  lymphatic 
glands  in  scrofulous  children,  the  his- 
tory of  which  and  its  course  would 
serve  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

No  fatal  case  of  uncomplicated 
mumps  is  on  record,  and  it  is  very  rare 
that  the  gland  fails  to  regain  its  normal 
condition  or  that  suppuration  follows 
instead  of  resolution. 

While  an  attack  of  mumps  is  usually 
lightly  regarded,  and  the  large  major- 
ity run  an  uninterrupted  course  to  re- 
covery, there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
complications  to  render  watchfulness 
essential  both  for  the  present  as  well  as 
the  future  welfare  of  the  patient. 

In  a  recent  epidemic  of  110  cases, 
metastasis  occurred  in  fourteen.  By 
metastasis  we  mean  a  change  in  loca- 
tion of  the  gland  involved.  In  girls 
this  is  usually  to  the  breast  or  ovary. 


and  in  boys  to  the  testicles.  This; 
change  in  the  scat  of  the  disease  is 
much  more  common  in  boys  than  in 
girls. 

Metastasis  to  the  ear  may  also  occur, 
and  deafness  following  mumps  is  very 
apt  to  be  serious.  Procrastination  in 
such  cases  very  materially  reduces  the 
chance  •  of  successful  treatment,  An- 
other complication  is  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  in  the  gland  involved.  For- 
tunately, this,  too,  is  rare.  Mothers 
with  experience  no  doubt  feel  that  they 
are  quite  competent  to  manage  this  dis- 
ease, hut  a  little  advice  may  not  be  un- 
necessary, and  especially  where  any 
complications  arise.  The  general  plan 
comprises  rest,  either  in  bed  or  in  a 
well  ventilated  and  comfortably  heated 
room — 70  degrees  to  72  degrees  is  a 
good  temperature.  Local  warmth  to 
the  inflamed  gland  by  a  pad  of  absor- 
bent cotton  moistened  with  campho- 
rated oil  or  laudanum  and  sweet  oil,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonfvd  to 
one  ounce,  may  be  grateful.  Such 
nourishment  as  the  patient  may  most 
easily  take,  together  with  general  care 
of  bowels  and  skin,  constitute  all  that 
should  be  done  in  domestic  practice. 
The. use  of  such  drugs  as  jaborandi  and 
pilocarpin  should  not  be  undertaken 
except  under  professional  advice.  While 
they  are  useful  in  some  cases,  such  care 
is  necessary  in  their  use  as  to  place 
them  out  of  the  domestic  medicine  case. 
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THE  EARLY  RECOGNITION  OF  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

BY  B.   B.  GILBERT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  held  at  Den- 
ver, Col.,  Dr.  Gilbert  read  a  paper  on 
"Whooping  Cough,"  in  which  he  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  value  of  an  early 
diagnosis  of  whooping  cough,  and  sug- 
gested a  treatment  that  had  proved  very 
efficacious  in  his  practice.  An  abstract 
of  his  lecture  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

After  pointing  -out  the  erroneous 
idea,  so  frequently  entertained,  of  the 
comparative  harmlessness  of  whooping 
cough,  Dr.  Gilbert  continued: 

The  explanation  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing epidemics  in  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years  is  doubtless  the  rapidly  in- 
creased facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion and  aggregation  of  the  people. 
The  railroads,  the  public  schools,  and 
especially  the  latter-day  institution 
known  as  the  free  kindergarten,  are 
some  of  the  modern  agents  for  dissemi- 
nating the  contagious  diseases,  especial- 
ly such  as  do  not  confine  their  victims 
to  the  bed. 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  a  mother 
or  a  nurse  in  a  crowded  street  car  with 
a  child  in  a  paroxysm  of  whooping 
cough.  Indeed  it  is  the  practice  of 
many  physicians  to  send  the  nurse  out 
with  severely  sick  whooping  cough  pa- 
tients to  give  them  an  airing  on  the 
cars.  There  is  a  popular  idea  abroad 
that  whooping  cough  is  a  trivial  dis- 
ease, and  that  every  one  must  have  it, 
thus  proper  care  is  not  enforced  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.    We  should  make  some 


systematic  effort  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  preventive  measures  which 
should  be  adopted  to  check  or  stamp 
"lit  whooping  cough. 

The  sole  exciting  cause  of  whooping 
cough  is  a  contagion  so  powerful  that 
as  a  rule  it  attacks  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren. The  disease  is  doubtless  due  to 
a  germ,  but  as  yet  the  exact  nature  of 
the  germ  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  Several  eminent  micro- 
scopists  have  demonstrated  bacteria  in 
the  sputum  of  whooping  cough,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  harmony  among 
them  as  to  which  is  the  specific  mi- 
crobe. Probably  Afanassief  and 
Sehwenker  have  approached  nearer  the 
truth  in  the  matter.  They  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  a  number  of 
short  rod  bacteria,  which  they  call  the 
"bacillus  tussis  convulsivae." 

The  germs  of  the  disease,  whatever 
they  may  be,  certainly  maintain  their 
vitality  very  tenaciously,  and  are  nu- 
merous in  the  sputum  and  saliva  and 
even  the  expired  breath  of  the  afflicted 
one.  Handkerchiefs,  bedding  and  wear- 
ing apparel  may  become  the  means  of 
transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. The  disease  is  contagious  in  all 
its  stages,  but  it  is  particularly  so  dur- 
ing the  paroxysmal  stage. 

Since  whooping  cough  is  so  highly 
contagious  andso  fatal  in  young  infants, 
it  at  once  becomes  our  duty  to  do  ev- 
ery thing  in  our  power  to  prevent  its 
spread,  especially  if  there  be  young  in- 
fants liable  to  he  attacked.    Can  you 
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picture  a  case  wherein  there  is  greater 
danger  to  life  than  that  of  an  infant 
attacked  by  whooping  cough  during 
the  summer  when  diarrhoea  is  so  liable 
to  occur,  if  it  he  not  already  present? 
Surely  such  a  case  the  most  skillful 
practitioner  will  view  with  grave  ap- 
prehensions. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  ex- 
posure to  whooping  cough  occurs  be- 
fore the  parents  and  physician  are 
aware  of  it.  A  child  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  school  while  he  has  a  per- 
sistent cough,  and  for  days  together  sit 
in  the  schoolroom  until  suddenly  his 
cough  reaches  the  whooping  stage  be- 
fore its  true  character  has  been  recog- 
nized. Thus  one  child  with  whooping 
cough  infects  the  children  in  a  school- 
room, and  they  in  turn  carry  the  infec- 
tion home  to,  it  may  be,  one  or  more 
newborn  or  young  infants  to  develop  in 
them  possibly  their  fatal  sickness. 

The  want  of  an  early  diagnosis  of 
whooping  cough  is,  I  believe,  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Could  we  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis in  the  first  week,  and  thus  early 
isolate  the  cases,  then  indeed  would  the 
"ounce  of  prevention  be  worth  many 
pounds  of  cure." 

Our  text -books  as  a  rule  tell  us  that 
during  the  first  or  catarrhal  stage  of 
whooping  cough  (which  lasts  about 
three  weeks)  the  symptoms  are  so  like 
that  of  ordinary  bronchitis  that  we  can- 
not distinguish  it,  but  must  wait  un- 
til the  second  or  paroxysmal  stage 
comes  on  before  we  can  know  certainly 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  This  three 
weeks  that  a  child  is  permitted  to  go 
around  with  an  unrecognized  whooping 
cough  is  the  period  in  which  the  con- 
tagion is  most  freely  disseminated.  He 


is  permitted  to  attend  school,  go  visit- 
ing, and  even  kiss  newborn  babies. 

Diagnosis  in  the  first  stage  is  a  little 
difficult.  If  we  could  at  once  detect 
the  specific  germ,  the  "bacillus  tussis 
convulsivae,"  we  might  he  certain  of  the 
diagnosis,  but  as  yet  that  is  a  difficult 
matter  even  with  the  expert  microscop- 
ist,  at  least  it  is  not  practicable  for  the 
"busy  practitioner."  What  we  need  is 
some  plain,  practical  method  of  diag- 
nosis, by  which  the  aforesaid  "busy 
practitioner,"  or  even  an  intelligent 
muse  or  mother,  may  be  enabled  to 
recognize  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
stage. 

By  a  series  of  close  observations  in 
private  practice  and  in  my  college 
clinics  I  have  fallen  upon  a  simple  and 
practical  scheme  by  which  the  malady 
may  be  readily  recognized  as  early  as 
the  first  week.  The  plan  is  simply 
this:  In  a  suspected  case  of  cough 
the  nurse  or  mother  is  required  to  mark 
down  on  a  chart  the  number  of  "cough- 
ing spells"  the  child  may  have  during 
the  day  and  night  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours,  noting  carefully  the  dura- 
tion of  each  paroxysm,  the  character  of 
each  cough,  the  number  of  times  he 
coughs  in  each  paroxysm,  and  the 
length  of  time  intervening  between  the 
paroxysms;  also  noting  whether  the  pa- 
tient coughs  more  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime,  and  record  the  temperature 
every  fourth  hour. 

If  the  above  instructions  be  carefully 
followed,  the  reading  of  the  chart,  if  the 
disease  be  whooping  cough,  will  show- 
that  the  patient  has  had  a  "coughing 
spell"  about  once  in  each  hour  during 
the  daytime  and  about  once  in  each 
half  hour  during  the  nighttime.  It 
will  also  show  that  he  has  coughed  six 
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or  eight  times  at  each  paroxysm,  begin- 
ning with  a  big,  loud  cough  and  taper- 
ing down  to  a  mere  "hack."  He  then 
takes  a  deep  inspiration,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  relief,  when  he  re- 
sumes his  play  to  be  disturbed  no  more 
for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  same 
operation  is  to  be  repeated.  At  night 
he  keeps  up  the  same  performance,  the 
difference  being  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  ''coughing  spells"  are  only 
about  half  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
daytime,  the  temperature  remaining 
normal. 

If  the  disease  be  simple  bronchitis, 
the  chart  readings  will  show  that  a 
slight  "hacking"  cough  has  occurred  at 
intervals  of  about  one  minute  through- 
out the  day,  the  coughs  being  of  a  uni- 
form character,  and  as  a  rule  but  one  or 
two  "hacks"  at  a  time.  At  night  the 
cough  occurs  less  frequently  than  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  there  is  slight  rise  of 
temperature. 

By  way  of  impressing  the  above  plan 
of  diagnosis  upon  my  students  I  make 
a  diagram  on  the  blackboard  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  differential  points 
between  whooping  cough  and  bron- 
chitis.   The  letter  "C"  is  made  to  rep- 


resent the  "hack"  or  cough  in  size  and 
frequency,  the  large  letter  represents  a 
hard  cough,  and  the  smaller  letters  the 
smaller  cough.  The  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  groups  of  "c's"  represents  the 
intervals  of  rest  between  the  coughing 
"spells."  The  diagram  of  whooping 
cough  would  read  like  this: 

CCCCCc  C^CCcc 

Cccccc  Gccccc  

That  of  simple  bronchitis  would  read 
like  this: 

c-c-c-c-cc  —  c-c-c-c-c-c-ccc  c—c—c— 

c-c-c  cc-c-c-c-c-c-c—c-c—c-c-c—c-c— 

If  by  this  method  or  any  other  every 
practitioner,  and  indeed  every  nurse 
and  mother,  should  be  enabled  to  recog- 
nize whooping  cough  within  the  first 
week,  and  should  promptly  isolate  the 
cases,  taking  special  care  to  keep  the 
infected  children  away  from  infants 
under  two  years  of  age,  we  would  sure- 
ly make  a  long  stride  toward  stamping 
out  the  disease  and  would  greatly  les- 
sen its  rate  of  mortality. 

The  treatment  of  whooping  cough 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  num- 
ber. 


RECENT  MEDICAL 


DISCOVERIES 
TIONS. 


AND  OBSERVA- 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin. 

Dr.  Jacob  R.  Johns,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  serum  therapy,  writes 
to  Babyhood  as  follows: 

"Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than 
the  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diphtheria  and 
membranous  croup,  the  most  justly 


dreaded  of  all  diseases  of  children.  In 
this  matter  both  the  profession  and 
laity  share  equally.  The  two  diseases 
above  named  were  long  regarded  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct,  but  are  now  known 
to  have  a  common  cause  and  to  be  cur- 
able by  the  same  remedy.  The  disease 
is  properly  known  by  the  one  name, 
diphtheria. 
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Diphtheria  is  well  known  because  of 
its  frightful  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  our 
little  ones.  Comparatively  few  fam- 
ilies have  not  at  some  time  or  other  in 
some  of  ils  affiliations  fell  the  icy  hand 
of  this  monster;  every  medical  man  of 
some  years'  actual  practice  has  stood  be- 
side  llic  bed  of  the  diphtheria  patient 
utterly  powerless  to  stay  the  disease 
and  offer  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  fond  parents. 

For  very  many  years  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  not  known,  but  sixteen 
years  ago  this  was  discovered,  and  very 
«reat  progress  has  been  made  since. 
The  first  steps  in  this  progress,  after 
finding  the  germ  which  causes  the  dis- 
ease, was  to  separate  the  poison  which 
does  nearly  all  the  mischief  and  study 
its  effects  when  given  by  itself.  This 
poison  is  called  the  diphtheria  toxin 
and  is  the  same  whether  taken  from 
the  child's  throat  or  from  the  test  tube 
into  the  circulation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  knowledge 
and  observation  that  by  beginning  with 
very  small  doses  of  certain  poisons  and 
gradually  increasing,  very  large  doses 
,in  at  last  be  taken  without  producing 
any  marked  effects.  This  is  well  il-' 
lustrated  in  the  case  of  morphine,  ar- 
senic, cocaine,  etc.,  which  unfortunate- 
ly forms  the  basis  of  most  ruinous  drug 
habits  in  persons  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  become  addicted  to  their  con- 
tinued  use.  What  has  taken  place  in 
such  persons  is  explained  by  saying  that 
the  system  has  successfully  fortified  it- 
self against  the  particular  poison.  In 
studying  the  effects  of  diphtheria  toxin 
men  of  science  soon  learned  that  the 
system  fortifies  itself  against  this  poison 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  blood  con- 
tains a  serviceable  quantity  of  a  sub- 


stance to  which  they  gave  the  name 
"antitoxin,"  which  means  antidote,  and 
which  is  invaluable  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  disease.  This  substance,  now  pre- 
pared both  at  home  and  abroad  on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  diphtheria  antitoxin 
of  w  hich  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

In  the  same  manner  as  small-pox  was 
brought  under  control  by  vaccination, 
so  that  this  disease  is  now  mild  and 
comparatively  rare,  so  it  is  now  to  be 
hoped  that  diphtheria  will  be  con- 
trolled. As  in  the  case  of  small-pox, 
so  now  in  diphtheria  much  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  and  active  in- 
terest of  the  laity  in  general,  but  par- 
ents in  particular. 

In  the  use  of  antitoxin  much  depends 
upon  applying  the  remedy  early.  Again 
and  again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
when  used  early  a  small  quantity  of 
the  remedy  will  suffice  and  a  cure  will 
result  in  nearly  every  instance.  Many 
comparisons  show  that  the  later  anti- 
toxin is  employed  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  cannot  be  cured.  This 
is  due  to  the  increasing  amount  of  dam- 
age already  done  by  the  disease  when 
antitoxin  is  first  used. 

Leading  physicians  have  made  the 
statement  that  in  their  opinions  no 
child,  with  rare  exceptions,  need  die  of 
diphtheria  if  antitoxin  is  used  properly 
and  sufficiently  early.  It  is,  however,  a 
grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  any 
case  it  is  too  late  to  use  antitoxin.  Com- 
paratively rarely  can  this  statement  be 
made,  as  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  many  an  apparently  dying  patient 
that  recovered  after  receiving  large 
doses  of  antitoxin  at  short  intervals. 

The  first  antitoxin  was  prepared  and 
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used  in  Germany  and  France,  but  very 
soon  it  was  also  prepared  in  the  United 
States.  In  point  of  fact  the  best  anti- 
toxin used  in  our  country  is  that  pre- 
pared at  home.  The  greatest  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  antitoxin  was 
made  in  home  laboratories.  Antitoxin 
gradually  loses  its  strength,  so  that  it  is 
not  well  adapted  to  long  ocean  voyages. 
The  domestic  product  is  supplied  with 
the  privilege  of  exchanging  for  fresh 
serum  or  antitoxin  any  that  is  not  used 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  its 
preparation." 


The  Cold-Bath  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Blatter  fur 
Klinische  Hydrotherapie,  Jiirgensen,  of 
Tubingen,  writes  on  the  value  of  the 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  invasion  to  the  end  of  the 
disease,  by  means  of  cold  baths.  As 
soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  102J 
degrees  the  patient  receives  a  bath 
which  lasts  for  about  five  minutes,  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  being  about 
80  degrees  or  lower.  Children  well  ad- 
vanced in  years  may  have  even  cold 
baths  with  advantage.  Jiirgensen 
claims,  with  Liechtenstern,  that  by 
this  means  the  pulse  is  slowed,  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced,  and  that  a  very 
favorable  influence  is  exercised  upon 
the  general  circulatory  and  nervous 
system.  The  baths  may  be  repeated 
every  four  or  five  hours,  but  seem  to  be 
particularly  valuable  in  those  cases 
where  the  system  is  depressed  by  the 
toxemia  of  the  disease.  Where  the 
physician  fears  that  the  shock  to  the 
patient  will  be  disadvantageous,  warm 
baths  may  be  used,  the  temperature 
being  as  high  as  100  degrees  to  106  de- 
grees, and,  at  tbe  same  time  that  active 


frictions  are  applied,  cold  affusion* 
should  be  made  to  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. 


The  CryiDg  of  Children  in  Disease. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Clinical  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Diseases  of  Children," 
in  the  Noiihwestem  Lancet,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Davis  says: 

As  the  cry  of  the  child  is  its  only 
n icans  of  expression,  due  attention  and 
study  should  be  given  to  it,  as  its  char- 
acter is  of  undoubted  assistance  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis.  The  cry  is  strung  to 
a  great  many  different  tunes,  and  each 
one  is  significant.  The  cry  of  hunger 
is  a  short,  heart-rending  one,  which  is 
relieved  when  anything  is  inserted  into 
the  mouth,  and  ceases  when  hunger  is 
appeased.  When  crying  from  hunger 
there  will  be  intervals  in  which  the 
fingers  are  loudly  sucked.  The  cry  of 
indigestion  resembles  that  of  hunger, 
but  is  renewed  soon  after  the  hunger 
has  been  apparently  relieved.  The  cry 
of  intestinal  pain  is  sharp  and  piercing, 
and  ends  gradually  in  sobbing,  and  the 
child  goes  to  sleep,  only  to  start  up  sud- 
denly and  repeat  it,  the  legs  being 
sharply  flexed.  In  earache,  the  com- 
mon disorder  of  infants,  the  cry  is  of 
the  same  character,  and  can  only  be 
differentiated  by  the  existence  of  other 
symptoms.  Then  there  is  tbe  sup- 
pressed  cry  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
accompanied  by  the  catchy  respiration. 
I  have  noticed  another  peculiarity  in 
children  in  pneumonia,  or  in  pleurisy: 
that  the  pain  is  often  referred  to  the 
abdomen;  if  on  the  right  side  it  re- 
sembles that  of  appendicitis,  and  is 
quite  puzzling  in  the  absence  of  a 
cough.  The  cry  of  weakness  is  a  con- 
tinuous whine  which  lasts  during  most 
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df  the  waking  hours.  There  is  the  cry 
of  temper  and  habit.  The  former  sel- 
dom occurs  before  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month.  It  is  accompanied  by  exten- 
sion of  the  extremities  and  retention  of 
the  breath,  and  often  frightens  the 
young  mother  on  account  of  the  cyano- 
sis that  occurs.  The  cry  of  habit  is 
the  hardest  to  estimate.  It  comes  from 
over-indulgence.  The  child  cries  to  be 
held,  to  he  carried,  when  it  is  wet,  to 


be  put  down,  and  from  every  imagin- 
able cause.  The  babies  in  the  Babies' 
Home  invariably  cry  for  several  days 
after  their  admission,  but  if  they  re- 
ceive attention  at  stated  intervals  they 
soon  cease  crying,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  taken  up  every  time 
they  cry,  they  keep  it  up  indefinitely. 
So  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  let  them 
cry  until  they  are  exhausted  for  several 
times,  and  then  it  ceases. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  roe  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
i«  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  ' '  Problems  "  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  prinl  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

Three 


Measurements  and  Weights  of  Boys  and  Girls 

at  Various  Ages. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  please  give  the  average 
height  and  weight  and  chest  measures  of  a 
two-year-old,  also  of  a  three-year-old  child  ? 
Is  there  found  to  be  a  difference  between  an 
average  boy  or  average  girl  of  these  ages  in 
regard  to  size  and  weight?  J.  L.  M. 

While  we  have  a  good  many  figures 
regarding  the  first  year  and  abundance 
concerning  the  school  age — 6  years  and 
upwards — we  have  few  regarding  the 
interval  from  1  to  6  years.  Holt  has 
recorded  the  results  of  weighing  and 
measuring  372  children  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  fifth  year.  His  results  are 
as  follows: 

Two  Years — Weight,  boys,  26.5 
pounds;  girls,  25.5.  Height,  32.5  inches 
for  both  sexes.  Chest,  middle  of  in- 
spiration, boys,  19  inches;  girls,  18.5. 


Years. — Weight,  boys,  31.2 
pounds;  girls,  30.  Height,  35  inches  for 
both  sexes.  Chest,  boys,  20.1  inches; 
girls,  19.8.  Roys  keep  ahead  until 
about  12  years,  then  fall  behind  until 
about  15  years,  when  the  adult  prepon- 
derance of  the  male  begins. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
certainty  of  deduction  the  number  of 
cases  must  be  very  large  (thousands), 
moreover  the  race,  the  social  condition 
and  the  locality  must  be  noted.  As  re- 
gards our  own  population,  the  investi- 
gations of  Bowditch,  W.  T.  Porter  and 
Boaz  are  particularly  interesting, 
bringing  out  differences  according  to 
native  or  foreign  parentage,  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  be- 
tween different  cities,  east  and  west, 
and  many  other  details. 
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No  Objections  to  Letting  a  Well  Baby  "Cry- 
It  Out." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  good  way  of 
breaking  a  perfectly  healthy  baby  of  waking 
up  two  or  three  times  in  an  evening  and  cry- 
ing to  be  taken  up — any  way  besides  letting 
her  "cry  it  out?"  She  is  eleven  months  old, 
and  sleeps  beautifully  at  night  after  I  go 
to  bed.  Is  six  o'clock  too  early  to  put  her  to 
bed?  J.  S.  D. 

Tryon,  N.  C. 

The  one  point  is  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  source  of  irritation  about 
the  child,  which  wakes  her  up-  We  as- 
sume that  an  overloaded  stomach,  wet 
napkins  and  all  common  causes  have 
been  thought  of.  Then  consider  out- 
side sources  of  irritation;  light  in  the 
bedroom;  talking  or  other  sounds 
within  her  hearing,  etc.  All  these 
things  often  exist  and  of  course  cease 
when  the  mother  retires.  If  you  are 
quite  sure  that  there  are  no  such 
sources  of  annoyance,  that  the  waking 
is  only  a  desire  for  company,  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  letting  her  "cry 
it  out." 


''Dressed"  "Weight  a  Fallacious  Standard; 
Teething  as  a  Possible  Cause  of  Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  little  boy,  just  three  months  old, 
weighs  thirteen  pounds,  all  dressed.  At  birth 
he  weighed  eight  pounds  dressed.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  through  your  columns  if  this 
gain  is  too  little? 

(2.)  He  has  been  fed  Fairchild's  Pepto- 
genie  Milk  Powder  from  birth,  and  it  seems 
to  agree  perfectly.  He  has  never  thrown  up 
his  milk,  and  his  movements  are  of  a  healthy 
color,  although  he  is  constipated.  I  give 
him  now  3J  ounces  every  two  hours  during 
the  day,  and  he  usually  takes  his  bottle  three 
times  during  the  night.  Has  he,  in  your 
opinion,  sufficient  nourishment? 

(3.)  When  only  two  weeks  old  he  had 
the  measles  lightly,  and  they  left  him  with  a 
little  cough.    His  first  two  teeth  are  just 


pushing  through.  Would  that  cause  him  to 
cough  more?  A.  C.  H. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

(1  and  2.)  Weights  "dressed"  are  of 
no  value  in  taking  account  of  a  child's 
growth  unless  the  weight  of  the  cloth- 
ing is  exactly  known.  The  gain  in  the 
three  months  is  five  pounds.  If  the 
clothing  is  just  the  same  and  the  re- 
lation to  meal  time  just  the  same,  this 
gain  is  Baby's  gain.  If  we  allow  a 
pound  for  the  clothing,  the  real  baby 
has  increased  from  7  to  12  pounds — a 
satisfactory  gain.  If  the  clothing 
weighs  2  pounds,  he  has  increased  from 
6  pounds  net  to  11  potmds  net,  that  is, 
nearly  doubled  in  three  months,  fully 
enough.  Our  general  rule  is  that  the 
net  weight  of  a  five  months'  baby  is 
twice  its  net  birth  weight.  . 

(3.)  Possibly.  Various  reflex  symp- 
toms do  accompany  teething  some- 
times. 


Continued  Use  of  Truss  Advisable  ;  Sufficient 
Gain  in  Weight;   Addition  of  Cream  to 
Breast  Milk;  Freedom  of  Choice 
as  to  Sitting  Upright. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  one  "Babyhood"  girl  who  is  three 
and  a  half  years  old  and  has  never  known  a 
day's  sickness  since  the  "colicky"  first  six 
months.  Please  help  me  with  number  two. 
I  am  separated  from  my  family  physician. 

My  little  girl  was  born  seven  weeks  be- 
fore she  was  expected:  her  weight  was  5 
pounds.  She  has  had  plenty  of  breast  milk. 
Now,  at  17  weeks,  she  weighs  13J  pounds, 
has  bright  eyes  and  firm  flesh,  but  is  very 
small-boned,  as  are  all  the  family.  She 
wears  a  truss  for  umbilical  hernia,  caused, 
the  doctor  said,  by  premature  birth;  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  cured,  presents  a  deeply 
concave  appearance  and  no  exertion  or  hard 
crying  changes  it  in  the  least. 

1  nurse  her  every  21  hours,  from  5  A.  M. 
to  8  P.  M.,  once  in  the  night,  at  2  A.  M. 
She  sleeps  well  at  night.  She  is  very  con- 
stipated,  necessitating   an   injection  every 
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■evening.  In  the  daytime  Bhe  never  plays  by 
herself  and  fusses  nearly  all  the  time,  some- 
times crying  very  hard.  She  sleeps  by 
snatches  and  has  no  rest  until  she  throws  of] 
the  gas. 

1  have  plenty  of  milk,  but  am  constipated, 
ami  the  menstrual  period  has  been  regular 
since  the  baby  was  seven  weeks  old.  Now 

(1.)  Is  it  safe  to  take  off  the  truss?  She 
wears  no  band. 

(2.)  Does  her  gain  indicate  suHicicnt  nu- 
triment I 

(3.)  In  giving  cream  for  constipation, 
when  and  how  much  should  be  given  with 
breast  milk? 

(4.)  Is  it  too  soon  to  let  her  sit  upright 
with  pillows  around  her?  She  much  prefers 
it.  M.  K. 

Canada. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  17 
weeks  after  birth  this  particular  child 
is  really  only  10  weeks  past  the  nor- 
mal time  of  delivery,  if  the  expectation 
was  correct.  She  is  heavy  for  that 
time.  Even  without  this  allowance 
she  is  very  heavy  for  a  baby  which 
weighed  but  five  pounds  at  birth. 

(1.)  As  ruptures  often  seem  cured 
before  they  really  are,  we  think  it  wise 
to  keep  the  truss  on  until  you  can  see 
your  physician  or  some  other  good  one, 
if  that  is  to  be  within  a  few  weeks  or 
■even  a  couple  of  months. 

(2.)  As  we  have  said,  we  think  her 
gain  quite  sufficient. 

(3.)  It  is  not  easy  to  manage;  the 
best  way  for  so  young  a  child  would  be 
to  give  a  little  cream,  say  a  teaspoonful, 
just  before  nursing,  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

(4.)  If  she  be  supported  by  the  pil- 
lows all  around  she  may  be  allowed  to 
follow  her  inclination.  The  head  and 
back  should  especially  be  supported. 

"  Liver  Trouble  " 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Your  article  on  "Outgrowing  the  Disease" 


has  tempted  me  to  solicit  your  opinion  re- 
garding inherited  liver  troubles.  Can  they 
be  outgrown?  And  will  any  particular  diet 
aid  the  cause?  Milk  in  any  form  known  to 
me  «ill  induce  an  attack  in  both  my  babies. 

S.  M.  P. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

We  answer  your  question  rather 
doubtfully  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  know  what  is  meant  by  "inherited 
liver  troubles."  "Liver  troubles,"  "liver 
complaint"  and  the  like  are  popular 
phrases,  probably  inherited  from  the 
medical  speech  of  previous  generations, 
which  now  have  no  definite  meaning. 
We  think  that  they  are  generally  used  to 
express  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  up- 
per intestines.  But  from  what  you  add 
we  suspect  that  you  mean  an  inability 
to  digest  ni ilk  without  difficulty. 

The  development  of  the  digestive 
powers  is  such  as  gives  ground  for  hop- 
ing that  as  this  power  strengthens,  the 
ability  to  digest  milk  will  be  increased. 
But  we  may  add  that  a  real  inability 
to  digest  milk  properly  taken  is  very 
rare  indeed.  There  is  a  very  general 
disability  to  digest  milk  if  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  drink  and  not  as  a  food. 
We  mean  that  people  take  or  allow 
their  children  to  take  milk  with  other 
food  as  they  would  water,  disregarding 
the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  very  highly 
nutritious  food.  We  often  see  children 
at  table  who,  having  already  eaten 
enough,  pour  into  their  stomachs  a 
glass  or  two  of  milk,  alone  enough  for 
a  good  meal  and  often  cold  enough  to 
arrest  all  digestion.  The  result  is  very 
usually  such  a  catarrhal  attack  as  is 
called  "bilious."  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  inability  to  digest  milk  is 
"outgrown"'  is  by  learning  this  simple 
rule:  Take  it  for  food,  not  for  drink; 
take  it  slightly  warm  as  you  would 
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any  other  food,  and  do  not  make 
young  children  (i.  e.,  under  a  year  and 
a  half)  try  to  eat  undiluted  cow's  milk. 


Unjustified  Fear  of  Consumption. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  bright  little  girl  of  thirteen 
months,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
attack  of  whooping  cough,  from  which  she  is 
now  recovering,  has  always  been  strong  and 
well.  She  is  fed  on  "Mellin's  Food,"  and  I 
have  always  been  careful  about  her  digestion, 
which  is  perfect.  She  has  ten  teeth  and 
her  limbs  are  quite  sturdy.  She  has  been 
walking  since  she  was  eleven  months  old. 
What  troubles  me  about  her  is  that  there 
has  been  consumption  ft  my  husband's  fam- 
ily, his  mother  and  a  sister  having  died  of  it. 
He  is  himself,  although  well,  not  very  robust. 
Should  I  take  any  precautionary  measures 
in  the  bringing  up  of  our  daughter?  I  be- 
lieve in  fresh  air  and  keep  her  outdoors  on 
pleasant  days  as  much  as  possible.       T.  B. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Judging  from  all  you  say  as  to  the 
condition  of  your  child,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  worrying  or  taking  any  unusual 
measures  in  her  bringing  up.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  on  account  of  the  an- 
cestral consumption.  Do  your  best  to 
■  keep  your  child  in  good  condition,  and 
do  not  anticipate  disease  of  any  kind. 
Of  course,  even  a  slight  ailment  should 
not  be  neglected,  but  as  she  has  begun 
so  well,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  with  continued  care  she  will  de- 
velop nicely. 

Material  for  Nightgowns. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  idea  of  the 
Vost  material  and  best  way  of  making  night- 
gowns for  a  baby  of  one  year  and  a  half? 
It  i-  difficult  to  keep  her  feet  covered  during 
the  night  and  I  must  rely  upon  the  warmth 
of  the  gown.  G.  B.  L. 

CMcago,  III. 

The  best  material  we  think  to  be 


flannel,  not  all  wool,  but  with  some  cot- 
ton. If  you  prefer  to  use  the  night- 
gowns, make  them  long,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom may  be  drawn  together  with  a 
puckering  string  or  may  be  turned  over 
and  pinned  with  safety  pins.  An- 
other way  is  to  have  the  regular  sleep- 
ing shirt  and  drawers  with  feet  all  in 
one  piece.    These  cannot  be  kicked  off. 


Early  Attempts  at  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy,  nine  months  old,  make* 
constant  attempts  to  stand  on  his  toes,  but 
he  refuses  to  put  his  foot  flat  down.  Should 
he  be  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  stand,  or 
is  there  anything  usual  in  this  way  of  be- 
ginning to  get  on  his  legs?  K. 

Athens,  Ga. 

It  is  rather  early  for  the  child  to  be 
making  serious  attempts  at  walking, 
and  until  he  does  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
any  certainty.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
out  something  in  this  way:  When  he  is 
sitting  or  lying  take  the  limbs  (one  at 
a  time)  in  your  hands;  straighten  the 
knee  completely,  so  that  the'  thigh  and 
leg  are  in  a  straight  line.  Hold  the 
limbs  thus,  and  press  the  toes  and  front 
of  the  foot  upward,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  bringing  the  sole  to 
a  right  angle  (or  rather,  beyond)  with 
the  line  of  the  leg.  Do  this  several 
times  to  each  limb  until  you  feel  quite 
sure  what  is  the  condition.  If  you  can- 
not easily  bring  the  foot  to  or  beyond 
the  right  angle,  ask  your  physician  to 
examine  it.  This  is  the  best  advice  we 
can  offer,  as  it  may  be  only  a  trick  of 
the  child,  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  un- 
usual rigidity  of  the  calf  muscles. 
There  are  a  number  of  ailments  in 
which  this  drawing  up  of  the  heel 
exists. 
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Condensed  Replies. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  II. — Little  children  ar? 
often  troubled  in  the  way  you  describe. 
He  probably  has  phimosis  (tight  fore- 
skin), and  may  need  circumcision.  The 
curds  in  the  baby's  movements  may  be 
due  to  fat,  in  which  case  they  are  gen- 
erally very  soft.  Much  more  frequently 
they  are  due  to  undigested  proteids 
(cheesy  part  of  the  milk),  and  then 
they  are  generally  firmer  curds.  Ordi- 
narily a  child  should  be  weaned  by  the 
time  it  is  a  year  old.  If  the  milk  is 
not  sufficient  it  should  be  weaned  or 
partly  fed  earlier.  If  there  is  doubt 
that  the  breast  will  last  through  the 
summer  the  weaning  should  be  started 


Inexpensive  Baby  Garments. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
when  the  spirit  of  reform  busied  itself 
with  Dame  Fashion's  wardrobe,  the 
baby's  garments  were  not  entirely  ig- 
nored, and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
baby  of  1898  must  be  far  more  com- 
fortable than  the  baby  of  fifty  years 
ago.  But  something  still  remains  to 
be  done — a  great  deal,  in  fact,  for  thus 
far  the  baby  of  the  poorer  classes  has 
not  been  greatly  benefited.  The  pat- 
terns of  the  little  reform  garments  have 
not  been  placed  within  reach  of  the 
hard-working  mothers,  and  their  little 
ones  are  clad  very  much  as  they  them- 
selves were  a  few  years  before. 

Now,  let  me  describe  the  dress  of  the 
baby  in, one  poor  family,  and  see  if  it 
can  be  surpassed  for  simplicity  and 


and  the  child  accustomed  to  some  arti- 
ficial food,  at  least  before  the  heat 
comes. 

A  Neuj  Subscriber. — The  normal  con- 
sistency of  an  infant's  movements  is 
such  that  it  takes  no  form,  much  like  a 
soft  porridge.  Such  stools  as  you  de- 
scribe are  not  a  reason  for  taking  her 
off  the  breast,  but  they  are  a  reason  for 
seeking  the  cause  and  calling  a  physi- 
cian if  they  persist.  They  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  irritation  of  the  bowels 
by  retention  of  matter  during  the  pre- 
vious constipation,  some,  perhaps,  be- 
ing still  retained.  You  would  better 
have  competent  medical  advice  if  the 
trouble  still  continues. 


cheapness.  First  came  a  garment  that 
must  be  called  a  shirt,  for  want  of  a 
better  name.  It  was  made  of  the  soft- 
est of  flannel,  and  extended  from  the 
neck  down  over  the  abdomen.  It  had 
long  sleeves,  and  fastened  around  the 
little  form  as  closely  and  smoothly  as 
a  waist.  There  were  wide  hems  in  the 
back,  and  a  box-plait  in  the  front,  when 
it  was  first  made,  that  were  designed  to 
be  let  out  as  Baby  required  more  room. 
Both  the  diaper  and  the  stockings  were 
pinned  to  the  lower  edge  of  this  waist, 
which  kept  it  down  in  place.  It  was 
made  of  a  straight  piece  of  flannel,  and 
garments  very  much  like  it  were  worn 
until  the  child  was  nearly  three  years 
old.  Next  came  a  skirt  of  either  out- 
ing flannel,  or  all-wool  flannel  or  cot- 
ton, according  to  the  weather.    If  it 
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were  very  warm,  there  was  but  one;  if 
cold,  more  than  one  was  put  on.  These 
skirts  were  made  from  a  princess  pat- 
tern, and  were  without  sleeves,  except 
when  designed  for  very  cold  weather. 
All  of  the  nightgowns  and  some  of  the 
dresses  were  also  made  after  this  prin- 
cess pattern,  but  most  of  the  latter  were 
in  Mother  Hubbard  style.  But  one  pat- 
tern was  required  for  this  wardrobe — 
the  princess  pattern.  The  upper  part 
of  it  was  used  when  yokes  were  needed 
for  the  dresses  or  a  new  cloak.  The 
clothes  were  made  short  in  the  begin- 
ning and  all  the  seams  were  sewed 
by  hand  and  taken  deep.  Almost  every 
garment  was  worn  out  before  it  was 
outgrown.  No  trimmings  were  used, 
and  none  were  needed.  The  baby  was 
so  clean  and  comfortable  that  any 
amount  of  trimming  could  not  have 

NURSERY  HELPS 

The  Value  of  a  Family  History. 

Many  possibilities  lie  within  reach  of 
the  mother  of  young  children.  One 
which  she  is  not  apt  to  think  of  is  the 
making  of  history— not  history  to  be- 
come famous  or  popular  with  the  pub- 
lic, but  one  certain  to  be  highly  valued 
by  her  children  and,  it  may  be,  to  those 
who  come  after  them. 

When  our  first  baby  began  to  talk  I 
found  that  I  could  hardly  remember 
her  cunning  remarks  long  enough  to 
repeat  them  to  her  father  when  he  came 
from  his  office.  Then  I  began  to  think 
how  few  of  a  child's  sayings  and  doings 
are  remembered  when  it  grows  up,  yet 
how  precious  those  few  always  are,  and 
so  I  decided  to  write  a  family  history. 
\n  abandoned  journal  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  other  children  came 


added  to  her  sweetness,  and  the  mother 
was  saved  much  work  in  washing,  iron- 
ing and  sewing.  The  little  girl  was  al- 
most three  years  old  before  she  had  a 
trimmed  dress,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  change  from  diapers  to  drawers, 
she  wore  the  same  style  of  clothing 
until  there  was  no  longer  danger  from 
teething,  and  the  woolen  shirt  could 
he  abandoned. 

Why  will  mothers  put  belts  and 
bands  and  gathers  and  pleats  into 
Baby's  garments,  where  they  cannot  but 
irritate,  when  the  little  princess  gar- 
ments are  so  much  more  comfortable? 
If  they  were  only  obliged  to  lie  hour  af- 
ter hour  and  day  after  day  on  folds 
and  wrinkles  and  hard  seams,  they 
would  very  soon  adopt  more  sensible 
methods  of  dressing  the  baby. 

Marie  Sias. 

AND  NOVELTIES. 

into  our  home  the  narrative  gained  in 
strands.  There  was  no  attempt  at  lit- 
erary style,  no  weighing  of  an  incident 
or  speech  to  see  if  it  would  suit  the 
taste  of  critical  readers.  It  was  the 
simple  recital  of  those  little  things 
which  made  our  daily  happiness  or 
worry.  The  dates  of  the  entries  were 
often  far  apart,  sometimes  only  two  or 
three  in  a  year. 

As  I  was  very  busy  most  of  the  time, 
I  made  notes  of  anything  I  wished  to 
remember  and  slipped  them  into  the 
book,  to  be  written  out  at  leisure.  One 
(  \cning,  when  our  youngest  child  was 
about  two  weeks  old,  we  opened  the 
family  history.  At  the  top  of  one  of 
its  pages  was  laid  the  outspread  chubby 
hand  of  our  five-year-old  girl.  I  made 
a  pencil  line  around  it.      Below  that 
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came  her  sister's,  and  then  we  put  the 
baby's  in,  and  laughed  to  sec  how  sweet 
and  cunning  the  tiny  outline  looked, 
like  a  rose  geranium  leaf,  some  one 
said.  Afterwards  I  went  over  the  lines 
with  ink  and  fastened  into  each  palm  a 
ring  of  its  owner's  hair.  This  is  the 
premium  page.  They  always  enjoy 
looking  and  talking  it  over.  I  also 
copied  a  sample  of  their  first  writing, 
drawing,  and  letters. 

The  idea,  so  far  as  I  knew  then,  was 
original,  and  while  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  carried  it  out  as  well  as  I  did,  I  shall 
always  regret  that  I  did  not  realize  the 
value  of  what  I  was  doing, and  build  up- 
on a  better  basis,  by  getting  a  good 
strong  blank-book  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  been  more  impressed  by  this 
mistake  since  I  met  a  lady  who  told  me 
that  her  family  once  owned  such  a  book, 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the 
grandfather's  family,  and  was  being 
carried  down  through  hers.  She  said 
that  when  fire  robbed  them  of  every- 
thing in  the  house,  nothing  was  so 
sadly  mourned  as  their  family  history. 


The  writing  of  such  a  narrative  is 
an  easy,  pleasant  task,  one  which  gives 
more  and  more  delight,  as  the  years 
pass,  to  both  the  author  and  her  sub- 
jects, and  I  often  wonder  that  so  feu 
mothers  take  it  up.  A.  H.  J. 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

How  to  Cure  Children  ot  Sucking  Their 
Fingers. 

My  two  oldest  children  sucked  their 
fingers,  the  first  till  he  was  two  years 
old,  the  second  till  she  was  about 
eighteen  months  old.  I  broke  both  of 
t  hem  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  two  or 
three  days,  by  simply  keeping  the  fa- 
vorite fingers  greased  with  vaseline.  Of 
course  the  application  of  vaseline  had 
to  be  frequently  renewed,  as  it  would 
wear  off  with  the  use  of  the  hand. 
Whenever  I  found  the  little  fingers  in 
the  mouth  I  withdrew  them  and  cov- 
ered them  with  vaseline.  I  explained  to 
the  little  ones  that  I  did  it  to  prevent 
them  from  sucking  the  little  fingers, 
which  had  become  sore  with  too  much 
use,  and  to  make  the  sick  fingers  well. 

J.  T.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


The  Use  of  the  Parable  in  Child  Training. 

The  gift  of  teaching,  the  ability  to 
mould  and  train  the  minds  of  others  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  a  mother 
can  possess.  More  correctly  speaking, 
this  power  is  rather  a  combination  of 
gifts,  the  possession  of  which  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  all  who,  having  entered  the 
noble  profession  of  motherhood,  desire 
to  bring  to  it  all  their  woman's  wisdom. 
Insight  into  character,  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  power  to  see 
and  co-operate  with  all  that  is  best  in 


the  child's  impulses,  are  all  gifts  which 
unite  to  make  a  successful  mother- 
1  earlier.  Possessed  of  these,  together 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  which 
manifests  itself,  when  occasion  demands, 
in  righteous  indignation,  and  the  lov- 
ing patience  which  grows  stronger,  like 
all  else,  day  by  day  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  control  and  train 
any  ordinary  child. 

We  have  all  heard  of  and  most  of  us 
have  met  the  proverbial  "old  maid," 
whose  children  are  going  to  be  so  beau- 
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tifully  trained,  and  we  mothers  have 
all  at  some  time  experienced  the  dis- 
appointment which  follows  the  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  in  the  training  of 
children,  as  in  all  else,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  so  easy  to  say  "if  those  children 
were  mine  I  would  not  allow  them  to 
do  so."  Many  people  speak,  in  fact,  as 
if  children  were  something  like  clocks 
which,  if  wound  up  with  due  care  and 
precision,  will  unfailingly  go  in  a  cer- 
tain way  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Unfortunately,  a  very  little  experience 
soon  shows  us  that  this  theory  is  an  in- 
correct one.  One  of  the  greatest  sur- 
prises parents  ever  receive  is  when  they 
first  realize  that  these  little  ones  are 
not  clay  to  be  moulded  according  to 
their  own  will,  but  thinking,  reasoning 
beings  with  wills  and  opinions  of  their 
own.  So  to  train  these  wills  that  the 
possessors  of  them  may  will  to  do  right  ; 
so  to  train  the  powers  of  reason 
that  they  may  have  clearness  of 
vision  to  look  beneath  the  surface 
and  determine  for  themselves  what 
things  in  life  are  really  worth  striving 
for;  to  set  before  them,  in  fact,  the 
highest  ideals — this  is  the  task  set  be- 
fore those  to  whom  has  been  given  the 
commission:  "Take  this  child  and  train 
it  for  me  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages."  Does  the  task  seem  an  ardu- 
ous one?  It  is,  and  one  which  calls 
for  our  best  efforts,  and  which  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  measure  of  social 
amusement.  It  is  a  sacrifice  which 
brings  with  it  not  only  a  daily  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure,  but  a  crowning  re- 
ward, for  as  Tennyson  reminds  us: 

"There  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  son 
And  sees  him  en-." 

And  as  surely  there  is  no  happier  wo- 


man than  the  mother  of  noble  and 
worthy  children,  able  to  take  their 
places  in  the  world  as  champions  of  all 
that  tends  to  elevate  humanity.  Re- 
member Margaret  Ogilvie's  remark:  "I 
would  have  liked  fine  to  be  that  Glad- 
stone's mother." 

One  potent  factor  as  an  educator 
which  is  often  overlooked  in  child 
training  is  the  use  of  the  parable.'  We 
all  know  how  strong  is  the  power  of 
imitation  in  children.  We  see  them 
learning  from  it  for  good  and  for  evil 
every  day  of  their  lives,  yet  compara- 
tively few  seize  upon  this  faculty  and 
hold  up  before  the  child-mind  objects 
worthy  of  imitation.  Xothing  appeals 
more  strongly  to  children  than  "a 
story."  Have  we  not  all  been  surprised 
at  the  interest  manifested  in  very  sim- 
ple little  stories,  invented  perhaps  for 
some  special  occasion  by  the  mother? 
They  often  give  much  pleasure  and 
bear  excellent  fruit  in  the  desire  to  imi- 
tate the  little  heroes.  For  example: 
Is  Charlie  unwilling  to  take  his  medi- 
cine or  to  perform  some  hard  task? 
Tell  him  a  story  of  a  little  brave  boy 
who,  not  because  he  liked  medicine,  but 
because  he  wished  to  do  right  and  knew 
that  the  surest  way  to  become  a  brave 
man  was  to  be  a  brave  boy,  gladly  did 
whatever  was  required  of  him.  Is  the 
curling  and  brushing  of  Mary's  hair  a 
trial?  Institute  a  hair-curling  series 
of  stories  which  will  amuse  at  the  time 
and  stimulate  to  patience  under  this 
and  other  trials. 

Are  we  not  all,  old  and  young,  in 
constant  need  of  this  stimulant?  And 
in  the  history  of  every  life  nobly  held, 
and  every  brave  and  good  deed  done, 
do  we  not,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, hear  advice  saying:  "Go  and  do 
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thou  likewise?"  For  this  reason  the 
fairy  tales  which  many  think  are  only 
of  value  to  amuse  and  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  are  of  quite  another  value, 
as,  for  example,  the  story  of  "Toads  and 
Diamonds,"  "Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
and  others  in  Andrew  Lang's  hooks.  The 
stories  from  the  classics,  too,  some  of 
which  are  presented  in  such  attractive 
form  for  the  children  of  to-day,  teach 
obvious  and  valuable  lessons.  Can  any 
one  read  the  story  of  "Baucis  and  Phil- 
emon" in  Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood 
Tales"  and  not  receive  a  lesson  in  hos- 
pitality? or  of  "Pandora's  Box"  and 
fail  to  see  the  evils  of  disobedient  curi- 


osity? For  more  advanced  children  we 
have  such  beautiful  parables  as  "The 
Water  Babies,"  a  story  of  which  they 
never  tire,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
impress  upon  their  receptive  minds  the 
truth  that  in  helping  others  there  is 
ever  to  be  found  the  greatest  happiness. 

In  the  use  of  the  parable  in  teaching 
we  follow  not  only  the  example  of  emi- 
nent teachers  of  the  present  day  who 
when  they  had  a  lesson  to  teach  "told  a 
story,"  but  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers,  who 
taught  His  disciples  by  parables  "and 
without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto 
them."  Jean  Fletchrr. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Let  the  Children  Help. 

Mothers,  what  do  you  do  when  your 
little  girls  tease  to  be  allowed  to  do 
some  of  the  "grown-up  work,"  as  they 
usually  express  it?  Do  you  let  them 
try  to  help  you,  or  do  you  send  them 
away  because  you  know  they  will  hinder 
more  than  they  will  help,  and  you  don't 
like  to  have  them  "fussing  around?" 

The  wise  mother  sets  the  little  girl 
a  task  and  tries  to  teach  her  the  best 
and  easiest  way  of  doing  it.  "Mother 
does  it  this  way,"  is  usually  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  child  work  patiently, 
for  her  great  ambition  is  to  be  like 
mother.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  a 
little  child  can  learn  to  do,  and  many 
of  the  household  tasks  require  no  more 
strength  or  energy  than  much  of  its 


play.  If  the  work  could  be  made  as 
interesting  as  the  play  it  would  do  the 
child  just  as  much  good,  and  eventually 
the  mother  would  be  saved  many  steps. 

One  sensible  mother  has  encouraged 
her  daughter  to  help  her  since  the  lit- 
tle one's  third  birthday.  They  work 
together  while  making  beds,  putting  a 
room  in  order,  washing  dishes,  setting 
the  table,  or  cooking  a  meal,  and  while 
they  work  they  talk  of  many  things  in- 
teresting to  the  child.  The  little  girl 
finds  it  so  enjoyable  that  she  prefers 
working  with  her  mother  to  playing 
with  other  girls,  and  the  two  become 
more  and  more  companionable  each 
day.  Of  course,  the  mother  has  been 
hindered  with  her  work  many  and 
many  a  time,  but  she  has  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  knowing  that  she  lives  with  her 
child  and  that  they  have  never  grown 
apart. 

It  is  not  wise  to  compel  the  little  girl 
to  do  work  for  which  she  has  conceived 
a  great  aversion,  simply  that  you  may 
show  her  that  you  mean  to  be  obeyed. 
Let  her  do  something  else  for  a  while, 
or  help  her  about  the  obnoxious  task 
and  make  her  have  a  good  time  while  it 
is  being  done.  A  certain  mother  had 
two  girls  who  despised  dish-washing, 
and  each  invented  many  good  reasons 
why  the  other  should  do  the  work. 
Now  they  quarrel  to  see  which  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  it,  and  all 
because  the  mother  took  to  washing  the 
dishes  herself  and  sang  her  merriest 
songs  while  doing  it.  She  went  about 
it  briskly  and  cheerfully,  and  it  became 
associated  in  the  minds  of  her  girls  with 
something  very  pleasant  and  desirable. 

Most  little  girls  are  happiest  when 
cleaning  something;  then  why  not  let 
them  do  it?  And  since  they  are  to 
dabble  in  soapsuds,  why  not  set  them 
to  work  on  something  that  really  needs 
cleaning,  and  show  them  how  to  do  it 
properly?  Make  long  aprons  of  oil- 
cloth for  them  to  wear,  do  very  little 


fault-finding  when  the  work  is  not  well 
done,  but  be  generous  with  your  praise 
when  it  is  deserved,  and  you  may  feel 
sure  of  having  cheerful  little  helpers  as 
they  gain  in  strength  and  wisdom. 

When  a  mother  complains  that  her 
girls  will  not  help  her  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  is  as  much  at  fault  as  the  girls 
are.  There  are  some  mothers  whom  an 
angel  could  not  help!  One  must  be 
sensible  enough  to  realize  that  a  child 
cannot  do  work  as  a  grown  person 
would,  and  that  it  inevitably  finds  fail- 
ures more  discouraging.  If  the  little 
efforts  are  all  wrong  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  so  just  that  minute  or  to  become 
impatient  or  undo  the  work  right  be- 
fore her.  Send  her  away  on  an  er- 
rand and  do  the  work  in  her  absence, 
so  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelings.  When 
she  makes  her  second  attempt  show  her 
how  to  start  in  and  tell  her  she  does 
nicely  for  a  beginner  and  that  you  are 
sure,  if  she  tries  hard,  she  will  soon 
be  able  to  do  it  exactly  as  you  do. 

When  a  piece  of  work  serves  to  recall 
scoldings  and  naggings  and  half  con- 
temptuous smiles,  a  child  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  it  dislikes  to  undertake 
it.  E.  W.  M. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— Do  the  owners  of 

Photography  as  a     eamerag  often 
Cnanty. 

member  to  use  them 
for  the  good  of  the  poor?  For  various 
reasons  there  is  greater  mortality 
among  the  little  children  of  the  work- 
ing people  than  among  the  more  care- 
fully nurtured  children  of  the  rich,  and 
these  little  children  often  pass  out  of 
the  world  leaving  no  portrait  to  comfort 


the  hearts  of  their  grieving  mothers.  A 
poor  French  woman  told  me  that  after 
thirteen  years  she  believed  that  no  day 
passed  without  her  thinking  of  her  lost 
darling,  yet  she  had  no  picture  of  him 
to  recall  his  sweet,  little  face.  There 
was  only  a  yellow  curl  tied  with  a  bit  of 
blue  ribbon. 

I  have  taken  very  satisfactory  little 
portraits  of  the  children  of  my  poorer 
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neighbors,  even  with  a  pocket  kodak, 
:and  since  I  have  bought  a  "bull's  eye" 
I  feel  that  it  is  an  actual  duty  to  use  it 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  moment 
I  am  preparing  to  send  to  the  pine 
region  of  North  Carolina  two  groups 
that  seem  to  me  quite  perfect,  of  three 
little  "darkies,"  and  which  I  believe 
will  be  a  great  delight  to  themselves 
and  their  parents.  Other  boarders  at 
the  neighboring  hotel  have  probably 
tried,  like  myself,  to  carry  away  a  sou- 
venir of  those  funny  little  creatures, 
grouped  before  their  rough  and  pic- 
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turesque  hut;  but  I  doubt  whether 
those  who  amuse  themselves  in  travel- 
ing by  carrying  home  such  pictures  al- 
ways remember  to  send  back  a  copy  of 
the  finished  portrait  to  those  wlio  would 
most  value  it. 

Just  before  sallying  out  with  my 
camera  to  take  some  of  those  little  por- 
traits, I  have  sat  down  at  my  desk  to 
suggest  to  others  to  remember  to  use 
this  especial  luxury  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  own  luxuries  and  pleasures 
are  few. — A.  P.  Carter. 


The  Readiness 

with  which  Mellin's  Food  is  prepared  is  one  of  its  good 
points.   There  is  no  boiling,  straining  or  long  preparation 
over  the  stoye  necessary,  all  the  cooking  has  been  done 
for  you,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  mix  the  Mellin's 
Food  with  good,  fresh  milk  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Prepared  as  directed  it  makes  a  food  that  contains  the  flesh,  bone 
and  muscle-forming  elements  needed,  but  what  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, contains  them  in  a  form  suited  to  an  infant's  digestion. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

gives  entire  satisfaction.  Our  baby  boy,  Wilbur,  who  has 
been  taking  Mellin's  Food  since  he  was  three  months  old,  is 
now  19  months  old,  weighs  33  pounds  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  healthy  looking 
child.  We  certainly  can  recommend  Mellin's 
Food  as  being  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

John  A.  Goldie,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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— A  mother  in  our 
Does  She  Do  Right  p  neighborhood  is  be- 
ing severely  crit- 
icised because  she  takes  her  children 
with  her  when  she  goes  to  visit  desti- 
tute families.  Her  neighbors  consider 
it  gross  injustice  to  the  children.  They 
say  she  has  no  moral  right  to  take 
them  where  they  are  forced  to  become 
acquainted  with  either  bodily  or  mental 
suffering,  depravity,  or  heartrending 
poverty,  while  too  young  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect;  because  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  their  emotional  pow- 
ers at  the  expense  of  their  reasoning 
faculties.  They  also  claim  that  the 
children  are  deprived  of  childhood's 
right  to  be  care-free,  and  are  forced  at 
too  young  an  age  to  bear  burdens  that 
older  people  often  find  insupportable. 
When  questioned  as  to  her  ideas  on  this 
question,  the  mother  said: 


'"My  boys  will  soon  be  men  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, out  of  the  range  of  my  influence.  They 
will  be  exposed  to  dangers  and  temptations 
that  may  bring  them  and  their  families- 
where  they,  too,  will  be  in  need  of  assistance, 
unless  they  know  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
that  will  assail  them,  and  how  to  protect 
themselves.  When  I  let  them  see  for  them- 
selves the  evils  of  intemperance,  I  give  them 
an  object  lesson  that  is  worth  more  than 
a  hundred  lectures.  When  they  are  shown 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  it  is  easy  to  impress 
upon  them  the  folly  of  extravagance,  yet  I 
do  not  let  this  lesson  start  them  into  the 
paths  of  penuriousness;  for  with  it  is  the 
example  afforded  by  my  efforts  to  assist  the 
poor,  in  which  efforts  their  counsel  is  always 
asked." 

This  woman's  children  do  not  seem 
to  be  unhappy,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
appear  older  and  more  thoughtful  than 
other  children  of  their  age.  While  the 
mother  has  almost  converted  me  to 
her  view  of  the  question,  I  can  still  see 
that  it  is  one  not  to  be  lightly  decided. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  get  a  major- 
ity opinion  concerning  it. — M. 


"Warner,  N.  H.,  Sept.  13.  1898. 
"The  Gotham  Co.,  New  York: 

"Please  find  enclosed  $2.10  for  a  half  dozen  'The 
Best'  Nursers.  My  baby  has  colic  every  time  I  use  any 
other.  I  have  used  nearly  every  kind  I  ever  heard  of  AND 
THERE  IS  NONE  LIKE  '  THE  BEST '  NURSER. 

(Signed.)  Mrs.  J.  P.  HILL." 

If  every  mother  knew  the  great  value  of  "The 
Best  "  Nurser  no  other  bottle  would  ever  be  used.  It  is 
really  Cheap,  as  well  as  Safe  and  comforting. 

10,000  Testimonials  Like  Above, 

and  more  coming  every  day ;  not  only  from  mothers 
but  from  physicians. 

"The  Best"  Nurser 


=p=  See 
Hew 


E?siiy 
Cleansed 


Prevents  Colic,  ^V^^3^ 
Bowel  Trouble,  Vj"~ 
and  Nipple  Collapsing. 


Price  at  Druegists', 25  its.,  including*  "  CLINQFAST  "  Nipple  ;  we  send  it  postpaid  for  35  cts. ,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.    "CLINdHAST"  Nipple,  finest  ever  made,  Pure  Gum,  right  size  and  shape,  50  cts  per  doz.,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO.,  -         82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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CAUSES  OF  DULLNESS  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

BY  EDWARD  VON  ADELUNG,  M.D., 

Lecturer,  Medical  Department,  University  of  California. 


While  inspecting  school  children  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  I  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem, Can  dullness  or  backwardness  of 
children  in  their  school  studies  be  im- 
proved by  medicinal  or  by  hygienic 
means?  It  has  been  conceded  that,  in 
a  general  way,  health  of  mind  and  ro- 
bustness of  body  go  together;  but  it  is 
my  special  task  to  try  to  pick  out  defi- 
nite ailments  of  the  body  which  could 
be  shown  to  cause  dullness  of  the  mind 
in  children,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  removal  of  these  ailments  by  medici- 
nal or  hygienic  means  would  abolish 
the  mental  obtuseness. 

Although  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
worked  out  the  problem  to  completion, 
I  think  that  the  following  results  will 
prove  of  use  in  the  hands  of  others,  as 
they  have  in  my  own.  And  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  if  parents  and  school  de- 
partments would  make  more  provision 
for  the  physical  and  medical  super- 
vision of  children  during  school  years, 
not  only  would  the  little  ones  be  blessed 
in  their  maturer  years  with  better 
health,  but  the  schools  would  secure  a 
higher  average  of  scholarship. 

It  is  well  to  admit  at  the  outset  that 


some  minds,  by  their  very  inborn  char- 
acter, are  naturally  duller  than  others 
that  are  the  resultant  of  better  inher- 
ited forces.  This  class,  of  course,  cannot 
be  improved  by  medicinal  or  hygienic 
means  unless  they  have  fallen'  below 
their  own  normal  standard.  What 
brightening  they  receive  will  be  due  to 
the  system  of  education  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  But  there  are  many 
other  children  whose  minds  would 
reach  a  much  higher  grade  of  intel- 
lectual ability  than  they  do  if  the  bod- 
ily disorders  by  which  they  are  tram- 
eled  were  corrected.  It  is  this  class 
that  can  be  much  benefited  by  the 
methods  suggested. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
point  out  some  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  backwardness  in  school  work  as  I 
have  found  them,  and  to  suggest  the 
needed  remedies  where  they  are  not 
self-evident.  I  shall  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  mention  grave  ailments, 
such  as  heart  disease,  chronic  lung 
trouble,  etc.,  which  of  course  weaken 
the  whole  system.  These  are  usually 
discovered  by  parents,  and  such  pa- 
tients are  sent  to  the  family  physician. 
But  I  shall  treat  of  those  conditions 
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which  are  easily  overlooked,  or  which, 
if  noticed,  are  not  considered  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  need  any  special 
care.  Such  minor  ailments,  just  be- 
cause they  are  so  common,  are  looked 
upon  as  conditions  that  will  in  time  be 
outgrown.  The  fact  that  needs  em- 
phasis is  that  these  minor  ailments, 
while  they  are  being  outgrown — a  pro- 
cess frequently  requiring  years  and 
often  a  life-time — are  exerting  a  con- 
stant effect  upon  the  mental  growth  of 
the  child,  stultifying  the  intellect,  and 
frequently  converting  into  a  stupid 
child  what  was  originally  a  bright  one. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  those  who 
have  devoted  much  time  to  -the  study 
of  school  children  that  defects  of  the 
special  senses  of  hearing  and  of  sight 
react  upon  the  afflicted  child  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  appear  dull.  For  example, 
a  question  is  asked  by  the  teacher,  and 
there  is  either  no  reply  or  the  answer 
is  so  queer  that  the  teacher  believes 
the  child's  mind  is  not  of  average  abil- 
ity. The  true  explanation  of  this  ap- 
parent stupidity  is  that  the  child  either 
did  not  catch  the  question  at  all  or 
heard  it  imperfectly.  In  the  first  case, 
many  children,  instead  of  saying  that 
they  did  not  hear,  bashfully  say  any- 
thing to  get  rid  of  the  questioner. 
Again,  when  the  question  is  heard  im- 
perfectly, its  import  is  not  grasped  by 
the  child,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  answer  should  not  be  to  the 
point;  and  one  can  easily  conceive  how 
the  answer  to  a  misunderstood  question 
might  even  sound  absurd.  Teachers, 
not  being  cognizant  of  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble,  put  the  child  down  as 
stupid,  and  say  sharp  things  to  it  to 
"wake  it  up,"  which  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther embarrass  the  unfortunate  pupil. 


If  the  child  were  placed  in  a  front  seat, 
and  questions  put  in  a  clear,  quiet,  and 
somewhat  louder  voice,  much  of  this 
so-called  stupidity  would  vanish. 

The  case  with  the  eyes  is  quite  sim- 
ilar. A  well-known  observer  of  chil- 
dren noticed  one  girl  working  over  an 
arithmetical  problem.  She  made  a  mis- 
take. He  said  nothing,  but  pointed  out 
a  figure  which  she  evidently  had  not 
seen  correctly.  She  then  worked  the 
problem  out  correctly  without  hesita- 
tion. Errors  of  refraction  are  exceed- 
ingly common  among  children. 
Blurred  sight  or  an  astigmatic  eye  can 
easily  cause  figures  and  words  to  ap- 
pear to  a  child  different  from  what 
they  are.  In  direct  consequence  of  er- 
rors in  seeing,  mistakes  are  made  in 
arithmetic  and  in  reading;  while  draw- 
ing and  writing  show  a  lack  of  skill. 
Children  afflicted  in  this  way  are  often 
found  to  be  better  at  mental  arithmetic 
than  at  written  problems,  for  the  rea- 
son given.  Since  learning  to  spell  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  memory  of  the 
visual  image  of  the  word,  spelling  is  apt 
to  be  poor  in  children  with  imperfect 
sight.  The  cause  of  errors  made  by 
children  working  with  poor  sight  not 
always  being  recognized,  the  children 
are  often  considered  lacking  in  brain- 
power when  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the 
eyes. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  much  further 
to  find  two  more  very  common  diseases 
which  are  usually  left  to  be  outgrown, 
and  which  have  most  detrimental  ef- 
fects upon  the  whole  child — mind  and 
body.  I  refer  to  adenoid  growths  at  the 
back  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  to 
chronically  enlarged  tonsils.  These 
two  disorders  are  very  similar  in  their 
results  and  frequently  occur  together. 
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Adenoid  growths  are  somewhat  worse 
than  enlarged  tonsils.  The  plugging 
up  of  the  posterior  nasal  passages  neces- 
sitates mouth  breathing,  and  the  con- 
stantly open  mouth  interferes  with  the 
normal  action  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
face,  which  in  turn  effects  radical 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the  soft,  devel- 
oping bones  of  the  face,  the  whole  re- 
sulting in  a  physiognomy  character- 
ized by  a  vacant,  stupid,  almost  idiotic 
expression  of  countenance.  These  chil- 
dren not  only  look  stupid,  but  really  are 
stupid;  there  is  inability  to  fix  the  at- 
tention, to  learn,  to  memorize,  or  to 
reason.  Mouth-breathing,  which  may 
result  from  either  adenoids  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  leads  to  imperfect  oxygenation 
of  the  blood,  to  deformed  development 
of  the  chest,  and  to  thoracic  weakness. 
The  whole  development  of  the  child  is 
6tunted.  Deafness  frequently  results 
from  these  growths,  and  is  permanent 
unless  treated  early. 

Another  common  disorder  which  is 
fraught  with  dangers  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  constipation.  It  seems  a  slight 
enough  complaint,  and  yet  investiga- 
tion brings  forth  surprising  facts  in 
connection  with  it.  On  inquiry  it  is 
found  that  some  children  have  a  move- 
ment only  twice  a  week,  others  three 


times,  and  others  are  simply  irregular, 
missing  a  day  now  and  then.  Inactiv- 
ity of  the  bowels  is  frequently  the 
source  of  much  trouble,  ranging  from  a 
simple  headache  and  light  abdominal 
pains  to  grave  diseases  of  the  blood,  a 
general  systemic  lethargy  and  mental 
obtuseness.  By  impairing  the  appetite 
the  whole  system  is  undermined,  ow- 
ing to  insufficient  nourishment.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  aggravated 
cases  the  fluid  elements  are  reabsorbed 
by  the  bowel,  and  re-enter  the  blood,  in 
order  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body  by 
other  organs.  When  this  occurs,  the 
blood  is  contaminated  by  the  poisonous 
material,  there  is  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  with  the  production  of 
such  symptoms  as  languor,  a  foul 
breath,  furred  tongue,  headache, 
nausea,  more  or  less  complete  I06S  of 
appetite,  irritable  temper,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  moroseness.  With  such  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  health,  is  bright- 
ness and  active  interest  in  school  work 
to  be  expected?  The  bowels  of  chil- 
dren should  never  be  neglected.  Con- 
stipation usually  begins  as  a  habit  of 
neglect,  which  later  becomes  an  organic 
disease. 

The  headaches  of  school  children  wil) 
be  considered  in  our  next  paper. 
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CATARRH  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

BY  DR.    MAX  TOEPLITZ, 

Aurist  to  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute ;  Larijngologist  to  the  Mon- 

tefiore  Home,  etc. 


The  popular  idea  of  catarrh  of  the 
nose  and  throat  embraced  until  recent- 
ly nearly  every  affection  occurring  in 
these  cavities.  Before  a  definition  of 
"catarrh"  can  be  given,  the  nose  and 
throat  should  be  well  studied. 

The  nose  is  physiologically  divided 
by  a  straight  partition  into  equal 
halves,  each  containing  upon  the  outer 
wall  three  spongy  bodies  arranged  like 
terraces  one  above  the  other.  There 
are  openings  behind  these  bodies  which 
lead  into  the  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw, 
frontal,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones, 
the  latter  three  forming  a  part  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  nasal  passages 
open  posteriorly  into  a  cavity,  the  naso- 
pharynx, which  contains  lateral  open- 
ings for  the  ears,  and  continues  below 
into  the  pharynx,  representing  its  up- 
per, naso-pharyngeal  portion,  from 
which  it  is  secluded  during  the  act  of 
swallowing  by  the  contraction  of  the 
soft  palate.  The  pharynx  leads  down- 
ward, posteriorly,  into  the  gullet  (oeso- 
phagus), for  the  reception  of  food,  an- 
teriorly into  the  larynx,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  voice.  Its  soft  palate  hangs 
down  like  a  curtain,  with  the  uvula  in 
the  center,  and  the  tonsils  at  the  sides 
guarded  by  the  pillars. 

The  principal  function  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  lungs,  also  called  the  re- 
spiratory tract,  is  the  act  of  breathing. 
Respiration  is  most  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  It  consists  in  the 
inspiration  of  oxygen  and  the  expira- 


tion of  carbonic  acid.  The  inspired 
air  passes  through  the  nose,  the  naso- 
pharyngeal cavity,  the  pharynx,  larynx 
and  trachea,  into  the  lungs,  where  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  exchanged  in  the 
smallest  end  vesicles,  the  alveolae,  for 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood.  The 
air,  now  laden  with  carbonic  acid  in 
excess,  is  expired  through  the  same 
channels,  but  in  inverse  order.  That 
this  procedure  may  take  place  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  the  parts  through  which 
the  air  passes  should  be  intact  and, 
above  all,  freely  passable.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  nose  to  warm,  cleanse  and 
moisten  the  inspired  air;  the  termina- 
tions of  the  olfactory  nerve,  ending  in 
its  upper  portion,  supply  it  with  the 
sensation  of  smell.  The  pharynx 
serves  the  acts  of  respiration  and  de- 
glutition and  also  aids  the  resonance 
of  the  voice. 

If  the  nose,  naso-pharynx  and 
pharynx  are  obstructed  by  pathologic 
swellings,  the  normal  respiration 
through  the  nose  is  impaired,  even 
rendered  impossible,  and  respiration 
through  the  opened  mouth,  mouth 
breathing,  will  occur.  At  a  time  when 
the  causes  of  mouth-breathing  had  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  studied,  the  various 
symptoms  accompanying  it  were  called 
"catarrh,"  a  designation  giving  full 
play  to  ignorance.  In  our  days  catarrh 
is  understood  to  be  nothing  but  an  in- 
flannnation,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  respira- 
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tory  organs,  from  the  nasal  entrance 
down  to  the  lungs,  and  of  the  mucous 
glands  contained  therein,  whereby 
large  quantities  of  mucus  are  dis- 
charged. We  distinguish  between 
acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions. The  acute  form,  acute  coryza 
or  the  popular  "cold,"  is  characterized 
by  its  sudden  sharp  onset  and  violent 
symptoms;  the  chronic  form  by  the 
gradual  beginning  and  milder  course. 
The  acute  catarrh  usually  develops  up- 
on the  base  of  the  chronic  form,  while 
inversely  the  chronic  may  be  due  to  a 
succession  of  acute  attacks.  The  word 
"chronic"  designates  any  condition 
lasting  longer  than  about  six  weeks. 
Chronic  is  not  identical  with  "incur- 
able." 

While  the  acute  coryza  is  so  common 
that  it  is  not  considered  a  serious  dis- 
turbance, at  least  in  adults,  it  is  the 
more  serious  in  children  the  younger 
the  afflicted  patient.  In  fact,  the  new- 
born and  young  infants  present  alarm- 
ing symptoms  resulting  from  an  or- 
dinary cold.  Breast  and  bottle  babies 
cannot  take  nourishment,  owing  to  the 
closure  of  the  narrow  nasal  passages, 
which  compels  them  to  breathe  through 
the  mouth.  Used  to  place  the  tongue 
against  the  hard  palate  during  sleep, 
their  breathing  now  becomes  quite 
difficult,  with  sleeplessness  as  the  result. 
Their  incessant  cries  lead  to  hoarse- 
ness, the  larynx,  bronchial  tubes  and 
even  the  lungs  may  become  inflamed, 
whereby  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer  is 
endangered.  In  the  same  category  be- 
long the  attacks  of  false  croup,  which 
have  little  in  common  with  the 
much  dreaded  malady,  real  croup,  ex- 
cept the  croupous  cough.  The  parents, 
when  awakened  at  night  for  the  first 


time  by  the  fearful  noise,  grow  very 
much  alarmed.  The  condition  is  due 
to  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  in  children  up  to 
the  third  year  of  age,  and  its  serious- 
ness is  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
parts  produced  by  the  swelling,  which 
offers  an  extreme  impediment  to  free 
breathing. 

In  older  children  the  "colds"  do  not 
take  so  severe  a  course;  they  begin 
with  fever,  headaches,  sneezing  and 
watery  discharge,  and  the  severity 
abates  in  two  days,  whereupon  the 
secretions  gradually  become  thicker. 
Various  lesions  participate  in  forming 
the  affection,  which  are  comprised  un- 
der the  common  name  of  "chronic 
catarrh."  The  nasal  partition  is  in 
many  instances  deflected  and  thick- 
ened, but  seldom  before  the  sixth  year 
of  age,  and  among  civilized  nations 
much  more  frequently  than,  for  in- 
stance, among  Indians.  The  spongy 
bodies  increase  excessively  through  re- 
peated inflammations,  and  tumors,  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  mucous  polypi 
(which  are,  however,  rarely  observed  in 
children),  reduce  the  lumen  of  the 
nasal  cavities  to  a  minimum  and  even 
entirely  close  it. 

The  most  frequent  lesions  of 
catarrh  are  the  so-called  adenoid  vege- 
tations of  the  naso-pharynx,  observed 
principally  in  children  ranging  in  years 
from  three  to  six,  but  also  in  infants, 
and  in  adults  up  to  forty-five.  Some 
pathologists  consider  the  term  "ade- 
noid," viz.,  gland-like,  unscientific, 
since  these  growths  have  nothing  in 
common  with  glands.  The  term  is 
now  in  general  use  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  another.  The  vegetations 
consist  of  adenoid  tissue,  which  repre- 
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sents  the  simplest  structure  of  the 
body.  The  ground  substance  is  a  net- 
work of  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  the 
meshes  being  filled  with  masses  of 
white  blood  corpuscles.  To  the  lately 
deceased  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  of  Copen- 
hagen, belongs  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  affection  in  the  living, 
which  had  been  previously  recognized 
in  the  dead.  In  gratitude  for  this  far- 
reaching  discovery  a  monument  is  to  be 
erected  to  him  in  his  native  city;  nor 
is  this  honor  undeserved,  for  there  is 
no  disease  which  can  be  cured  with  the 
same  certainty.  By  the  removal  of  the 
vegetations,  the  health,  even  the  life, 
of  many  thousands  has  been  preserved. 
The  vegetations  owe  their  origin  to 


the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  existing  in  every- 
body upon  the  pharyngeal  roof  and 
posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  The  pharyn- 
geal tonsil  consists  of  adenoid  tissue, 
which  also  forms  the  tonsils  of  the 
mouth.  The  latter  can  be  readily  seen 
with  good  illumination  and  when  the 
tongue  is  flattened.  The  pharyngeal 
tonsil,  however,  is  hidden  by  the  soft 
palate,  behind  which  it  can  be  seen  only 
in  the  mirror  or  felt  by  the  touch  of 
the  finger.  In  the  mirror  the  vegeta- 
tions appear  like  stalactites,  and  to  the 
finger  they  feel  like  a  mass  of  earth 
worms. 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  catarrh 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  num- 
ber. 


FALLING  OF  THE  BOWEL. 


I  would  like  to  describe  an  experience 
which  I  once  had  with  my  little  child, 
and  wish  the  mothers  who  read  Baby- 
hood would  remember  it  in  case  it 
might  some  time  happen  to  themselves. 
My  description  may  save  them  from  a 
serious  fright  and  their  children  from 
needlessly  prolonged  pain. 

My  two-year-old  boy  was  sitting  in 
the  bathroom,  having  a  movement  of 
the  bowels,  when  suddenly  he  began  to 
6cream  violently,  as  if  in  very  great 
pain.  Upon  examination  I  discovered 
what  looked  like  a  raw  finger  protrud- 
ing from  his  bowel.  If  I  had  never 
heard  or  read  of  such  a  thing  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  half  wild  with 
fright  and  should  not  have  dared  to  try 


any  remedy,  fearing  to  do  harm,  until 
I  had  got  a  doctor  from  half  a  mile 
away.  In  the  meantime  my  poor  baby 
would  have  continued  to  scream  with 
pain.  Fortunately  I  remembered  hav- 
ing read  a  description  of  prolapsus  ani, 
or  falling  of  the  bowel,  in  a  book  upon 
home  treatment,  and  I  not  only  remem- 
bered that  description,  but  also  the  di- 
rections as  to  its  treatment.  Very 
carefully  I  pushed  back  the  horrible- 
looking  protuberance  with  my  finger, 
just  as  I  would  push  the  finger  of  a 
glove  into  shape,  when  it  was  turned 
wrong  side  out.  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  and  the  moment  the  work 
was  done  the  child's  screams  ceased,  as 
if  by  magic.    Laying  him  on  the  bed  I 
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then  sent  for  the  doctor,  who,  when  he 
arrived,  said  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary,  merely  advising  that  the 
child  should  he  kept  very  quiet  that 
day.  There  never  was  any  recurrence 
of  the  trouble. 

Whether  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
I  do  not  know,  but  every  mother  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  stop  the  child  from 
suffering  in  case  of  its  occurring.  Doc- 
tors warn  mothers  not  to  keep  a  child 
longer  than  necessary  on  its  chair  dur- 
ing an  operation  of  the  bowels,  and  I 
believe  it  is  on  account  of  this  danger. 
No  such  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  my  baby,  but  he  had  been  hav- 
ing some  trouble  with  his  bowels  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  and  he  was  prob- 
ably a  somewhat  delicate  child. — C. 

[Our  correspondent's  observations 
have  evidently  been  accurate  and  the 
treatment  she  employed  was  proper. 
This  prolapsus  ani,  or  falling  of  the 
bowel,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  second  and  third 
years,  as  in  this  child.  Predisposing 
causes  are  relaxed  conditions  of  the 
parts,  especially  the  muscles,  as  in  chil- 
dren not  strong,  in  those  who  have  had 
bowel  troubles  or  those  who  by  reason 
of  thinness  lack  the  usual  amount  of 
fat  between  the  seat  bones  and  the 
bowel.  Hence  the  most  exaggerated 
cases  are  seen  in  children  who  have 
suffered  from  the  prolonged  emaciating 


bowel  troubles  of  early  childhood.  The 
exciting  cause  is  nearly  always  strain- 
ing; hence  constipation  is  an  indirect 
cause. 

The  protrusion  can  usually  be  re- 
turned without  difficulty  if  seen  early. 
The  fingers,  usually  oiled,  are  pressed 
against  the  mass,  and  gentle,  steady 
pressure  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance  of  the  bowel.  The  child 
should  lie  across  the  lap,  or  if  too  big 
for  this,  across  a  chair  or  the  edge  of  a 
bed.  It  is  often  easier,  if  any  difficulty 
exists,  to  reduce  the  middle  of  the  mass 
first,  as  it  probably  came  out  last. 
When  it  is  once  started  the  whole  gen- 
erally goes  in  easily. 

If  there  is  swelling  which  resists  the 
effort  at  reduction,  cold,  either  with  ice 
or  ice  cloths,  often  is  of  assistance.  It 
is  desirable  to  return  the  bowel  prompt- 
ly, and  the  mother  or  attendant  should 
endeavor  to  do  it  without  waiting  for 
a  physician.  After  reduction  the  child 
should  lie  still  on  the  back  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Prevention  lies  in  the  avoidance  of 
all  predisposing  causes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  especially  should  straining  be 
avoided.  Hence  the  movements  should 
be  kept  soft  and  the  seat  should  be  as 
high  as  the  child  can  use,  as  the  bowel 
comes  down  more  completely  in  pro- 
portion as  the  seat  is  low. — Editor  of 
Babyhood.] 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

BY   K.    B.   GILBERT,   M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

H. 


The  well-known  complications  so 
common  in  whooping  cough,  as  hemorr- 
hages, cerebral  congestion,  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  are  dangerous  even  in 
children  who  are  over  two  years  of  age, 
but  they  are  decidedly  more  so  in  in- 
fants under  that  age.  The  younger  in- 
fant has  still  another  common  and  dan- 
gerous complication,  which  often  occurs 
in  hot  weather,  I  refer  to  the  diarrhoeal 
affections.  It  is  usually  one  or  another 
of  the  above-named  complications  that 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

There  are  other  complications  that 
occur  quite  frequently  even  in  older 
children, which  may  not  prove  fatal, but 
often  leave  the  patient  an  invalid,  such 
as  hemorrhage  in  the  internal  ear  caus- 
ing deafness,  hemorrhage  in  the  orbit 
causing  defective  vision,  dilated  valves 
of  the  heart  and  enlarged  broncho- 
tracheal  lymphatics,  the  latter  occur- 
ring most  frequently  in  children  hav- 
ing the  scrofulous  diathesis. 

The  prognosis  in  whooping  cough  is 
generally  good  in  children  over  two 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  exceedingly  bad 
in  infants  under  that  age.  The  mor- 
tality tables  that  I  have  examined  show 
that  about  four-fifths  of  the  deaths 
from  whooping  cough  occur  in  infants 
under  two  years  of  age.  My  observa- 
tions convince  me  that  the  mortality  is 
greatest  in  extremely  hot  or  very  cold 
weather — the  hot  weather  contributing 
to  diarrhoeal  complications,  and  cold 
weather  increasing  the  tendency  to 
pneumonia. 


In  the  matter  of  treatment  of  whoop- 
ing cough  prevention  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  being  a  disease  of  a 
specific  nature  and  highly  contagious, 
our  health  officers  should  enforce 
heavy  penalties  for  wilful  exposure  of 
children  suffering  from  whooping 
cough,  to  the  danger  of  other  children. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  sanitary 
laws  of  none  of  our  cities  include 
whooping  cough  in  the  list  of  con- 
tagious diseases  to  be  guarded  against. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  curative  and  palliative  treat- 
ment of  whooping  cough  has  severely 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  several  generations,  and 
numerous  are  the  remedies  that  have 
been  brought  forth.  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Dolan,  of  England,  who  has  written 
extensively  on  whooping  cough,  has  a 
six-page  article  in  the  January,  1898, 
number  of  "Pediatrics,"  in  which  he  re- 
views all  the  modern  remedies  used  and 
proposed  for  whooping  cough,  with- 
out deciding  definitely  in  favor  of  any 
of  them.  He  leaves  us  guessing  some- 
what in  the  dark  by  concluding  his  ar- 
ticle with  this  language:  "We  are  now 
brought  up  to  date  with  all  that  is  in 
any  way  known  about  pertussis.  "We 
must  only  hope  that,  as  science  ad- 
vances, we  may  be  able  to  find  some 
immediate  cure  for  this  distressing 
malady." 

Since  in  reecnt  years  several  investi- 
gators have  demonstrated  the  specific 
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bacilli  of  whooping  cough,  and  even  lo- 
cated their  hiding  and  breeding  places 
in  the  respiratory  tract,  it  has  been 
suggested,  and  by  some  attempted  in 
practice,  to  apply  germicidal  medicines 
directly  to  the  respiratory  mucous 
membranes.  This  plan  of  treatment 
appears  at  first  glance  to  be  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  But,  aside  from  the 
danger  of  poisoning  the  patient  by  such 
remedies,  we  must  remember  the  great 
difficulty  of  administering  sprays  in  the 
larynx  in  children,  especially  in  the 
very  young  infants,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
some  serum-therapist  will  launch  forth 
a  specific  antitoxin,  a  few  drops  of 
which  may  be  administered  with  a  hy- 
podermic syringe  and  cure  in  "one 
night."  The  enterprising  drug  manu- 
facturers have  entered  the  field  to  try 
to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  and  al- 
ready we  have  offered  to  us,  at  a  "rea- 
sonable price,"  quite  a  number  of 
specific  contrivances  for  curing  whoop- 
ing cough,  such  as  fumigating  lamps, 
sulphur  candles,  syrup  of  chestnut 
leaves,  whooping  cough  lozenges,  etc. 
However,  up  to  the  present  writing  we 
are  undetermined  in  the  matter  of 
treatment,  and,  as  Dr.  Dolan  says,  we 
only  hope,  as  science  advances,  we  may 
find  a  cure. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  remedy  that  may 
be  called  a  "one-night  cure,"  we  should 
find,  and  I  believe  we  have  already 
found,  remedies  that  will  cure  in  a  few 
nights  and  days.  In  the  management 
of  whooping  cough  it  is  most  desirable 
to  cut  the  disease  short  in  the  first 
stage  before  it  reaches  the  dangerous 
spasmodic  stage.  This  is  especially  de- 
sired in  the  case  of  young  infants.  By 


limiting  the  disease  to  the  first  or 
catarrhal  stage  it  is  robbed  of  its  dan- 
ger to  life.  The  first  stage  is  not  dan- 
gerous even  in  the  younger  infants. 

I  have  in  the  last  few  years  made  a 
number  of  experiments  with  different 
remedies,  aiming  to  find  one  that  would 
"cut  short"  the  disease.  I  need  not 
enumerate  them  here,  but  will  conclude 
by  briefly  giving  the  plan  of  treatment 
that  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  my 
use  almost  exclusively.  I  cannot  fully 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  rem- 
edies used;  this,  however,  might  be  said 
of  most  of  the  remedies  we  administer. 

The  remedies  I  use  are  not  new,  nor 
do  I  claim  originality  in  their  applica- 
tion. I  may  claim  that  I  push  the 
dosage  to  their  full  effect  faster  than  is 
deemed  advisable  by  others.  The  great 
danger  to  life,  especially  in  the  young 
infant  with  whooping  cough  in  hot 
weather,  fully  justifies  the  procedure. 

The  moment  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized,  I  order  an  average  dose  of  tinc- 
ture of  belladonna,  given  once  every 
eight  hours,  the  dose  to  be  increased 
by  one  drop  daily  until  the  full  physi- 
ological effect  is  obtained,  viz.,  widely 
dilated  pupils,  flushed  cheeks,  dry 
fauces,  etc.,  the  maximum  dose  being 
reached  in  five  or  six  days.  The  maxi- 
mum dose  is  continued  until  there  is  a 
decided  lessening  of  the  severity  of  the 
cough,  which  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected within  ten  days  from  the  begin- 
ning of  treatment.  In  addition  to  the 
belladonna  I  give  every  three  hours 
during  the  night  full  doses  of  potash, 
bromide  combined  with  phenacetine, 
which  insures  prolonged,  tranquil 
sleep  and  fewer  coughing  "spells." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  treatment  wholly  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  symptoms,  believing  the 
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symptoms  to  be  due  to  general  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  nerve  filaments  supply- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
air  passages.  Whether  the  remedies 
given  internally  act  upon  and  destroy 
the  "bacillus  tussis  convulsivae"  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  state;  but  I  can  under- 


stand how  that  tone  and  tranquility  of 
the  neuropathic  element  of  the  disease 
may  be  restored  by  the  above-men- 
tioned remedies;  and,  lastly,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  treatment  has  been  abun- 
dantly proven  in  my  clinical  experi- 
ence. 


RECENT  MEDICAL 


DISCOVERIES 
TIONS. 


AND  OBSERVA- 


The  Kemoval  of  a  Bean  from  the  Nose. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Ochme,  of  Roseburg,  Ore., 
relates  in  the  Medical  World  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  very  small  child  put  a 
bean  in  its  nose.  The  mother  and 
others  tried  to  remove  it  with  a  hair- 
pin and  by  causing  the  child  to  sneeze; 
but  these  means  not  only  failed,  but 
pushed  the  bean  still  higher,  almost 
out  of  sight. 

"When  I  was  summoned,  the  bean 
could  not  be  grasped  with  any  instru- 
ment. I  immediately  put  the  end  of  a 
rubber  pipe  between  the  lips  of  the 
child,  the  other  end  in  my  mouth,  com- 
pressed moderately  the  unobstructed 
nostril  and  blew  quickly  into  the  pipe 
with  considerable  force,  when  out  flew 
the  bean  with  some  mucus." 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  in  Diphtheria. 

Dr.  Stroll,  writing  in  the  Allgemeine 
Medicinische  Central-Zeitung,  very 
strongly  recommends  tincture  of  myrrh 
in  diphtheria.  The  mixture  he  uses  is 
composed  of  tincture  of  myrrh  4  parts, 
glycerin  8  parts,  and  distilled  water  to 
200  parts.      This  is  given  very  fre- 


quently— every  hour  or  even  every  half 
hour  in  the  daytime  and  every  two 
hours  at  night,  infants  up  to  the  age  of 
two  taking  a  large  teaspoonful  (75 
minims),  older  children  double  that 
quantity,  and  adults  three  times  as 
much.  This  is  continued  until  the 
membrane  has  nearly  disappeared, 
when  the  doses  are  only  given  every 
two  hours.  After  all  the  membrane  has 
gone,  the  treatment  is  continued  for 
a  couple  of  days,  the  interval  between 
the  doses  being  increased  to  three 
hours.  This,  of  course,  is  witk  the 
view  of  preventing  any  recurrence. 
Usually  the  fever  and  lassitude  disap- 
pear in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  a 
child  may  frequently  be  found  within 
that  time  sitting  up  in  bed  playing. 
He  says  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  need  for  local  treatment,  but  in  the 
case  of  older  children  and  adults  a 
gargle  containing  one-half  per  cent, 
resorcin  may  be  employed  every  hour  or 
oftener  in  the  daytime,  and  where  it  is 
desired  the  tonsils  may  be  painted 
every  hour  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh 
undiluted.      When  the  larynx  is  in- 
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volved  Dr.  Stroll  prescribes  the  myrrh 
and  glycerin  mixture  in  an  inhaler  or 
spray  to  be  used  every  half  hour.  By 
the  employment  of  this  method  Dr. 
Stroll  states  that  he  has  only  lost  one 
case  out  of  eighty,  and  he  has  collected 
reports  from  several  other  practitioners 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
treated  altogether  182  cases,  with  22 
deaths.  No  mention,  however,  is  made 
in  his  own  or  in  the  other  cases  of  bac- 
teriological verification  of  the  diag- 
noses. The  rationale  of  the  efficacy  of 
myrrh  is  supposed  to  be  that  this  drug 
increases  the  phagocytic  elements  in 
the  tonsils. 

[In  the  last  thirty  years  the  profes- 
sion has  been  wearied  by  a  succession  of 
"sure  cures"  and  specifics  for  diph- 
theria. They  disappear  almost  with  the 
same  speed  with  which  they  appear. 
There  is  no  harm  in  their  publication 
if  they  do  not  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  medicines  combined 
that  have  been  used  for  true  diphtheria 
have  in  no  wise  compared  in  benefit 
with  the  prompt  use  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin.— Ed.  Babyhood.] 

The  Control  of  Mouth  Breathing. 

Dr.  W.  Freudenthal,  of  this  city, 
thus  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Record:  "In  the  Medical  Record  of 
Sept.  10,  1898,  Dr.  Norburne  B.  Jen- 
kins, of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  publishes  an 
article  on  'A  Bridle  for  the  Control  of 
Mouth  Breathing.'*  Permit  me  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  against  any 
such  appliance. 

"Every  human  being,  young  or  old, 
will  and  must  breathe  through  the  nose 
with  the  mouth  closed,  unless  there  be 
some  pathological  condition  in  the  nose, 
retropharynx,  or  pharynx  to  prevent  it. 


Physiologically  this  nose  respiration  is 
always  present  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  text-books  on  physiology  and 
laryngology  for  confirmation  of  this 
fact.  Therefore  the  assertion  of  the 
author  that  'such  obstruction  (viz., 
adenoids,  stenoses,  hypertrophied  ton- 
sils and  turbinated  bodies,  ecchon- 
droses,  nasal  polypi,  etc.)  often  appear 
as  the  results  of  the  non-use  of  the 
nose  in  respiration,'  is  based  on  a 
physiological  impossibility. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  ob- 
structions present,  the  author  no  doubt 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  remove  them.  Then  the  pa- 
tient will  very  quickly  breathe  through 
the  nose  without  bridle  or  other  me- 
chanical appliance. 

"But  unfortunately  we  are  not  always 
able  to  remove  certain  impediments  in 
nasal  respiration,  say,  for  example,  a 
chronic  nasal  catarrh.  If  in  such  a 
case  we  apply  Dr.  Jenkins's  bridle  to  a 
child,  two  possibilities  confront  us: 
Either  the  bridle  is  fastened  so  loosely, 
as  I  have  frequently  noticed  with  simi- 
lar appliances,  that  the  child  still 
breathes  through  the  mouth  and  not 
through  the  nose,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  harmful  but  of  no  use;  or  the 
bridle  is  fastened  so  tightly  that  the 
child  cannot  separate  the  jaws.  In 
this  case  the  child  will  choke  to  death. 
And  it  is  this  possibility  against  which 
I  should  like  to  warn  my  colleagues." 


Improper  Footwear. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  "Deformities  in 
Childhood,"  Dr.  H.  Augustus  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia,  said: 

"Most  of  the  stockings  of  to-day 
have  a  deforming  tendency.    The  fact 
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of  being  pointed  at  the  toes — though 
loose  and  somewhat  elastic — tends  to 
hold  the  toes  close  together  and  arch 
them  np,  producing,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  Chinese  woman's  foot  by  turning 
the  toes  underneath. 

"The  'Waukenhose''  are  lefts  and 
rights,  and  an  improvement  on  the  old 
type.  They  are  pressed  flat,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  the  big  toe  and  all 
the  other  toes,  so  as  to  have  a  normal 
action. 

"Too  frequently  the  foot  encased  in 
'Waukenhose'  is  introduced  into  a 
pointed-toe  shoe,  overcoming  all  the 
advantage  of  a  normal  stocking. 


"The  digitated  (five-toed)  stocking  is 
used  quite  extensively  and  confers  great 
comfort. 

"The  pointed-toe  shoe  has  caused 
great  anguish  to  some  wearers.  One 
exquisite,  unable  to  endure  the  pain, 
got  some  doctor  to  cut  three  toes  out  of 
the  way  that  were  overlying  the  big 
toe.  There  was  more  room  then  in  his 
shoe  for  pointed  toes.  From  the  other 
foot  there  was  only  one  toe  that  needed 
removing. 

"A  shoe  with  pointed  toes  can  be 
worn  and  not  deform  the  foot,  but  it 
must  be  of  such  form  as  to  make  one 
look  as  if  walking  pigeon-toed." 


A  DILEMMA. 


Babyhood  has  been  an  honored  vis- 
itor in  my  house  from  its  first  number 
to  the  present,  and  to  no  shelf  in  my 
library  do  I  point  with  greater  pride 
than  to  that  which  contains  the  stately 
row  of  all  the  bound  volumes  of  this 
true  mother's  guide. 

The  baby  for  whose  benefit  I  began 
taking  Babyhood  has  grown  to  be  a 
diligent  student  at  our  high  school,  and 
her  older  sister,  a  girl  of  twelve  when 
Babyhood  made  its  first  appearance, 
now  takes  the  magazine  on  her  own  ac- 
<  mint,  to  assist  her  in  the  care  of  her 
two  children,  a  boy  of  nearly  four  and 
a  baby  girl  of  six  months. 

History  repeats  itself.  I  remember 
with  what  eager  interest  I  read  in  the 
early  numbers  of  Babyhood  the  story 


of  "John,  Senior,"  and  "John,  Junior," 
the  pathetic  encounter  between  a  young 
father  and  his  high-spirited  little  boy, 
neither  of  whom  would  yield  on  a  ques- 
tion of  obedience.  Many  and  various 
were  the  comments  called  forth  by  that 
letter,  Mark  Twain,  if  I  am  not  mistak- 
en, contributing  his  own  idea  of  what 
discipline  ought  to  have  been  resorted 
to.  Little  did  I  then  think  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  there  would  arise  in  the 
case  of  my  own  grandchild  an  emer- 
gency causing  his  parents  and  myself 
a  painful  perplexity  similar  to  that 
which  the  parents  of  "John,  Junior," 
experienced.  The  case  which  I  wish 
to  submit  to  Babyhood  is  as  follows: 

My  little  grandson  has  always  been 
rather  headstrong  and  in  some  ways 
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difficult  to  manage,  and  yet  I  may  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate 
children  I  have  ever  seen.  He  shows 
an  almost  passionate  love  for  his  mother 
and  grandma,  and  dozens  of  times  a  day 
he  will  stop  us  for  a  kiss,  "only  one 
kiss,"  which  generally  develops  into  a 
good  many,  accompanied  by  the  fervid 
declaration:  "I  have  the  dearest  mam- 
ma (or  grandma)  in  the  world."  In 
this  affection  his  baby  sister  shares,  but 
only  as  long  as  she  is  as  good  as,  accord- 
ing to  his  standard  of  ethics,  she  ought 
to  be.  By  some  inexplicable  process  of 
reasoning,  he  has  of  late  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  her  to  cry  unless 
she  is  ill,  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin 
which  must  be  punished.  He  has  him- 
self always  accepted  punishment  for 
his  own  transgressions  in  the  spirit  of 
a  stoic,  looking  upon  it  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  sin.  More  than  once 
he  has  come  up  to  his  papa  or  mamma 
with  some  such  remark  as:  "Papa,  dear, 
I  was  naughty,  I  bought  candy  and  feel 
sick;  I  must  be  punished."  Now,  the 
same  inexorable  logic  he  would  have  us 
apply  to  his  little  sister.  As  soon  as 
she  begins  to  cry  he  will  ask:  "Is  May 
sick?"  and  if  he  is  told,  no,  he  says  em- 
phatically: "She  must  be  punished." 
A  few  days  ago  he  began  to  inflict 
the  punishment  himself,  striking  her 
whenever  he  had  a  chance.  As  long  as 
he  limited  himself  to  what  appeared  a 
playful  slap,  the  case  seemed  to  call  for 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  corre- 
sponding punishment  administered  to 
him;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tendency 
to  constitute  himself  high  executioner 
has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  until 
it  culminated  yesterday  in  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

May  awoke  from  her  midday  nap  in 


a  cross  humor,  and  Kollins  asked  his 
mother  the  usual  question:  "Is  sister 

sick?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  she  is  out 
of  sorts  and  uncomfortable." 

"Am  I  sometimes  out  of  sorts  and 
uncomfortable?"  answered  the  little 
fellow. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

"Do  you  let  me  cry  when  I  am  out 
of  sorts  and  uncomfortable?"  continued 
the  logician. 

"No,  dear,  not  long." 

"Must  I  be  punished  when  I  am  out 
of  sorts  and  uncomfortable,  and  cry  and 
cry?" 

"Yes,  if  you  go  on  too  long." 

"Then  sister  must  be  punished,  too, 
and  I  will  punish  her,"  was  his  verdict. 

"Sister  is  much  younger  than  you 
and  does  not  know  any  better,  and  you 
can't  punish  her;  only  papa  and  mam- 
ma can  do  that." 

"I  am  going  to  punish  sister,"  was 
the  determined  reply;  "sister  must  be 
punished,  like  me." 

"If  you  punish  sister,  you  will  be 
punished  much  more  severely." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  pun- 
ish her." 

And  saying  so,  he  rushed,  before  his 
mother  could  stop  him,  to  the-  crib 
where  his  sister  lay,  and  dealt  her  a 
blow  on  the  forehead  with  all  his 
might. 

You  may  imagine  the  horror  of  his 
mother.  The  little  culprit  stood  for 
a  moment  as  if  dazed,  then,  seeing  hi9 
mother's  distress  and  hearing  the  re- 
doubled cries  of  Baby,  he  burst  into 
tears  and  shrieked  passionately: 

"I  am  naughty,  you  must  punish  me, 
and  you  must  punish  sister,  too;  I  am 
bad  and  sister  is  bad."    His  mother, 
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being  busy  with  the  baby,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him;  but  when  the  children 
had  calmed  down  somewhat,  she  told 
Rollins  that  papa  would  have  to  pun- 
ish him  this  time.  "Will  you  let  me 
tell  papa?"  was  the  contented  reply, 
and  being  assured  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  he  flew  to  his  mamma 
and  showered  kisses  upon  her  and  his 
sister,  exclaiming:  "Isn't  she  the 
"sweetest  baby  sister  in  the  world?" 

Papa  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
house  in  the  evening  than  Rollins  ran 
towards  him  with  an  impetuous:  "Papa, 
dear,  I  must  be  punished,  I  was  very, 
very  naughty;  I  hit  baby  sister  because 
she  cried  and  cried  and  was  not  sick." 

Papa  dropped  the  little  fellow  whom 
he  had  just  taken  up  to  kiss  and  said 
sternly:  "Did  my  boy  disobey  again? 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this.  Go  out 
of  the  room  and  do  not  come  in  until 
I  call  you." 

A  hurried  conversation  between  papa 
and  mamma  resulted  in  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion. Rollins  was  to  be  put  to  bed  at 
once,  and  to  have  no  supper  until  he 
repented  and  solemnly  promised  to 
mend  his  ways.  True  to  himself,  Rol- 
lins cheerfully  consented  to  this  pro- 
gramme. He  merely  asked,  when  led 
to  his  bedroom:  "Will  I  never  eat  sup- 
per again?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  papa,  "as  soon 
as  you  promise  faithfully,  like  a  little 
man,  never,  never  to  strike  baby  sister. 
You  may  have  a  glass  of  milk  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  but  nothing  else  to- 
night." 

"I  won't  promise,"  was  the  answer. 
"I'll  whip  sister  when  sister  is  bad." 

"We'll  see,"  answered  his  father. 

Rollins  went  to  bed  in  his  usual 
cheerful  mood,  chattering  to  papa,  who 


never  answered.  When  the  child  lay 
down  on  his  pillow  his  father  merely 
told  him  good-night,  without  kissing 
him,  and  left  the  room. 

An  hour  passed,  and  papa  and  mam- 
ma were  curious  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  the  little  sinner.  Mamma 
went  up-stairs,  approached  the  door  of 
his  room  on  tiptoe,  and  put  her  ear  to 
the  keyhole.  Rollins  was  tossing  in 
his  crib.  She  enter*^  He  looked  at 
her  quietly  and  said:  "I  am  hungry, 
mamma." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  answered,  ""but  you 
know  you  can't  have  any  supper  until 
you  promise  to  be  good,  and  never  to 
strike  sister  again." 

"I  can't  promise,  and  I  will  strike 
sister  if  she  is  bad." 

Out  went  mamma  and  reported  to 
papa,  who  listened  with  an  angry 
frown.  "The  little  fellow  will  have  to 
be  taught  a  lesson,  once  for  all,"  he 
said. 

Another  hour  passed.  This  time 
papa  went  up.  He  gently  opened  the 
door,  and  Rollins  turned  towards  him 
with  wet  eyes. 

"I  am  hungry,  papa." 

"You  know  you  can  have  your  sup- 
per whenever  you  want  to,  but  you 
must  first  promise,"  etc. 

"I  won't  promise,  and  I'll  whip  sister 
if  she  is  bad,"  sobbed  the  little  fellow. 

"Do  not  talk  in  this  way,"  his  father 
called  out  in  his  sternest  voice.  "It 
pains  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  cruelly. 
Don't  you  love  baby  sister?" 

"I  do  love  baby  sister  and  I  love 
papa  and  mamma  and  grandma,  but 
baby  sister  must  not  cry  when  she  is 
not  sick."  And  the  child  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. 

Papa  was  puzzled.    At  last  he  went 
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up  to  Eollin's  crib  and  said:  "I  know 
my  boy  will  be  more  sensible  to-mor- 
row. I'll  kiss  you  good  night,  and  now 
go  to  sleep." 

"Good  night,  papa  dear,"  sobbed 
Rollins;  "will  I  never  eat  any  more?" 

"Yes,  to-moiTOw  morning,"  answered 
papa,  with  a  lump  in  his  throat,  as  he 
went  out. 

When  his  parents  retired  for  the 
night,  Eollins  was  still  awake.  Not  a 
word  passed  between  them  and  him; 
only,  when  the  light  was  extinguished, 
Rollins  said:  "Will  it  soon  be  to-mor- 
row morning?" 

"No,  you  must  first  sleep;  good 
night,"  said  his  mamma. 

An  hour  passed  and  another  hour, 
and  neither  mamma  nor  papa  nor  the 
child  had  fallen  asleep.  Eollins 
tossed  and  turned,  but  said  nothing. 
His  father  was  pondering  uoon  what 
seemed  to  him  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
solve.  Toward  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  boy's  deep  breathing  at 
last  showed  that  he  was  asleep;  but  he 
was  still  restless,  moving  from  side  to 
side.  "I  am  naughty,  I  am  naughty," 
he  called  out  after  a  while,  and  again  a 
little  later. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  at  his 
usual  hour.  He  was  pale,  but  cheerfid. 
He  came  to  the  breakfast  table  and  no 
one  alluded  to  yesterday's  happenings, 
but  before  takinq-  his  seat  he  asked 
papa:   "May  I  eat  to-day?" 

"Yes,  you  may." 

"But  I  will  strike  baby  sister  if  she 
is  bad,"  said  Rollins. 

His  father  did  not  answer,  but  when 
Rollins  had  eaten  his  breakfast  he  said: 
"Now  I  am  going  to  my  office,  but  be- 
fore I  go  I  want  to  know  whether  you 


can  promise  me  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
love  your  little  sister." 

"I  am  a  good  boy  and  I  love  my  lit- 
tle sister  and  I  love  my  mamma  and 
papa  and  grandma,  but  I  will  strike 
sister  when  she  is  bad." 

"You  will  not  strike  your  sister  and 
you  will  not  kiss  your  sister,  to-day,  and 
you  will  not  kiss  papa  and  mamma  and 
not  grandma  either,  until  you  learn 
that  it  is  wrong  to  speak  as  you  do," 
said  papa  as  he  left  the  house. 

Eollins  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

And  here  my  story  ends,  for  I  write 
it  down  with  all  the  incidents  fresh  in 
my  mind,  and  my  heart  full  of  misgiv- 
ings, and  before  we  have  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  what  to  do.  How  is 
this  rebellious  and  yet  loving  spirit  to 
be  curbed?  What  has  the  future  in 
store  for  this  child?  My  heart  bleeds 
as  I  look  at  the  dear  little  fellow,  whose 
face  is  so  expressive  of  manliness,  and 
whose  ways  are  so  sweet  and  winning, 
and  who  yet  is  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern to  his  parents  as  well  as  to  myself. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  father  intends 
to  do  if  the  child  persists  in  his  strange 
mood.  That  it  must  be  dealt  with  I 
clearly  see;  but  I  dread  to  think  that 
sterner  measures  than  have  hitherto 
been  employed  may  be  necessary.  I 
fervently  hope  that  we  may  soon  find  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Perhaps  my 
perplexity  and  doubts  may  find  an  echo, 
if  not  an  answer,  in  the  columns  of  a 
journal  which  has  so  often  earned  my 
gratitude.  A.  R.  L. 

[The  letter  referred  to  by  our  corre- 
spondent appeared  in  our  number  for 
May,  1885,  under  the  title  of  "What 
Eeally  Happened."  It  aroused  a  live- 
ly discussion  in  Babyhood  and  else- 
where.    Mark  Twain's  opinion  as  to 
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what  John,  Senior,  ought  to  have  done 
was  first  published  in  the  Christian 
Union.  Apropos  of  the  above  letter, 
our  present  readers  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  hear  the  story  of  the  encounter 


between  "John,  Senior,"  and  "John, 
Junior,"  and  we  shall  reprint  it,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Twain's  comments, 
in  our  December  number. — Ed.  Baby- 
hood.] 


HOME  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 

SIX  YEARS. 


BY  A   WESTERN  MOTHER. 


FROM  THREE  TO 


Training  the  child  under  the  new 
principles  deduced  from  child  study, 
and  training  him  under  the  time-hon- 
ored dictums  of  the  dark  ages  unen- 
lightened by  it,  are  very  different  pro- 
cesses. Of  the  separate  results  it  is  too 
soon  to  judge;  but  observing  the  heart- 
breaking failures  of  the  most  devoted, 
devout  and  conscientious  parents  under 
the  old  system,  for  the  new  we  may 
claim  that  it  can  hardly  be  more  un- 
satisfactory or  uncertain.  If  a  proverb 
voices  the  concentrated  observation  of 
humanity,  the  one  about  preachers'  sons 
and  deacons'  daughters  is  witness 
against  the  old.  The  keynote  of  the 
new  seems  to  be  the  development  of 
the  individual.  One  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  its  art,  its  literature, 
at  present  conditions  and  our  own 
small  circle,  and  the  value  of  the  per- 
sonal impress  shows  itself.  Especially 
in  a  country  constituted  like  ours, 
where  every  man's  talents  have  scope, 
is  the  ability  to  make  use  of  what  is  in 
him  the  child's  best  endowment. 


Now,  individuality  is  defined  by. 
a  child  student  as  due  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  brain  at  birth,  com- 
bined with  its  intellectual  training. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
one  can.  see  the  need  of  comprehend- 
ing all  the  conditions  of  heredity,  na- 
tural and  acquired  endowments,  and 
the  whole  equipment  of  the  child  in 
conducting  its  training.  Whether  they 
antagonize  or  correspond,  may  make  a 
difference  as  wide  as  failure  from  suc- 
cess. That  training  has  its  beginning 
far  from  the  beginning  of  school  life, 
and  with  the  period  preceding  it  this 
paper  is  concerned.  This  work  falls 
upon  the  mother,  and  her  indispens- 
able ally,  the  kindergartner.  Train- 
ing in  this  limited  period  is  merely  di- 
rection of  the  budding  intellect  and  its 
more  powerful  coadjutor,  the  will.  It 
is  beginning,  not  completion.  The 
most  discouraging  error  into  which  the 
mother  falls  is  expecting  results  where 
she  should  be  satisfied  with  getting  a 
right  start. 
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Upon  the  appearance  of  the  emotions 
we  can  judge  of  character,  and  then 
first  gain  an  insight  into  our  special 
work  as  different  from  the  training  up 
to  this  time,  for  which  general  rules 
suffice.  Fear,  anger,  affection,  selfish- 
ness, aversion,  generous  impulses  be- 
come evident.  These  and  other  feel- 
ings, in  different  proportions  in  each 
child,  foreshadow  the  man,  and  the 
baby  becomes  the  individual.  This  is 
not  greatly  before  the  third  year,  and 
from  then  on  until  entrance  into  school 
is  the  important  period  wherein  the 
parents'  influence  is  unopposed  by  an* 
outside  one.  It  is  now  that  the  will, 
the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities  are 
developing,  and  watchful  must  the 
guardian  be  to  direct  rightly  these 
three  powerful  factors  of  existence  as 
they  unfold  and  develop.  Compared 
with  what  child  study  may  accomplish, 
we  have  little  as  yet  to  guide  the  moth- 
er, but  that  little  is  of  value.  As  the 
will  power  of  the  individual  is  the 
measure  of  his  power  in  the  world,  so 
is  it  the  most  important  of  the  three. 
It  has  its  genesis  in  the  intellect.  The 
little  child  first  merely  views,  in  time 
observes,  at  last  compares,  finally  he 
obtains  sufficient  knowledge  to  judge. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  child  must 
have  a  store  of  ideas  before  distinct  will 
is  in  existence;  that  is,  the  will  to  be 


controlled  and  educated,  as  compared 
to  the  infantile  wilfulness  of  ignorance. 
To  give  body  and  constitution  to  the 
will  it  must  be  supplied  with  ideas  as 
a  reserve  force  to  fortify  and  expand 
it.  Now  here  is  an  admonition  which 
seems  authoritative:  "Only  she  will  be 
right  who  descends  into  the  child's 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  over- 
looks stormy  passions,  and  remembers 
that  children  have  no  comprehension 
of  didactic  instruction  in  morals." 

This  last  clause  is  full  of  meaning. 
There  is  probably  no  mother  in  the 
world  who,  inquiring  of  her  offspring 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  good,  but  re- 
ceives often  a  prompt  negative.  Good- 
ness in  the  abstract  gives  offence  to  the 
infant  mind.  Avoid  abstractions  until 
the  child  begins  to  ask  about  them  him- 
self. Then  let  them  come  to  him  fresh 
and  strong,  not  as  echoes  of  which  his 
ears  have  long  tired.  It  is  as  the  child 
receives,  retains  and  is  impressed  by 
abstract  ideas,  that  his  will  is  fed  and 
his  character  formed.  In  so  far  as  in- 
struction is  an  aid  in  training  the  will, 
it  must  be  such  as  the  child  demands. 
"First  suffer  the  child  to  lead  you 
along  the  paths  of  his  own  choosing  if 
you  would  have  him  follow  you  in  the 
paths  which  you  commend,"  says  one 
writer. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Individuality  in  Children's  Dress. 

In  this  advanced  age,  when  we  are 
taught  that  each  child  must  be  allowed 
to  dare  and  to  follow  his  individual 
ideas  and  ways,  we — or  the  majority  of 
us  at  least — still  scorn  the  idea  of  in- 
dividuality in  dress,  where  individual- 
ity should  be  shown,  if  anywhere;  for 
with  children,  as  with  older  people, 
one  color  looks  well  for  one  and  not  for 
another.  One  cut  of  gown  looks  well 
for  one,  when  most  ill-suited  to  an- 
other. We  cannot  look  well  in  some- 
thing merely  because  Mrs.  Smith  had 
a  becoming  dress  just  like  it.  Why 
should  we  not  try  to  dress  our  little 
ones  as  prettily  as  possible,  irrespective 
of  our  neighbors'  children,  still  carry- 
ing out  as  far  as  possible  hygienic 
rules? 

I  claim  that  fancily  made  "fussed- 
up"  dresses  never  make  young  or  old 
better  looking.  True  beauty  should 
lie  in  the  wearer,  in  the  form  and  color 
of  the  principal  object,  not  in  the  ac- 
cessories. A  well  formed,  good-look- 
ing, bright  child  is  beautiful  in  him- 
self; the  plainer  the  dress,  if  daintily 
made  of  pretty  material,  the  more  his 
beauty  is  increased,  or  rather,  the  more 
beautiful  he  seems. 

"Why  do  you  put  so  much  work  and 
fine  stitches  and  nice  material  into  that 
dress  or  coat?"'  "Simply  because  if 
well  made  and  of  good  material,  it  will 
take  but  little  more  time  and  cost  but 
little  more,  and  will  do  for  a  second 
child  when  outgrown  by  one."  "By 
that  time  the  fashion  will  change." 
"That  is  why  I  make  it  perfectly  plain, 
using  fine  edgings  for  neck  and  sleeves; 
it  will  always  look  well  for  any  child  it 


may  chance  to  fall  to."  This  was  a 
part  of  a  conversation  with  a  young 
mother  who  cares  only  to  have  her  lit- 
tle ones  "in  fashion,"  caring  little 
whether  material  be  coarse  or  fine  nor 
if  clothes  are  becoming  or  otherwise. 

Why  should  we  make  the  little  ones 
so  uncomfortable  as  they  look  to  be  in 
the  frills  and  ruffles  "necessary"  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years?  Why  should 
we  put  on  the  ugly  uncomfortable 
blouses  of  the  present  time,  with  trous- 
ers so  tight  the  poor  little  wearer  can- 
not stoop  to  pick  up  toys  from  the 
floor,  as  I  saw  to  be  the  case  of  one 
little  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  of  three  years, 
the  pride  of  his  poor  mother's  heart 
when  dressed.  First,  a  bib  must  be 
fastened  about  the  neck,  next  comes 
the  blouse  to  be  buttoned  here  and 
tied  there,  and  to  which  the  bib  must 
be  buttoned.  How  can  children  be 
taught  to  help  themselves,  to  dress 
themselves,  etc.,  when  put  into  such 
garments? 

What  are  the  advanced  ideas  of  to- 
day good  for  if  they  do  not  train  peo- 
ple's minds  and  eyes  to  the  healthful 
and  beautiful  in  connection  with  our 
children  and  homes,  if  they  cannot 
teach  us  that  true  art  must  have  a  look 
of  comfort  about  the  objects? 

I  go  still  farther  than  "A.  P.  C."  in 
"Fashions  for  Children."  I  should 
say:  Keep  our  little  ones  in  white  or 
very  light  wash  dresses,  made  simply 
and  daintily  of  a  length  to  allow  free- 
dom, which  can  be  made  very  inex- 
pensively and  most  easily  washed,  until 
the  life  and  surroundings  of  the  child 
demand  some  change;  with  some  it  may 
be  two  years,  with  some  four  or  five. 
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I  like  to  keep  children  babies  as  long  as 
possible.  When  another  dress  is  de- 
manded, a  simpler  one  than  the  kilts 
referred  to  by  "A.  P.C.,"  and  one  which 
I  like  better,  is  a  suit  of  plain,  nearly 
all-wool,  wash  flannel,  which  can  be 
found  in  all  colors  and  which  can  be 
washed  like  cotton,  made  with  rather 
full  Turkish  trousers,  buttoned  to  the 
white  underwaist,  with  elastic  below 
knees  to  keep  in  place;  a  plain  blouse 
buttoned  down  the  front  and  finished 
at  the  neck  with  a  plain  binding,  with 
a  white  collar  or  ruffle  basted  in, 
which  can  be  changed  when  nec- 
essary, thus  making  the  child  always 
neat-looking  and  most  comfortable.  A 

DIET 

Some  Candies  for  Children. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  is  candy  for  the 
children.  The  real  craving  for  sweets 
that  almost  every  child  has  is  a  normal 
one  and  can  be  satisfied  by  a  vastly 
smaller  amount  of  candy  than  most  pa- 
rents imagine.  Explain  to  the  small 
person  that  his  stomach  cannot  make 
good  blood  and  strong  muscles  out  of 
much  sweet  stuff,  and  he  will  learn  to 
accept  his  one  malt  bonbon  or  lump  of 
cut  loaf  sugar  directly  after  the  noon 
meal,  and  ask  for  no  more. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  wholesome  can- 
dies— not  a  long  one,  to  be  sure — but 
by  using  one  kind  several  days  and  then 
changing  to  another,  the  children  will 
enjoy  these  simple  sweets  for  years. 
First  come  the  Malted  Milk  Lunch 
Tablets,  which  are  a  food,  and  which 
the  child  will  value  all  the  more  if  only 
a  small  number  are  allowed  each  day. 

Honey  candy  may  be  made  by  letting 


child  with  this  dress  and  underwaist, 
shirt  and  drawers  of  wool,  with  cotton 
waist  and  drawers  and  heavy  woolen 
stockings,  is  ready  for  any  kind  of 
weather. 

This  was  Fashion's  dress  for  little 
girls  a  few  years  since  at  seashore  or 
country  resorts,  and  most  becoming  it 
was.  It  is  practically  what  is  used  in 
our  gymnasiums  to-day,  and  if  consid- 
ered best  for  that  use,  why  should  not 
our  little  ones,  both  boys  and  girls,  be 
favored  with  the  same,  to  use  in  all 
their  games  and  every-day  life,  where 
they  should  be  dressed  in  a  way  to  be 
able  to  use  all  nature's  gifts  to  best  ad- 
vantage? M.  C.  M. 

HINTS. 

a  square  of  honey  boil  in  a  small  granite 
iron  pan  until,  when  it  is  set  aside  to 
cool,  it  is  hard.  The  wax  can  be 
scraped  off  when  hard.  One  small  boy 
whose  mother  tried  this  simple  sweet, 
said:  "It  isn't  like  real  candy;  it  is  real 
candy." 

Cut  loaf  sugar  is  recommended  be- 
cause the  pressed  is  not  so  pure,  having 
glutinous  substances  used  in  the  press- 
ing. 

Malt  extract  bonbons  are  made  by 
Boericke  &  Tafel.  These  are  a  more 
expensive  candy,  costing  75  cents  a 
pound,  bu-t  they  are  delicious  and  pure, 
contain  25  per  cent,  of  malt  and  are 
much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  "un- 
known quantities"  eaten  under  the 
name  of  candy. 

The  nut  squares  called  "bromose" 
are  liked  by  most  children,  also  "am- 
brosia," made  from  nuts  and  malt,  and 
"fig  ambrosia."    These  last  sometimes 
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correct  constipation  and  are  a  fine  sub- 
stitute for  candy. 

For  another  change,  a  syrup  that  is 
extremely  wholesome  can  be  given,  es- 
pecially when  the  child  has  a  cold  or 
irritation  of  the  throat.  Strained  honey 
and  olive  oil,  equal  parts,  and  a  little 
lemon  juice  constitute  the  s)Tup.  The 
honey  and  oil  will  not  mix  without  the 
lemon  juice. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the 
pretzel.    So  many  children  have  crack- 


ers or  cookies  between  meals,  when 
pretzels,  or,  better  still,  "pretzelettes," 
should  be  eaten  instead.  Crackers  are 
often  under-baked,  and  so  contain  semi- 
raw  flour.  Cookies  are  too  rich.  Pret- 
zels are  boiled  first,  then  baked,  are  per- 
fectly germ-free,  are  not  in  the  least 
rich,  and  are  by  far  the  best  thing  to 
take  on  a  long  drive  or  to  give  between 
meals  when  something  is  needed. 

F.  A.  W. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  ma<l  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  tee  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  Wt 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  r-ply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry 
in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.     We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  a  d  Petroleum  Emulsions;  The 
Value  of  t  airy  Stories. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babviiood: 

(1)  Can  you  oblige  an  old  subscriber  by 
telling  me  what  is  the  difference  between 
pure  cod  liver  oil  and  an  emulsion? 

(2)  Is  one  as  good  as  another;  that  is, 
does  one  nourish  a  child  as  much  as  the 
other? 

(3)  Also  please  state  what  is  a  petroleum 
emulsion. 

(4)  Do  you  believe  it  is  good  to  read  fairy 
stories  to  children? 

Charleston,  W.  Ta.  A'  J-  G- 

(1)  An  emulsion  is  "a  mixture  of 
liquids  insoluble  in  one  another,  where 
one  is  suspended  in  the  other  in  the  form 
of  mmuteglobules."  Such  artificial  mix- 
tures are  usually  made  mechanically. 
The  most  familiar  example  of  an  emul- 
sion is  milk,  in  which  the  fat  globules 
are  so  suspended  and  are  easily  separ- 
ated and  aggregated  in  the  form  of  but- 
ter. A  mayonnaise  is  a  somewhat  crude 
form  of  emulsion.   A  cod  liver  oil  emul- 


sion is,  of  course,  only  an  emulsion  in 
which  the  oil  used  is  this  particular 
medicinal  oil.  Emulsions  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  to  which  the  oil  is 
broken  up  and  according  to  the  emul- 
sifying vehicle  used.  In  some  emul- 
sions the  globules  are  exceedingly 
small,  in  others  relatively  large.  The 
finer  the  better.  The  vehicles  vary. 
The  pharmacopoeia  assumes  that  gum 
arabic,  gum  tragacanth  or  the  yolk  of 
egg  are  to  be  used.  But  it  is  alleged, 
and  probably  true,  that  many  trade 
emulsions  are  made  with  much  cheaper 
material. 

(2)  Of  course,  to  obtain  a  given 
amount  of  oil  a  larger  bulk  of  emulsion 
must  be  used,  and  the  question  then  is, 
how  does  this  mixture  compare  in  value 
with  the  oil  in  its  undiluted  state? 
The  great  advantage  of  a  good  emulsion 
is  that  it  is  less  repugnant  to  many  per- 
sons.   Besides,  some  persons  cannot 
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well  manage  to  digest  the  oil  in  its 
ordinary  state,  hut  can  take  a  well  made 
emulsion.  If  very  finely  divided,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  oil  may 
be  more  easily  assimilated  than  if  given 
in  bulk,  just  as  milk  can  be  better  man- 
aged than  cream  or  butter.  But  all 
this  assumes  an  emulsion  well  made 
from  good  materials.  Children  quite 
usually  do  not  object  to  pure  oil  and 
seem  to  digest  it  without  difficulty. 

(3)  Crude  petroleum,  when  used  for 
bronchial  troubles,  is  often  given  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion.  The  pharmaco- 
poeia recommends  white  of  egg,  sugar 
and  tragacanth  as  its  excipient.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  petroleum  emulsion  is 
manufactured  commercially,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  excipient  is  used. 

(4)  The  value  of  fairy  stories  as  an 
educational  factor  depends  on  the  kind 
of  story  and  the  kind  of  child.  The 
best  fairy  tales,  notably  Andersen's, 
are  almost  certain  to  be  wholly  bene- 
ficial in  their  effect  on  normal  children, 
as  they  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
the  sense  of  humor.  Fairy  stories  which 
present  to  the  young  child  evils  of 
whose  existence  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  be  ignorant  are  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. Nor  ought  young  children 
to  listen  to  fairy  stories  where  fancy  runs 
riot,  as  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  or 
where  the  cruelties  of  stepmothers  or 
the  deeds  of  evil  spirits  are  described, 
as  in  some  of  Grimm's  tales.  But  even 
good  fairy  stories  may  be  too  exciting 
for  some  children,  whose  imagination 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  require  no 
further  stimulus  than  that  supplied  by 
the  simple  stories  which  all  mothers 
can  invent,  or,  in  the  case  of  older  chil- 
dren, the  excellent  nature  stories  now 
bo  abundantly  provided. 


Causes  of  Tardy  "Walking;  Loss  of  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  19  months'  old,  weighs  30 
pounds,  has  11  teeth  and  has  been  brought 
up  according  to  Babyhood  since  birth.  She 
does  not  yet  walk  or  take  a  step,  although 
she  stands  by  anything  without  trouble. 

Up  to  within  a  few  weeks  she  has  taken 
eight  ounces  of  plain  milk  (which  I  know  to 
be  perfectly  pure)  every  three  hours,  but 
now  it  is  with  great  difficulty  I  can  get  her 
to  take  her  bottle  or  to  eat  anything,  or 
hike  nourishimenf  of  any  kind. 

When  she  cries  she  sometimes  holds  her 
breath  and  goes  off  into  a  sort  of  convulsion, 
which  leaves  her  weak  and  pale.  She  looks 
perfectly  well.  She  is  constipated,  but  as  her 
movements  are  regular  daily,  I  have  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

This  is  baby  number  three  brought  up  by 
Babyhood  rules,  the  others  never  having 
had  any  trouble  of  any  kind.  One  is  six, 
the  other  four,  and  they  have  never  had 
one  drop  of  medicine  in  their  lives. 

I  will  be  very  thankful  if  you  can  suggest 
anything  of  the  least  possible  help  to  me. 

(1.)    Why  does  she  not  walk? 

(2.)  Have  the  three  teeth  that  are  coming 
anything  to  do  with  her  trouble? 

(3.)  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  put  in 
her  milk  or  that  I  can  give  her  to  supply 
something  she  seems  to  lack?         E.  M.  R. 

Denver,  Col. 

(1.)  To  begin  with,  she  is  not  very 
tardy.  The  date  of  walking  is  very 
variable.  This  child  is  pretty  heavy 
for  her  age,  very  likely  has  not  very 
good  balancing  power,  and  may  be  a 
little  weak  in  the  legs,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  fat,  constipated  infants.  Do 
not  hurry  her  in  any  case.  Let  her 
take  her  time. 

(2  and  3.)  Her  "trouble,"  therefore, 
is  reduced  to  a  loss  of  appetite  and 
convulsive  crying  of  some  sort.  The 
amount  of  food  which  she  was  taking 
before  18  months  (how  long?);  that  is 
to  say,  eight  ounces  of  whole  milk  five 
or  six  times  a  day,  was  pretty  large,  and 
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it  may  be  that  the  digestion,  owing  to 
the  possible  eruption  of  some  more 
teeth,  rebels  a  little.  If  we  put  any- 
thing into  a  child's  milk  under  such  an 
emergency  it  would  be  a  diluent,  either 
plain  water  or  barley  water  or  oatmeal 
strained  as  gruel.  Probably  the  last 
would  be  best,  with  a  little  lime  water 
to  correct  acidity. 

The  crying  is  not  described  enough 
in  detail  to  make  us  feel  sure  of  its 
meaning.  It  may  mean  merely  the  ex- 
cessively violent  crying  of  a  nervous 
child,  or  it  may  be  some  kind  of  "child 
crowing."  So  far  as  the  description 
goes,  it  is  more  like  the  former. 

Restlessness  at  Nigh';  The  Causes  of  Hup. 

ture. 

To  the  Editor  of  BAUvnooD: 

(1.)  We  have  a  little  daughter  seven 
months  old,  apparently  quite  well,  with  the 
exception  of  being  constipated  and  having  a 
rupture,  which  occurred  at  birth  and  which 
is  not  quite  well  yet.  She  is  plump,  with 
good,  solid  flesh,  weighing  seventeen  pounds 
when  nude.  She  is  twenty-seven  inches  tall 
and  growing  very  rapidly,  which  I  observe  in 
your  book,  "Nursery  Problems,"  is  a  good 
sign.  She  has  no  teeth  as  yet,  but  from  ap- 
pearances will  have  shortly.  She  is  nursed 
every  four  hours  during  the  day,  the  last 
being  just  before  going  to  bed  at  6  o'clock. 

Now,  the  trouble  is  that  after  being  sound 
asleep  for  fifteen  minutes  she  wakens  and 
cries,  regularly  every  evening.  What  can 
be  the  reason?  She  is  not  taken  up,  but  we 
have  a  hard  time  to  quiet  her.  During  the 
night  she  is  awake  every  two  and  a  half 
hours  and  will  not  go  to  sleep  until  she  is 
nursed :  if  taken  up  immediately  and  nursed, 
she  goes  to  sleep  again  without  trouble,  but 
if  she  is  not  fed  at  once  her  protest  is  loud 
and  long.  Why  should  she  go  for  four, 
sometimes  five,  hours  without  food  in  the 
daytime  and  only  two  at  night?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  food,  as  1  am  careful  about  my  diet, 
and  she  goes  from  5  to  8.30  A.  M.  without 
complaint. 


(2.)  What  causes  rupture?  People  tell 
me  carelessness  of  the  nurse.  What  form  of 

carelessness? 

Puzzled  Parents. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(1.)  Just  why  the  child  cries  at  even- 
ing after  being  asleep  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, we  do  not  know.  The  only  thing 
we  can  think  of  is  some  little  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  milk  due  to 
fatigue  on  the  mother's  part  at  evening, 
or  that  the  bed  is  not  quite  so  warm  as 
it  should  be  when  she  is  put  into  it.  As 
to  the  relative  impatience  for  food  at 
night,  it  is  not  rare.  Leaving  out  all 
question  of  need  of  food,  you  have  this 
fact  to  think  of:  A  child  has  many 
things  to  interest  it  in  its  surroundings 
in  the  day.  When  it  awakens,  unless  it 
be  really  hungry,  it  is  amused  or  inter- 
ested. Not  so  at  night.  There  is  gen- 
erally little  light  and  nothing  "going 
on."  More  powerful  is  the  fact  that  a 
young  baby  is  usually  carefully,  al- 
though unintentionally,  taught  through 
the  mother's  inexperience  or  desire  to 
quickly  go  to  sleej}  herself,  that,  as  soon 
as  it  awakes  in  the  night,  it  is  to  be 
suckled  or  fed.  In  a  few  months  this 
is  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  baby  would  no 
sooner  think  of  going  to  sleep  without 
nursing  than  the  mother  would  without 
undressing.  The  breaking  up  of  such 
habits  is  slow  and  tedious. 

(2.)  Rupture  is  caused  by  the  com- 
bination of  some  straining  acting  upon 
one  of  the  naturally  weak  points  of  the 
abdomen.  The  navel  and  the  groins 
are  in  infancy  the  usual  points.  We 
believe  that  in  infancy  it  is  usually  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  who  are 
ruptured  are  less  strongly  built  at  these 
places  of  danger  than  are  other  chil- 
dren. We  know  of  no  form  of  "care- 
lessness of  the  nurse"  likely  to  cause 
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rupture.  The  binders  often  put  on  by 
nurses  through  mistaken  care  we  think 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 
The  blame  is  put  upon  the  nurse  be- 
cause the  ordinary  person  cannot  con- 
ceive that  his  or  her  baby  could  have 
a  weak  spot. 

Causes  of  Grinding  the  Teeth;  The  Danger  ot 
Spreading  Oontagi  n  Through 
Pape  Money. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  boy  of  nearly  two  years  is  in 
the  habit  of  gritting  his  teeth  during  the 
night.  He  is  generally  a  very  sound  sleeper 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  nervous.  He  does 
not  toss  around  while  gritting  his  teeth.  Al- 
though his  digestion  seems  to  be  perfect, and 
he  does  no  pick  his  nose  or  show  any  of  the 
other  signs  of  worms,  1  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  him  vermifuge  lozenges,  but  the 
result  does  not  show  any  traces  of  worms. 
On  the  advice  of  our  physician,  I  give  him 
little  meat.  He  was  brought  up  on  Mellin's 
Food  and  still  eats  it  with  relish,  besides 
eggs  and  cereals.  Is  the  gritting  of  his  teeth 
caused  by  faulty  diet  or  is  it  a  sign  of  ner- 
vousness? 

(2.)  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  get 
a  five-dollar  bill  from  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
whose  child  is  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  The 
money  was  given  to  me  right  after  the  moth- 
er came  out  of  the  sick  room.  I  hesitated 
whether  to  take  the  bill,  but  for  certain  rea- 
sons could  not  help  myself  and  had  to  pocket 
it.  Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  taking  every 
possible  precaution  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  contagious  diseases,  both  in 
justice  to  one's  own  children  and  those  of 
others.  Of  course  I  know  that  paper  money 
passes  constantly  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
that  any  bill  that  one  receives  may  have 
been  exposed  to  infection.  But  in  this  case 
I  knoio  that  the  bill  was  handled  by  the 
mother  of  a  child  dangerously  ill  with  scarlet 
fever.  What  is  it  my  duty  to  do?  Can  one 
disinfect  a  bill  without  injuring  it,  and  is 
there  any  possibility  of  withdrawing  it  al- 
together from  circulation  if  you  can  prove  to 
the  Government  that  it  may  carry  dangerous 
infection?  T.  G.  L. 

Mobile.  Ala. 


There  are  many  causes  for  grinding 
the  teeth.  It  is  not  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  any  serious  disturbance,  but  it 
is  probably  more  frequently  noticed 
and  commented  upon  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  because  once  in  a  great  while 
the  grinding  of  teeth  is  a  symptom  of 
approaching  brain  trouble.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  due  to  troubles  which  are 
not  serious — notably  digestive  disturb- 
ances, one  of  which  you  have  already 
treated  your  boy  for.  If  there  is  still 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  pin 
worms,  an  enema  of  salt  and  water  is  a 
safe  and  usually  completely  efficient 
remedy.  There  are  many  other  pos- 
sible causes  to  be  looked  after.  Ex- 
amine particularly  into  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  the  urinary  functions.  If 
you  do  not  find  anything  wrong  in  this 
respect,  and  the  grinding  of  the  teeth 
continues,  disturbing  the  child's  sleep 
in  a  troublesome  degree,  the  advice  of 
the  family  physician  ought  to  be 
sought. 

(2.)  We  should  hardly  consider  it 
probable  that  there  is  any  real  danger 
of  contagion  in  this  case;  still,  there  is 
some  possible  danger  of  spreading  such 
contagion,  and  prudence  dictates 
precautionary  measures.  A  bill  may 
be  disinfected  without  damaging  it  by 
either  of  two  easy  methods:  Pour  a 
little  alcohol  on  a  piece  of  sulphur  and 
burn  both  on  a  brick  or  flat  stone,  lay- 
ing the  bill  near  them,  and  covering  all 
with  an  inverted  stone  jar  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  fumes;  or  soak  the  bill  in  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  water.  As  regards  the  withdrawal 
of  bills  from  circulation,  we  wrote 
some  years  ago,  in  reference  to  a  similar 
inquiry,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  who  answered 
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us  that  the  Treasurer  can  entertain  no 
demand  for  redemption  without  presen- 
tation of  the  note,  or,  if  mutilated,  of 
so  much  of  it  as  will  enable  him  to 
identify  it.  The  law  relating  to  re- 
demption of  United  States  bonds  total- 
ly destroyed  does  not  apply  to  bank 
notes. 

A  Babv  That  Had  Better  be  Weaned  from  the 
Battle;  The  Fir  Pillow. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  little  boy  is  a  "bottle  baby," 
nearly  two  years  old.  He  likes  no  food  that 
cannot  be  taken  with  his  bottle.  We  give 
him,  with  his  milk,  Pettijohn's  Breakfast 
Food  and  make  large  holes  in  the  nipple  so 
that  the  food  goes  through.  Do  you  think 
it  may  injure  him  to  stick  to  the  bottle  so 
long?  He  is  perfectly  well  and  doing  nicely 
every  way,  but  it  seems  unnatural  to  keep 
him  so  long  on  the  bottle. 

(2.)    Do  you  approve  of  fir  pillows? 

G.  F. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(1.)  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child 
as  old  as  he  should  be  kept  on  the  bot- 
tle. If  he  enjoys  the  Breakfast  Food 
with  his  milk,  he  can  doubtless  be  made 
to  eat  it  out  of  a  saucer  just  as  well. 
He  ought  to  have  broths  of  mutton, 
beef  or  chicken  by  this  time,  as  well  as 
milk  and  cereals. 

(2.)  Fir  pillows  may  have  some 
aesthetic  value,  but  they  possess  no 
medicinal  virtues. 


Condensed  Reply. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  R.,  New  York.— To  an- 
swer your  question,  "Is  Baby  well  or 
sick?"  categorically  is  to  our  notion  not 
practicable.  It  is  evident  that  his  di- 
gestion of  casein — the  cheesy  part  of 
milk— even  in  breast  milk,  is  imperfect. 
The  green  change  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  some  bacterium,  since  green 
diarrhoea  is  usually  due  to  such  cause. 
The  stools  are  also  rather  thin.  But  in 
spite  of  this  evident  indigestion,  a  child 
who  has  gained  very  rapidly,  so  rapidly 
as  to  not  only  overcome  his  original 
poor  nutritive,  but  to  exceed  consider- 
ably the  average  weight  of  infants  of 
his  age  with  firm  flesh,  excellent  sleep 
and  good  spirits,  cannot  be  called  ill. 

We  have  seen  similar  conditions  and 
have  supposed  them  to  mean  that,  while 
the  conditions  in  the  intestinal  canal 
were  not  what  we  desire,  they  did 
not  affect  the  general  conditions  at  the 
time.  Our  feeling  is  that,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  changed  as  a  safeguard 
against  possible  intestinal  disorders. 
"We  do  not  mean  that  such  disorders 
necessarily  follow,  we  have  known  cases 
in  which  they  did  not;  but  if  every- 
thing can  be  made  satisfactory,  so  much 
the  better. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 

— I  frequently  no-  her  mouth  full  of  sand.    Though  usu- 

The  Habixating    tice  in  the  columns  ally  very  obedient,  she  repeated  the 

of   Babyhood   in-  same  thing  several  times  after  being 

quiries  from  mothers  whose  little  folks  told  not  to  put  dirt  in  her  mouth.  Being 

have  the  habit  of  eating  dirt.      Pos-  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 

6ibly  my  experience  with  my  two-year-  tice,  I  explained  to  her  how  to  "play 

old  girl  may  be  of  help  to  some.    She,  eat"  by  just  putting  the  little  sand 

like  most  other  children,  loves  to  play  cakes  near  her  lips,  but  not  inside.  The 

"eat,"  and  on  a  few  occasions  I  found  next  time  she  disobeyed  I  told  her  that 
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if  she  put  something  bad  in  her  mouth 
mother  must  put  something  bad  in,  too; 
so  I  put  some  castor  oil  in,  and  the 
next  time  some  quinine.  I  think  I 
punished  her  only  three  times  before 
she  was  cured  of  the  habit.  Now  she 
plays  "eat"  very  properly,  never  put- 
ting the  sand  in  her  mouth. — Mrs.  J. 
F.  Duggar,  Auburn,  Ala. 


— The  recent  occur- 
rence of  a  case  of 
convulsions  in  my 
family,  with  its  anguish  to  the  bystand- 


Need  of  Prompt  Re 
lie!  in  Case  of 
Emergency. 


ei  s,  to  whom  every  moment  of  suspense 
seemed  an  eternity,  made  me  realize 
forcibly  the  need  of  directions  for  such 
an  emergency  to  which  one  can  in- 
stantly resort.  It  is  just  when  an  un- 
foreseen accident  occurs  tbat  one  is 
bereft  of  the  ability  to  remember  what 
one  read  on  the  subject  some  time  ago. 
In  this  particular  instance  I  knew  that 
Babyhood  had  published  an  article  on 
"Convulsions,"  but  who  was  to  look  for 
it  in  a  hurry,  when  every  one  was  dis- 
tracted and  anxious  to  do  something  to 
help  the  sufferer?    Would  it  not  be 


"Perfectly  Healthy" 


Our  baby,  Florence  Mae,  is  being  raised  on 
Mellin's  Food.  She  is  now  7  months  old  and  has 
had  nothing  but  Mellin's  Food  since  she  was  3  weeks 
old,  and  is  a  good-natured  and  perfectly  healthy  baby. 
We  tried  other  foods  for  two  weeks  and  she  did  not 
gain  at  all  until  we  commenced  giving  her  Mellin's  Food  and  then 
you  could  see  her  gain  every  day. 

Fred.  G.  Halxaday,  Appleton,  Wis. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

is  to  be  mixed  with  milk  —  good  fresh  milk.  When  so  prepared 
it  is  like  mother's  milk.  Cow's  milk  lacks  some  of  the  qualities 
of  mother's  milk  —  Mellin's  Food  supplies  these 
deficiencies  and  modifies  the  milk,  so  that  it  closely 
resembles  mother's  milk,  and  makes  a  food  that  is 
digestible,  nourishing  and  satisfying  for  the  baby. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  yr'.ll  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Fop<>  frtje  c/f  iexpt»:*>'ej  ,  ,'  !  >'  > ' , 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMP A N^V 'BOSTON ,  MASS. 
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possible  for  you  to  give  brief  and  plain 
directions  for  use  in  case  of  convul- 
sions, poisoning  and  similar  emergen- 
cies?— G.  D. 

[We  sball  comply  witb  our  corre- 
spondent's request  and  print  in  our 
next  issue  an  article  containing  direc- 
tions for  use  in  the  common  nursery 
emergencies. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


—  How  many 
injudicious  Friends,  mothers  there  are 

who  would  be  will- 
ing to  sign  a  petition  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  injudicious  friends  who 
never  seem  quite  happy  until  they  have 
given  a  child  some  unwholesome  thing 
to  eat! 

One  does  not  like  to  say:  "Thank 
the  lady  for  the  candy,  my  dear;  then 
throw  it  away,  for  it  is  not  good  for 
you."  But  what  is  to  be  done?  One 
may  know  the  candy  is  not  good  for 
the  child,  yet  politeness  demands  that 


we  consider  the  feelings  of  our 
thoughtless  friend,  even  though  she 
may  not  have  considered  the  good  of 
our  child.  Friends  have  no  real  riffht 
to  offer  any  sort  of  food  to  a  child 
without  the  permission  of  the  mother, 
for  no  one  can  know  so  well  as  the 
mother  what  sort  of  food  her  child 
needs,  and  when  it  should  be  given. 
Xeither  should  one  ask  the  mother,  in 
the  child's  presence,  if  it  may  have  a 
certain  thing.  It  is  unfair  both  to  the 
little  one  and  the  mother  to  raise  its 
hopes,  which  may  afterward  be  blasted 
by  the  mothers  dictum. 

These  things  are  so  apparent  that  it 
seems  as  if  such  articles  as  this  ought 
not  to  be  necessary;  but  every  mother 
has  one  or  more  of  these  injudicious 
friends  on  her  list,  and  knows  that 
they  are  often  the  most  intelligent  and 
pleasant  of  her  acquaintances,  and  that 
their  only  fault  lies  in  filling  their 
neighbors  children  with  food  that  i9 
not  good  for  them. — M. 


Facts  About  Nipples 

The  right  way  to  prevent  nipple  collapsing  and  the 
only  way  that  does  any  good  so  far  as  preventing 
colic  is  concerned— is  to  admit  air  into  the  bottle 
BACK  OF  THE  FOOD.  This  is  accomplished,  per- 
fectly and  automatically,  only  by  "THE  BEST" 
Nurser.  The  perfect  nipple  is  one  that  is  made  of 
pure  rubber— the  right  size  and  shape — that  clings 
tightly  to  the  bottle— that  is  so  simple  a9  to  be  easily 
turned  to  cleanse  it— and  that  has  no  RIBS  or  other 
irregularity  to  catch  secretion  so  often  fatal  to  the 
baby.  The  "CLINGFAST"  is  such  a  nipple.  It  is  the 
finest  ever  made.  The  "CLINGFAST"  does  not  gag 
the  baby  as  the  big  ordinary  nipples  do.  Same  price 
as  the  cheaply  made,  adulterated  nipples— 5c-  each 
or  50c  a  dozen. 

CLINGFAST  " 
NIPPLE. 

I  WARRANTED  PURE  GUM. 


RIGHT  SIZE 
RIGHT  SHAPE 
CLINGS  TIGHTLY 


SOc.  DOZEN 
POSTPAID 

ery  feruue  o'pplc 
«  a>  bknd.  jrouaa  j 

iepl*,  The  Oo'.him 
.,  H.  Y.  i 

ONE  "Cl>g,ast"  will  outlast  THREE  j'rdlnary 
nipples,  and  when  USED  ON  ''THE  BEST"  NURSER 
it  will  not  collapse.   «ny  D-ujrgis'  'can  o*Silj  f  a  i  for  you. 

THE  GOTHAM  CC,  ft  Warren  S'..    NEW  Y1SK. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

reaches  various  forms  of  Dys- 
pepsia that  no  other  medicine 
seems  to  touch.  It  assists  the 
weakened  stomach,  and  makes 
the  process  of  digestion  natural 
and  easy.    Pleasant  to  take. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


